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William Henry Brookfield was born on August 31, 
1809, at Sheffield, being the second son of Mr. Charles 
Brookfield, a solicitor of high standing in that town. He 
was one of a large family. His mother was daughter 
of the Rev. Matthew Preston, Assistant Minister at the 
old parish church of Sheffield. 

His early education was at private schools at Sheffield 
and Cleckheaton, and at the Grammar Schools of Shef- 
field and Leeds. 

In 1827 he was articled to a solicitor, at Leeds ; 
but at his own request this plan of life was abandoned, 
and after studying for about a year with private tutors, 
he went to Trinity College, Cambridge, in October 1829. 

He took his degree in the usual course, and for 
about a year from the beginning of 1833 he took a few 
pupils at Cambridge. In the spring of 1834 he became 
resident tutor, in the house of the late Lord Lyttelton, 
to the writer of this Notice, for the six months between 
Eton and Cambridge.- In the autumn of 1834 he de- 
termined to take Holy Orders ; was ordained in De- 
cember, at Buckden, by the Bishop of Lincoln, to the 
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Curacy of Maltby, near Bawtry, and preached his first 
sermon there on Christmas Day in that year. 

He was not long at Maltby; and after an ineffectual 
attempt to obtain a Naval Chaplaincy, for which he had 
much inclination, he became Curate at Southampton, 
first at Holyrood under Dr. Wilson, then at All Saints 
under Mr. John Shad well. 

In 1840 he was appointed by Mr. Ward, Rector of 
St. James's, Piccadilly, and afterwards Dean of Lincoln, 
to the Curacy and Afternoon Preachership at St. James's, 
and in 1841 to the District Church of St Luke's, 
Berwick Street ; and so continued under Mr. Jackson, 
now Bishop of London. 

In that year he married Jane Octavia, youngest 
daughter of Sir Charles Elton, Bart., of Clevedon Court, 
Somersetshire, well known as a poet and translator of 
Hesiod and others of the Greek poets ; whose sister 
married Mr. Hallam, the historian.* 

* A few notices of their connexion with this illustrious name may not 
be out of place. Mrs. Brookfield writes : 

' My uncle's house was our first introduction to London life. In him we 
always found a second father ; in every difficulty and dilemma we used to 
ask his advice, and he showed us the tenderest affection and sympathy at 
all times.' I have seen a letter from Mr. Hallam to his niece, in 185 1, 
saying, 'Take care of thy health. ... I think daily of you with 
almost parental anxiety.' 

Within my own recollection, Brookfield showed in nothing more strik- 
ingly his rare faculty of appreciating and delineating character (of which 
hereafter) than he did in respect of the somewhat dry, blunt, vigorous, 
kindly nature of that grand old man. 

Mrs. Brookfield adds : ' They (the Hallams) ' were only separated from 
us, one by one, by death.' Mr. Hallam, if I mistake not, survived his 
wife, and all his children but one daughter, married to Colonel Lennard, 
of Wickham Court. Arthur is immortalised in *In Memoriam.' His 
brother Henry, I may perhaps notice, was examined in 1840 by Mr. Glad- 
stone and myself at Eton, for the Newcastle Scholarship. He got the 
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In 1848 he was appointed one of Her Majesty's In- 
spectors of Elementary Church Schools under the old 
system, in which the selection was made by the President 
of the Council (Lord Lansdowne) with the concurrence 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury. This office he held 
for about seventeen years, during part of which time he 
also was Morning Preacher at Berkeley Chapel, Mayfair. 
His health then compelled him to renounce the work of 
Inspection, and he accepted from Lord Willoughby 
d'Eresby, who had been one of his congregation, the 
living of Somerby-with-Humby, near Grantham. To- 
gether with this he also held, for the greater part of the 
time, the post of Reader at the Rolls' Chapel, given him 
by the late Lord Romilly. 

His health had never been robust.* In 185 1 he was 
threatened with serious disease of the lungs, and had 
to spend a winter in Madeira. This, for the particular 
object, met with the marvellous success which often 

Medal, given to the second best ; and it was in spite of great inequality, 
and inferiority in much of his work, through the extraordinary excellence 
of other parts, of which I specially remember the Latin prose essay, and 
all the papers in Divinity. He lived with the Brookfields in Portman 
Street for the last three years of his life. * Brothers,* wrote Brookfield 
to me on his death, * could not be more attached than we were.* 

* Of this I can speak from personal knowledge, during the whole time 
of our acquaintance. The earliest notice I find of * constant un wellness,* 
extending over some time, is in a Cambridge letter of April 1830, after 
which it occurs often. 

I think his worst time, till near the end of life, seems to have been at 
Southampton in 1838, when he was ordered abroad, to very little purpose. 
Marriage naturally brought with it more careful attention to health, and I 
am disposed to think that the constant change of air, and more exercise 
(though he himself once said, in 1841, 'Travelling kills me*) incident to his 
Inspectorship was, on the whole, beneficial. His brother, in 1838, at- 
tributed his bad health to neglect in those obvious respects. 
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follows a resort to that climate, and I am not aware 
that he was ever again threatened with the disease in 
question. But for many years before his death he was 
subject to obscure and varying forms of ailment and 
discomfort, with increasing weakness. 

On January 8, 1874, his eldest son sailed with his 
regiment for India. On the day previous he entered 
in his Diary : ' Dined all together, probably for the last 
time.' He died on July 12, 1874; his remains were 
laid in Kensal Green Cemetery. 

Such is a bare outline of his life. Dying within a 
few weeks of his 65th birthday, he had survived many 
of his contemporaries, and of those who knew him best. 
But it is, I believe, the unanimous thought of those 
who now can look back on the whole or on most of 
that life, that it is worthy of some attempt at a more 
permanent record. 

I myself knew Brookfield intimately for above forty 
years; and it is at the request of her who loved and 
tended him for thirty-three years, and is now his widow, 
that I am to endeavour somewhat to fill in the out- 
line which I have just given. 

At the outset I cannot help professing, not so 
much — though I might well do so — my sense of in- 
adequacy, absolute and relative, for the task, as of the 
peculiar difficulties of it, into whatever hands it might 
have fallen. On this I shall allege other opinions be- 
sides my own ; but I defer further dwelling on it till a 
subsequent part of this sketch. 

Reverting, then, to the order of events as above 
given, I may first give a few authentic notices of his 
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school-days, from a surviving school-fellow, the Rev. M. 
Wilkinson, Vicar of Melksham : 

Good Friday, 1875. 
My dear Mrs. Brookfield, — Your husband and I were 
special friends at Leeds Grammar School, and I have very vivid 
recollections of him there. We were joint Editors of a School 
Magazine; or rather, we were both contributors, and he edited 
it for some few months and I for a year. He was the most 
agreeable of companions — full of life — very fond of Shakspeare 
(as everybody should be). It was before the rage for private 
theatricals, but he would often take a character such as * Shy- 
lock,' or a dialogue, with me. Poetry was his favourite reading. 
I have not one memory of anything disagreeable, and I can 
only recall one even momentary quarrel with him (quarrel is too 
strong a word), and that was my fault, in being touchy as to the 
meaning of a word which I believe / misunderstood. I hardly 
know what more to tell you. He was regarded by all the boys 
as clever ; some, I think, considered him proud, (he was among 
boys who were many of them below him in social position,) and 
rather affecting eccentricity. I was much attached to him, and 
very unwilling to allow any faults. 

The change of purpose on the part of Brookfield's 
father, which led to his going to Cambridge instead of 
continuing in a solicitor's office, was in deference to the 
rule, surely a wise one, observed by most parents, to 
consult a son's own wish as far as possible, when he 
has reached a certain age, as to his future life. But 
I find from a letter of October 1828, when he had 
been more than a year in the office, that he, at least as 
he himself believed, was 'brought up, from his earliest 
recollection, for the Church;'* that at the Grammar 

' In 1822 he wrote, very boy-like, from school, * I b^n to give irp all 
thoughts of the Church, for I am not at all grounded in Greek ; ' and his 
mother spoke of it in 1823 as a settled plan. 
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School he did not work hard enough, and that it was on 
that account that what he calls * the unhappy change ' 
was made in April 1827, through which, being engaged 
not in preparing for the work of life, but in that actual 
work, he was no doubt expected to overcome his in- 
dolence. And so, I have no doubt, he would have done ; 
for though I have not materials enough to enable me 
to say that he always made the best of his time at 
Cambridge, I can say with assurance that from the day 
that he began to teach me mathematics till the close 
of his life, specific duties being all that time laid upon 
him, he never omitted or slighted one from want of 
due and painstaking diligence.* 

It is said that he had been intended for the Bar; 
but this seems contradicted by his own letters. And 
his acquaintances, though they may believe that he 
might have attained brilliant success as an advocate, 
must certainly rejoice that he did not abide in the 
other branch of the legal profession, which, highly im- 
portant and respectable as it is, would hardly have 
afforded full scope for the exercise of his singular 
powers. 

Those powers, I think, though they were by no means 
rewarded by the prizes of worldly dignity and emolument 
which they deserved, had, on the whole, no inadequate 
field for their development and exercise. They were 
exhibited in his clerical, his educational, and his social 

* Of his dislike to enforced idleness a slight anecdote may be quoted, 
told by a lady who was with them in Madeira : ' I remember pitying a poor 
overladen Portuguese who was carrying water up the hill ; not getting any 
answer, I looked round, and saw he was much moved. '* You don't know 
how I envy that man," at last he said.* 
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life. And for this it may be said that the profession of 
a clergyman, with that absence of precise and exclusive 
definition of duties which many may think a happy inci- 
dent in that profession, as viewed among us, was the 
most suitable which he could have adopted. 

I think, as above stated, that he did not actually fix 
on his career till towards the end of 1834. In the letters 
of 1828 he at least leaves it open, speaking of a * lite- 
rary life,' *some character more suited to my views,* 
'letters' as a pursuit. Mr. Garden (almost his earliest 
surviving friend, Sub-Dean of the Chapel Royal,) writes : 
'In his Undergraduate days Brookfield did not con- 
template taking Holy Orders.* In the spring of 1833, 
just after his degree, he says: 'With regard to the 
Church, I have no repugnance to the profession, but the 
reverse ; a sense of unfitness is all that keeps me out ;' 
and that he knows not ' what a year may do.* And in 
November 1833, he writes that he is enquiring about a 
clerkship in a Government office. It is notable that, 
having in 1828 expressed the utmost aversion to the 
profession of the Law, in 1830 he spoke of willingness 
to re-enter it : * I like the profession of the Law, when 
joined to a degree.* 

I will endeavour, though perhaps not very rigidly, 
to treat the subject according to the above threefold 
partition of Brookfield*s life. 

I remember visiting him at his first Curacy, Maltby, 
a most dreary little place. I have a letter of his in which 
he spoke of its stagnant monotony in his peculiar vein : 

Nothing changeth in this most lithic spot The inventive 
spirit of a ' Times ' Reporter >vould fall into lethargy in five 
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minutes from the dearth and drought of notabilia. I have on 
the very coat you last saw me in ; my hair and nails grow not, 
— ^the fiddle is still unstrung — the only string it had when 
you saw it will not vary the monotony by cracking — the lean 
Calvinistis still lean and still a Calvinist— the very smoke hangs 
as it did over the chimneys enchanted with sloth, refusing to 
modify itself into any new evolutions— the birds hop not — the 
fishes flop not — the kine crop not ; and for me, my mind is the 
callous unresisting victim of a painless, but fatal chronic, and 
my wits lie all five huddled and stifled in a leathern elephan- 
tiasis of sloth — incapable and inaccessible. 

Lord Houghton, a neighbour, describes it as ' the long 
village on the Rotherham road,* and says *he was 
visited there by Alfred Tennyson and other Cambridge 
friends, and made himself very acceptable to the neigh- 
bourhood.' 

Reserving for the present the subject of his memor- 
able powers as a preacher, I may here record a few 
notices, apart from his general character, of his 
pastoral and clerical work, especially among the poor, 
which are applicable to his whole life after ordination. 
I myself once for a short time helped him, as a lay 
visitor, in Bentinck Street, St. Luke's, and can testify to 
his careful and beneficent ministrations. And the fol- 
lowing testimonies will be new to, and at the same time 
will be confirmed by, those who dwell with pleasure on 
the more serious side of his course. 

The Bishop of London writes to Mrs. Brookfield : — 

The writer in the * Times ' meant well, but he knew, or at 
any rate sketched, only one side of your husband's character ; 
he left untouched all the work done for the Church, the long 
years of School Inspection, and, before that, the labours in 
Benvick Street and the life in the catacombs — labour which. 
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as I knew it could not well be congenial to his tastes, 1 used 
to watch and admire as work of self-denial done cheerfully 
enough for the sake of duty and of God. We have been too 
much separated of late. Our path in life diverged ; but, be- 
lieve me, I have never ceased to esteem, nor has my heart 
ever ceased to warm towards, my old fellow-labourer, who wel- 
comed me when I went a stranger to St. James's, and with 
whom I never, I believe, exchanged a word but of kindness 
and confidence. 

The other notice is also of interest both in respect of 
the writer and the subject. It is the greater part of a 
paper which Miss Thackeray has favoured us with. 

It is a great many years now since we saw Mr. Brook- 
field for the first time. He was standing in a white surplice, 
reading the Psalms to the precipitate chaunt of the choristers 
in some old London church. It made a great impression on 
us at the time, for we had been used only to the French Protes- 
tant service. I can almost hear the voice through all these 
years. It was very clear and mellow, and the words had a cer- 
tain deliberate measure, which I think is peculiar to many 
of the Cambridge men of that time : cultivated, melancholy, 
the notes are very distinctive. 

One of my father's best known Essays is called the 

* Curate's Walk.' It was published in * Punch ' at a time when 

* Frank Whitestock' and his friend were still comparatively young 
men. Perhaps people do not know that Frank Whitestock's 
name was William Brookfield. He was a Curate then in St. 
James's, and living in Great Pulteney Street. 

My father, telling us once about this very Essay, said that 
he had never seen any one enter more kindly and excellently 
into such work. Mr. Brc^okfield seemed to understand his 
poor people with admirable instinct, and to know how to 
speak to them, to deal with their wants, and how to meet them 
on their own ground. 

Many persons may not remember the description of the 

a 
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journeyman shoemaker and his family in the * Curate's Walk.' 
Their story was the old one. The man had been in good work 
and had the fever. The clothes had been pawned, the furniture 
and bedstead had been sold, and they slept on the mattress ; 
the mattress went, and they slept on the floor; the tools 
went, and the end of all things seemed at hand, when the 
gracious apparition of the Curate, with his umbrella, came and 
cheered those stricken-down poor folks. 

The joume>Tnan shoemaker must have been astonished at 
such a sight. He is not, or was not, a church-goer. He is a 
man of * advanced ' opinions ; believing that priests are hypo- 
crites, and that clergymen in general drive about in coaches- 
and-four, and eat a tithe-pig a day. This proud priest got Mr. 
Crispin a bed to lie upon, and some soup to eat ; and (being 
the treasurer of certain good folks of his parish, whose charities 
he administers) as soon as the man was strong enough to work, 
the Curate lent him money wherewith to redeem his tools, and 
which our friend is paying back by instalments at this day. 
And any man who has seen these two honest men talking to- 
gether, would have said the shoemaker was the haughtier of 
the two. 

I remember myself once walking over a stubble-field at 
Somerby with Mr. Brookfield, and hearing him talk about his 
parishioners there. He was ill even then, and bearing much 
pain and languor with courage and patience and reserve, though 
I did not know it at the time. ' How can I preach to him ? 
what is there for him to deny himself? ' he said, as an old man 
staggered past with some great load upon his head. * He gets 
up at four in the morning ; he works all day long in the field, 
through all weathers and winds ; he crawls home at night, 
stupefied with fatigue and crippled with rheumatism, to fling 
himself down to sleep ; he never complains ; he dines con- 
tentedly off" dry bread, and a bit of bacon perhaps on Sundays. 
He has had nothing better for years ; he will never have any- 
thing else to expect. He is honest, patient, industrious, self- 
denying. It is he who preaches the sermon, not I.* 
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The last paragraph I would dwell upon, as of a beauty 
and pathos very characteristic of the speaker. 

The Bishop speaks of his ' life in the catacombs/ 
This refers to a period of some months in 1847, when 
his wife was at her father's in the country after a long 
illness, and, from his rigid self-control when economy was 
required (of which hereafter), he lived in a kind of small 
vestry under his own church. Into this, too, as into 
most things, he would infuse some of his rare humour. 
I have a letter of his dated ' Underground, 12 feet below 
St. Luke's ; ' b^inning ' Unburied one,* containing his own 
epitaph, &c. 

The following is noticeable, as from a much 
younger man than himself, one of the London clergy, 
with whom I do not think he was especially intimate : — 

I am a much younger man than he was, and my feelings 
towards him would partake rather of the filial than of the 
fraternal character. 

He knew me at a time of great domestic sorrow, and his 
gentleness and sympathy attracted and kept me to his side. 
Genial, full of fun, and keenly alive to everything that was 
humourous and clever, he had a deep reverence for holy things. 
When religious topics were discussed, his simple undis- 
turbed faith in the religion as taught by the Bible never 
failed to exercise for good the minds of those he came in 
contact with. 

Mr. Kinglake writes (in a paper to be quoted at 
length hereafter) : * Dear Brookfield, ever generous, in- 
dulgent, large-minded, was never the least demoralised 
by taking Holy Orders.' A somewhat invidious way of 
putting it But every profession has its temptations ; 
and if the above may be translated into the saying that 
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no one was ever more free from many at least of the 
faults which may be particularly incident to his pro- 
fession, such as pride, narrowness, or whatever they may 
be, than Brookfield was, I entirely adopt the saying. 

He had no small musical talent, and a very fine ear. 
In 1844 he published an Edition of the Psalms pointed 
so as to facilitate chanting, and called it * An Attempt 
to make Chanting Easy for People unskilled in Music' 
I do not suppose this was in consequence of a letter 
which I rather note as curiously illustrating the change 
of feeling since that time. It was an anonymous letter 
of January i in the same year, addressed to the Bishop 
of London, and by him forwarded to Brookfield, written 
in an earnest and kindly spirit, and in serious uneasiness 
at the introduction of chanting into St. Luke's Church. 

No human life — certainly not the one before us — 
is all light without shadow, nor to be spoken of in un- 
qualified terms. It was a misfortune of Brookfield's to 
have to take a secluded and silent cure in the heart of 
Lincolnshire. It suited the health and spirits neither of 
himself nor his family : it was only London where, from 
habit and disposition, they found a satisfactory home.* 
Indeed, I doubt whether he undertook it in the expec- 
tation of remaining there for the rest of his time ; and, 
at all events, he very soon afterwards, as I have said, 
took a post in London which, he had high authority for 
believing, warranted his making London his chief resi- 
dence, and allotting to Somerby only the much lesser 

' So early as 1837 I find him expressing a wish for the * great scope of 
London.' This was in reference to a project for engaging a Proprietary 
Chapel, in which he expressed a well-grounded confidence that he should 
not ikil of success. 
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portion of the year. The parish, at other times, was 
duly served by a Curate resident in the Rectory house ; 
and for many years this arrangement was advisedly per- 
mitted. In the few last years of his life there was a 
change in this respect, and what followed added much 
to the weight of failing health and enfeebled energies. 
Nor was the question actually set at rest but by the 
fatal illness which brought his mortal life also to a close. 
I could not wholly omit this matter, but I go no further 
into it. 

I must, however, remind the reader that this mis- 
fortune was unavoidable. His health, as has been said, 
compelled him to give up his Inspectorship ; and no 
other resource was offered to him. I cannot but say 
that his case is but one among many instances of the 
neglect, in respect of ordinary clerical preferment, with 
which successive Governments have treated their labo- 
rious and most competent officers, the Inspectors of 
Schools. Here it was not for want of a cloud of witnesses. 
Lord Palmerston told Lord Houghton that on a vacancy 
among the Canonries at Westminster Abbey (about 
1864) he was pressed by seventy-two persons of weight 
to give it to Brookfield. 

Undoubtedly, as a clergyman, he was more remark- 
able as a preacher than in any other respect. I can say 
little of the time before he was in London, and it will 
hardly be expected that any records should remain of 
the effect produced by his preaching in the wilderness of 
Lincolnshire. I have these few words from the best, 
almost the only, authority : * Those who only knew 
him as an eloquent preacher to a congregation of highly 
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educated people would have been struck by the sim- 
plicity and earnestness of his short village Sermons.* 
But even from those London Sermons, still more from 
a recollection of his whole life and his general powers, 
I think none who knew him well would have been at 
all surprised at the exhibition of those qualities — they 
would have been surprised at their absence. 

Of his general character I must speak hereafter. Of 
his Sermons I cannot speak with so much personal 
knowledge as I could wish ; for in the retrospect of our 
long intimacy I have to regret that from some cause or 
other I did not often hear him. The last time was 
when he was still in tolerable though far from good 
health, at the re-opening of the little church of Frankley, 
in Worcestershire, in the summer of 1873. 

The reader will judge for himself from the specimens 
in this volume. If I were to attempt to describe the 
leading characteristics of his preaching, I might indeed 
dwell on great eloquence, great pathos, great force of 
practical application ; ^ but I think I should chiefly 
notice the constant presence, and combination with 
these, of vigorous common sense, not without frequent 
touches, so far as the propriety of the occasion allowed, 
of the true and original humour by which he was dis- 
tinguished. In this respect, though magis par quam 
similisy he may sometimes remind us of such preachers 
as Latimer, South, and Rowland Hill. And if so, and 
as he also had a singular appreciativeness of the varieties 
of human character and conditions, it was surely to be 

* A young officer said he * felt as if skinned from head to foot ' by one 
of his Sennons. 
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expected that whether at Windsor Castle, in Piccadilly, 
or at Somerby, he would equally well adapt his discourse 
to his hearers. 

The Rolls* Chapel is remote and inconvenient; but 
both at St James's and at Berkeley Chapel his popularity 
never waned, and for many years he was held among 
our foremost men in this walk of life. 

From one of his most marked qualities, dislike of all 
approach to cant, party-spirit, or exaggeration, it was 
impossible — I think his friends would call it inconceiv- 
able — that he should have professed or shown adherence 
to any theological party or school of opinion within the 
Church ; ^ though I cannot but say that there were 
some — the reader, if he can, may find out which — that 
he much disliked. But though I do not dwell on a sub- 
ject on which I can speak with no authority, I feel con- 
fident that no one will here find — that no one ever heard 
from him — anything at variance with our best and 
soundest standards. 

There are few writers or orators of original genius — 
— and such he assuredly was — in whom occasional faults 
of taste may not be discovered ; and if I am to speak of 
Brookfield's defects as a preacher or writer, I should be 
disposed to say that I could find none in substance, but 
that sometimes in the style there may have been some 
tendency to floridness, redundance, euphuism, such as 
we notice, for example, in Jeremy Taylor. 

' I know no more characteristic saying of his than this. He once told 
me he should advertise in some ' religious * paper, for a Curate, as follows : 
' Wanted, a man of common sense, who agrees neither with this paper nor 
with the other.' 
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A few witnesses I may call. One of the most com- 
petent, both personally and from his opportunities, is the 
Rev. Mr. Brewer, his colleague at the Rolls. He says : — 

As a preacher to a cultivated metropolitan congregation of 
English Churchmen, he had no superior in his own days ; in 
his best vein not an equal. Sermons, like pictures, are limited 
by certain conditions. To address on a theme, not novel, from 
Sunday to Sunday, an educated congregation, who are, or who 
think themselves to be, as well acquainted with the subject as 
their preacher — to arrest their attention not by extravagance 
or grotesqueness — to please and yet to improve, and send them 
home better than they came — is not the gift of every man, 
especially within the brief half-hour allotted to him at the close 
of a long service. In his best days your husband came nearest 
this type of any preacher I remember to have heard ; and for 
this he had great advantages, in address, manner, admirable 
good sense and feeling, and a highly cultivated and refined 
taste. More than once he has said to me that what he desired 
most in his Sermons was to enforce some lesson of practical 
piety, conduct, or resignation which might find its way home 
to the hearts of his congregation ; and no one can have heard 
him often without perceiving that this was his great object. 

Some discriminative words I will quote from Lord 
Houghton, which I think confirm what I have said. 
In the Epitaph which he composed he says : * He was en- 
dowed with a special gift of preaching, which illustrated 
spiritual and moral truth by a sound sense, acute wit, 
and mental sympathy, that attracted men of the highest 
culture.' And elsewhere: * I heard' (his Sermons) 'often, 
and, though unequal, they were always interesting. The 
inequality was rather in style than in any line of thought. 
The simplest and most logical were the best ; the most 
florid and carefully written pleased me less. I remem- 
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ber taking Dr. Donaldson with me once, and he said on 
leavii?g church. " Unmistakable sense and irrepressible 
humour." . . . He seemed to me always to restrain his 
dramatic faculty and to avoid its exhibition in the 
pulpit, though he must have been well aware that he 
could have used it with great efficiency, and that it 
would have added to his popularity.* 

He was a Freemason ; and some striking extracts of 
Sermons of his in 1837 and 1838, addressed to his singu- 
lar brotherhood, have been preserved, which appear to 
have produced a remarkable effect at the time. 

I may add, rather as another illustration of a bygone 
state of feeling than anything else, that, shortly after he 
became Curate to Mr. Ward, that able and vigorous but 
somewhat old-fashioned Anglican* wrote to him a letter 
in serious trepidation at having heard a rumour (an 
erroneous one) that he sometimes preached extempore. 

A special mark of his repute in high quarters must 
not be overlooked. I quote again from Mr. Garden : — 

A Royal Commission was appointed in i860 to examine 
and report on the whole state of the Chapel Royal, St. James's, 
one of the aims of such Commission being to increase the 
salaries of acting members of the staff. At that time there 
were forty-eight Chaplains in Ordinary. It was recommended, 
and the recommendation was acted on, to reduce the number, 
as vacancies occurred, to thirty-six, in order that I and others 
might gain a larger income without costing the country a 
penny more. At the same time it was felt, I believe princi- 
pally by the late Prince Consort, that it was a pity to abridge 
the Queen's power of paying honour to distinguished clergy- 
men, and therefore it was decreed that there should be twelve 

* He is said never to have been at a public meeting in his life. 
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Honorary Chaplains, qualified as such to preach in Her Ma- 
jesty's Chapel Royal, St. James's, and to fill vacancies in the paid 
list when such occurred, and thereby become ftill Chaplains. 
Of such Honorary Chaplains, Brookfidd was the first appointed. 
He afterwards passed in due course into the list of ftill Chaplains. 

The function of preaching, I think, was congenial to 
him. I remember his telling me, in very early days, 
and before he had become an habitual member of 
London society, that he felt more embarrassment in 
walking into a drawing-room than in preaching any- 
where. 

Congenial also was his other main province of work, 
the Inspection and official direction of Elementary 
Schools.* For many years it was our habit to make an 
annual excursion together to some suburban village or 
the like, and we sometimes combined with it the visit to 
some school in his district ; so that I have some per- 
sonal knowledge of the manner in which he did it. But 
no one who knew him could doubt that he would do it 
singularly well, or question the judgment which dictated 
his appointment. His shrewdness, strong sense, love of 
simplicity, love of children, practicalness, humour, had 
all ample scope here, and, I need not say, with far less 
restraint than in strictly clerical work. Very much of 
all this will be found strongly illustrated in his Reports 
to the Privy Council, some of the most characteristic 
of which I have looked at for the second or third time. 
Perhaps his good nature was, in these ofiScial documents, 
somewhat too predominant, especially when he was 

* Official life generally, as he once told me, with its punctuality, ample 
occupation, precision, and dispatch, was not unpleasant to him. 
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dealing with individual schools. In the days when the 
Inspectors* Reports on each several school were made 
public, he could seldom bring himself to speak other- 
wise than kindly and favourably of any of them.* 

Some special points may be noticed. Brookfield's 
peculiar talents fitted him, I think, in a remarkable 
degree, to call out the faculties of children, and to 
interest their teachers, in the pursuit of what is well 
known as the 'study of common things' in schools. 
Much interesting matter will be found on this topic 
in his Reports for 1852, 1854, and 1855, in connexion 
with a system of prizes founded in Hampshire by an 
excellent man, Bingham Lord Ashburton. Brookfield, 
at his request, took much part in their organisation ; 
and I hope they have continued to flourish. 

Of the religious teaching in the schools of his day 
he will be found to speak, though with due official cau- 
tion, in no very favourable terms. I mention it in order 
to admit the reader to a curious little glimpse behind 
the scenes. In his Diary, a short time after he had 
left office, is the following rather more plain-spoken 

entry : * Conferred with as to my being examined 

on the Council Office side before Sir J. Pakington's 
Committee. We agreed that the cross-examination 
might be awkward ... as I did not believe in the 
religious instruction of schools being anything more 
than instruction in sacred history, and that very ineffi- 
cient' 

Soon after his appointment, I asked Sir J. Kay- 

' See, for example, the Reports for 1850 and 1852 ; and see the apology 
as to the religioas teaching in particular, Report for 1855, p. 5. 
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Shuttleworth, then Secretary to the Committee of 
Council, about him. He replied : * A fine vigorous fellow/ 

I asked him himself how he liked it, and what holi- 
days he had. He said : * It is all holiday — a bustling, 
active kind of holiday.' 

He told me, on his first appointment, that, having 
looked through the written Instructions for Inspectors, 
he came forthwith to the conclusion that a good deal of 
them were official humbug, and more than it was really 
supposed any one would do. He saw Lord Lansdowne 
about it ; and he gave me an amusing account of how 
he, being himself very imperfectly acquainted with the 
details of the work before him, soon found that the 
old statesman knew but little more, and how he went 
off into one of those hazes of sonorous and dignified 
declamation which many of us well remember.* 

The Inspectors, on leaving office, and applying for the 
200/. a year pension, always received a formal testamur 
from the Office. I may be allowed to quote the 
greater part of the one given to Brookfield, signed by 
Lord Granville and Mr. Bruce (Lord Aberdare) ; as 
strongly confirming much that I have said, and ex- 
pressed with an emphatic force which I am sure was 
more than merely formal. The same may be said of 
the note which follows, by Mr. Lingen, then Secretary 

» I must not be content with this single reference to Lord Lansdowne. 
He was, for the whole remainder of his life, one of the kindest friends that 
the Brookfields had. The Inspectorship was, of course, from him, and he 
once offered Brookfield a living, but it was at a time when he was still 
equal to the former duty, and preferred retaining it. Nor, I believe, had 
any one a more hearty and genial appreciation of my friend's character than 
Lord Lansdowne had. 
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to the Committee — a man of cool judgment and few 
words. 

His great and well-known ability, devoted unreservedly to 
his office, has helped to fix public attention upon the educa- 
tion of the poor. His work has been characterised by im- 
partiality, keen judgment, sound sense, and consideration for 
all with whom he had to do. 

With health of late never strong, and often seriously 
depressed, he has never failed in the amount, vigour, and 
punctuality of his work. 

(Private.) My dear Brookfield, — It may be useful to you, 
d propos of Westminster, to refer privately to this official tes- 
timony — fruit of the appHcation to the Treasury for your Pen- 
sion — regarding your merits as an Inspector. If not, anyhow 
read it, and believe me most heartily to agree with it. 

Faithfully yours, 

R. R. LiNGEN. 
July ^ 1864. 

I may connect with his scholastic work, as probably 
much stimulated by it, though not arising solely out of 
it, the attention he paid to the art of elocution and 
reading aloud, and the remarkable excellence in it 
which he attained : I mean simply as an art, and apart 
from the substance of what was read, and again as dis- 
tinct from the particular occasion, such as preaching or 
making a speech. He gave several Lectures, of which 
brief notes remain, on this subject — once, in 1864, at 
the Royal Institution.* 

Of his skill in this histrionic, or quasi-histrionic, 

' In 1845 he wrote, after hearing C. Kemble read Shakspeare, *T 
have often tried to read a play, but having never heard one read, felt some 
difficulties, which I think I could now somewhat surmount. But reading 
is a very delicate art, and more difficult than acting.* 
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craft — ^that of reading out, with which of late years Mrs. 
Butler, Mrs. Scott-Siddons, Mr. Dickens, and many 
others have so delighted us, I think I can say that those 
who have heard him read the part of Shylock, or the 
story of Le Fevre in Sterne, will not readily admit that 
he has ever been exceeded by any one. In this, and also 
in his public speaking, to which I am about to refer — 
and in these as distinct from his preaching, about 
which I think there is no evidence to the same effect — 
he had some of the sensitiveness not unnatural to men 
who have some degree of reputation to maintain, as 
appears, often with much of his characteristic humour, 
in his Diaries. Once he says, at a country house, * I 
read aloud a bit of Tennyson at night ; but I think the 
men only partially concealed their sense of bore.' 

Of his power of clear and far-reaching articulation 
and enunciation I remember an instance relating to 
myself — a speech of his at the opening of the Albert 
Hall. I was at the time troubled with temporary deaf- 
ness, and yet heard him fully at a considerable distance. 
And it is observable that when he was a boy of twelve 
his mother spoke of his articulation as very bad. This 
may in a small way illustrate the well-known stories of 
Demosthenes and Socrates, and suggest that we may 
with equal truth use the converse of a familiar proverb, 
and say ' Melioratio pessimi optima.' 

I did not often hear him speak in public ; nor, I 
think, was it frequent with him, except at a particular 
time, about 1846, when he was often engaged as what is 
called a Deputation at meetings in various parts of the 
country on behalf of the Society for the Propagation of 
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the Gospel. A few of his speeches on those occasions 
remain, apparently in a complete form, in manuscript, 
written out, as I suppose, before delivery. They seem 
to me of a high order, both in matter and in language, 
and I believe were much admired and very successful. 
The following extracts from Diaries, concerning himself 
and others, in reference to those meetings, all in the way 
of good-humoured satire, may be found amusing : — 

'Project of an Association impeded by a let-well- 
alone Rector.' 

* Mr. opened, in a supposable way.' 

* Contracted a notion that Chairman was only luke- 
warm . . . circumstances chilling — felt as if merely 
wording away the hour — got home sullen and dispirited 
— took leave amid mutual graciosity and stiffness.' 

' Three words from the Chair — Rector as friendly to 

S. P. G. as to anything — Dr. very unsatisfactory, 

and edifying — myself struggling against an icy stream.' 

' Deputation ' (himself) ' began well, but the babies 
present adapted their powers of speech to other pur- 
poses than those desirable at such a time, and put out 
the wretched man almost irrecoverably. He struggled 
on — splashed right and left — cat-wise — dog-wise — any- 
thing but duck-wise — and, without absolutely getting his 
head under water, reached the bank at last.' 

It will be remembered that on his early change of 
profession he looked forward to a ' literary life.' In his 
youth this anticipation had some degree of definite reali- 
zation in some prose compositions, one of which, as a 
Declamation, obtained a prize at Trinity, and in a con- 
siderable number of short poems. All these compositions 
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have been preserved. The habit of prose writing, I need 
not say, he retained and improved to the last. Poetry, 
I think, he wholly gave up about his twenty-third year ; * 
and I have a dim recollection of his telling me in 1834 
that he did not feel that he had the true vein, and that 
he had deliberately abjured the attempt. I should partly 
attribute this to natural fastidiousness, for the poems 
have no small merit, though certainly not of any peculiar 
excellence. 

He was a fair classical, or at least Latin, scholar, 
though never much given to that pursuit ; and certainly 
much beyond the mark indicated by the following 
boyish specimen from his home correspondence at 
school : — ' Crede mihi, chare pater, dum vitales auras 
carpam, tuus Gulielmus ; * and again, * Non me recordor.* 
Mr. Wilkinson (above referred to) writes to Mrs. Brook- 
field : * His acquaintance with classical authors was not 
profound, even for a boy : but he was very ready and 
expert in expressing himself well in school translation :' 
and again : * His taste was much more to regard the 
matter of his author, than to regard critical scholarship ; 
he was not naturally philological.' He himself, in 1838, 
(but at a time when he was very ill and depressed) wrote 
to a schoolboy about Virgil : ' I could not bear such 
things : but then I was taught them very stupidly, and 
if I had been taught to take jam and syllabubs, instead 
of Livy and Euripides, in the same manner, I should 
have hated them as much.' But at Cambridge he 
thought himself likely to do better in Classics than in 

* In 1838 he speaks of verses he wrote in an album (which I have not 
seen) and says they were the first he had written for five years. 
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Mathematics. In 1830 he says, 'However I may or 
may not fail in academical — I would rather say mathe- 
matical — honours/ &c. ; and in 1831, 'I cannot hope for 
much success in the Midsummer Examination, inasmuch 
as the mathematical part increases, and the classical 
decreases proportionately, every year/ This is the more 
curious, as he unquestionably was a clear and apt teacher 
in Mathematics, as I can myself depose ; and many 
years after he had given it up, he told me he could 
easily recover what he had known in that line. 

He was for a long time an efficient member of the 
Committee of the London Library ; and there are note- 
books of his left, which he called Omniana, full of quota- 
tions showing a considerable range of reading, which, as 
in all cases, must no doubt have had much effect in 
fashioning his mind. But in any other sense, except of 
course as regards his Sermons, I should not say that he 
was, in any direct or special sense, a literary man. I 
remember once, when he was rather overdone witli 
Inspection, his saying to me, *I should like to He all 
day on a sofa, reading pamphlets.' When about to go 
to Madeira for several months, he told me he should 
take with him only the Bible and Shakspeare. 

And so at length I come to that which, after all, his 
most intimate friends will probably rate higher, in its 
own sphere, than even any other of his remarkable gifts 
— his social qualities. 

I need not remark how volatile and evanescent is the 
renown of social and conversational excellence. Those 
who appear to have had that alone or little else, such as 
(within the last hundred years) Hare, Fitzpatrick, 

b 
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Jekyll, Crcevey, Sharp (in his case no doubt it was of 
a somewhat artificial and made-up kind), will probably 
in time die out of remembrance. In the case of those 
who were eminent in this way but also in others, it is 
notorious how difficult it has been found to separate and 
fix this particular attainment in the written records of 
their lives. Coleridge's * Table Talk* gives no idea of what 
his wonderful monologues really were. Lady Holland 
probably did as well as possible in this respect in her Life 
of her father, Sydney Smith ; but those who remember 
that inimitable man himself will all feel that no such 
attempt could ever approach to complete success. I 
have heard an old lady say that the pleasantest men 
she ever knew were Tiemey and Windham. How many, 
fifty years hence, will know anything about that } while 
their eloquence and political careers are never likely to 
be forgotten. 

I have spoken above of the peculiar difficulty of my 
task. This relates chiefly to the view of Brookfi eld's 
character now before us. The most salient feature in it 
was undoubtedly humour : in his earlier life fun, of the 
most irresistible kind. I myself did not know him at 
College— the time of a man's life when the animal spirits 
are in their zenith. When I first knew him the pressure 
of the real work of life had already begun to have its 
sobering effect, and I therefore have no personal recol- 
lection of that exuberance in its broadest and most 
boisterous form, which those who did see it seem wholly 
unable adequately to describe. I have been fortunate 
in obtaining a few authentic notices of this time — some- 
times curiously contrasting with the gravity and dignity 
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of the writers now after so many years — which I may 
give here. 

Mr. Garden writes : ' Brookfield's humour — the rich- 
est, the most creative that I have ever encountered, and 
to which nothing that I ever heard or read of in those 
celebrated for the gift has ever seemed tome to ap- 
proach.' 

The Master of Trinity : — 

I can hardly suppose that I can add much to what you know, 
or have heard from his contemporaries : such generalities, for 
instance, as that he was an original humourist — ^his humour, like 
all tme humour, being quite unlike that of any other person ; 
that he had a remarkable gift of imitation, extending from the 
minutest vocal peculiarities to the thoughts and mode of expres- 
sion of those whom he imitated; that he was witty as well as 
humorous, though his witticisms grew too much out of the 
occasion not to suffer in the telling. All this and more you 
would find in him. And you will also, with his contemporaries, 
acknowledge his poetical sensibility, with which his Sermons 
were strongly coloured ; his insight into character (on which 
indeed his high power of mimicry was chiefly built) ; his kind- 
ness and real attachment to his friends. All this was (during 
his Cambridge life) combined with a certain moodiness or 
melancholy, from which he suffered greatly when alone, and 
which seemed to drive him into society in his own despite. 
When in society, he was by far the most amusing man I ever 
met or shall meet At my age it is not likely that I shall 
ever again see a whole party lying on the floor for pur- 
poses of unrestrained laughter, while one of their number is 
pouring forth, with a perfectly grave face, a succession of imagi- 
nary dialogues between characters real or fictitious, one 
exceeding another in humour or drollery. All this one looks 
back on with a sigh or a smile as may be. These gifts re- 
mained with him to the last . . . With his opiniofis he did not 
at that time take much pains; they were the result mainly 

b2 
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of impulse, though frequently showing considerable shrewd- 
ness. His associates in College were however all of the 
intellectual type. Into other sets he delighted to make oc- 
casional raids, for he was everywhere welcome, but apparently 
for the sole purpose of amusing his own set with anecdotes, 
traits of character, or brusqueries, which he had come across in 
the course of his excursions. With A. Hallam and the Tennysons 
he almost lived, and of course with those who could aflford time 

for their nodes costicegtie. Among these the Rev. was 

always to be found. He knew Brookfield — his powers and 
his weaknesses — perhaps better than any of his contempo- 
raries, and I always thought it an amiable irait in B.'s character 
that he was so constantly and warmly attached to so thoroughly 
worthy and earnest a man. 

Mr. Spedding was also one of the earliest of his 
friends. It was long before he produced, in reply to our 
application, the following very interesting Notice : as he 
says, * because of the difficulty of conveying an idea of 
the man, as I knew him, in words that would be rightly 
understood by others.* It will not bear curtailment. 

I do not remember the exact date of my first introduction 
to William Brookfield — it must have been about forty-five years 
ago — but I remember very well the place, the occasion, and 
the company. It was in those rooms in the New Court, and in 
that company, that a new and original form of human genius 
was revealed to me. 

He was then a very handsome youth, with a remarkably 
attractive countenance and manner, and already full of that 
indescribable humour with which I, in common with the rest 
of his large acquaintance, became afterwards so familiar, and 
from which I at least, for one, have derived so much matter 
both for amusement and meditation. I call it indescribable, 
because its eflfect depended so much upon things which cannot 
be described : the humour of the time, the characters of the 
persons present, the sensitive places in each that were so deli- 
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cately \ouched, tlie places which, as too sensitive, were so 
delicately avoided ; and numberless other proprieties of time, 
place, and person, without a knowledge of which it was — I do 
not say nothing (for there generally lay beneath it, when pro- 
perly understood, both good sense and fine observation) — but 
something so far short of the reality that I am unwilling to 
destroy my recollection of the life by trying to preserve it in a 
bad copy. It was a humoiu* which seemed to take notice of 
everything ; and being accompanied with remarkable powers 
of expression both by voice and action, it made itself intelligible 
to those whom it addressed by methods of its own, not to be 
imitated in writing with any characters yet in use. It had the 
appearance also of being unstudied and spontaneous ; and 
though (as men commonly take pleasure in exercising and cul- 
tivating the arts in which they excel) I suppose he must often 
have indulged himself, consciously or unconsciously, in private 
rehearsals within his head — if the rehearsal had any effect upon 
the performance it was only to make it seem more like a firesh 
production of the moment. I do not think I ever heard him 
say the same thing twice, at least not in the same way. Some 
difference in the surroundings was sure to suggest some differ- 
ence in the expression. Even when he had the same story to 
tell, and told it, there was always a fresh flavour about it 

With this peculiar humour, which was part of himself, and 
like a refracting atmosphere drew unexpected colours out of the 
plainest objects, were joined some more ordinary accomplish- 
ments, which made him a welcome addition to every party. 
He could act, and sing, and mimic, and read, and when under 
the influence of social excitement had spirits for anything. 
But though he was a good actor and a good mimic in the 
ordinary sense of the words, he was something far more than 
either ; for he could make the part while he acted it : and his 
assumption of another man's character went so deep that it 
seemed to endow him for the time with his capacities, and 
almost with his acquirements. In his own person I never saw 
that he had any great gift of oratory. But if he had had a fancy 
to personate Lord Brougham in a character, he would have 
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found himself gifted for the occasion with the power of tolling 
forth long periods of complicated structure and elaborate 
melody to clear and grammatical conclusions. I could almost 
fancy that if he had been called on to represent Sir Robert 
Peel speaking in the House of Commons, he would have ex- 
temporised a very judicious Budget — merely to make the like- 
ness complete. And though he did not for his own part deal in 
gnomes or aphorisms, if his part had required him to appear as 
one of the wise men of Greece, I have no doubt that he would 
have improvised a sentence as wise as any of the Seven. 

This abstinence in his own person from the sententious and 
aphoristic form of discourse, from the more quotable perform- 
ances of the wit which youth affects, as well as from enuncia- 
tions of opinion on matters philosophical, political, or literary, 
makes it the more difficult to give an idea of his conversation 
in those early days. I do not know what his opinions were ; 
whether he was a pro-catholic or an anti-catholic, a reformer or 
an anti-reformer, a utilitarian or a Coleridgian ; or whether he 
thought Byron, Shelley, or Wordsworth most deserving of the 
approbation of posterity : though those were then the great 
questions which seemed most to concern mankind. He was 
not a * reading man ' in the technical Cambridge sense ; and I 
do not think he can have spent much of his time in reading 
other things. For though the men among whom I used to see 
him, and with whom probably he chiefly lived at that time, 
were a very bookish set, I do not remember that he ever talked 
about books. And yet he was a studious and learned man in 
his way ; for the truth is that he was a reader of men. This study 
he pursued through all nooks and comers of society with insati- 
able curiosity ; and the result was that even then he had a 
more * learned spirit of human dealings ' than any man I have 
met with. He knew better how much people meant, and what ; 
and what they were likely to do. His powers of amusing gave 
him entrance into all companies ; his manners secured freedom 
and familiarity, and his observation could not sleep. So that 
his learning grew of itself 

But though he was hail-fellow with men of all sorts, and 
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ready to enter into all their humours with apparently careless 
enjoyment, he knew how to hold his own, and went no further 
with his company than he thought fit He took care that 
familiarity should not forget respect. And I fancy that all this 
time — I am speaking of the Undergraduate days, before the 
serious duties of after life imposed restraints upon liberty — when 
he left his party and retired within himself, he found himself in 
very grave company. It was observed by some of his intimates 
to whom that side of his nature opened itself more easily and 
frankly than it did to me, that with all his gaiety and spirits 
and social dispositions, he was not a light-hearted man.. And 
it was apparent to everybody that the arrangements of his own 
life were made upon serious consideration, with a full know- 
ledge of himself and the ways before him ; and not upon any 
light suggestions of vanity or ambition, which would have led 
him another way. Also, whatever work he undertook, whether 
it were more or less attractive, he seems always to have gone 
through with faithfully, and performed to the best of his ability. 
He appeared, no doubt, and intended to appear, very dif- 
ferent to different people. Friends naturally keep back from 
each other the feelings in which they cannot sympathise ] and 
when a character has many sides, this is almost as much as to 
present a different character to each different friend. With me 
he was always pleasant and cheerful. We liked each other 
from the first, and though neither our tastes nor our occupa- 
tions nor our walks in life had much in common, and though 
there were long intervals during which we neither saw nor 
heard of each other, there was never the least shadow of mis- 
understanding between us ; but when we met again after years 
of separation, it was always upon exactly the same footing — that 
footing of easy familiarity which springs from the confidence 
that there is no danger on either side of being misunderstood, 
therefore no need to be solicitous about appearances, and 
which gave me admission occasionally to some of his more 
private meditations, which he could not trust everybody to 
read in the right sense, or with the requisite allowances. For 
^ith powers of observation so keen, and powers of representa- 
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tion so ready, he could not but think of many things which it 
would have been dangerous to utter, because they would have 
been so liable to misinterpretation : and I dare say it was often 
a relief to find some one to whom he could impart them safely. 
But whether his observations and meditations were for the 
few or for the many, there was one virtue which they seemed 
always to possess: they were substantially just and humane* 
Though he was not without strong dislikes and disgusts both 
for things and persons, and though he had so potent a weapon 
of offence always at hand in his power of ridicule, I cannot 
recall any remark or anecdote or jest of his which was meant 
or calculated to create a feeling of dislike or ill-will against any 
man. He kept all his friends, and I do not know that he 
made any enemies. 

Jas. Spedding. 

Lastly, the Poet Laureate, who, as will have been 
noticed, was one of his most intimate associates at 
Cambridge, replied to our request, so to speak, *ia 
character ' : 

Brooks, for they call'd you so that knew you best, 
Old Brooks, who loved so well to mouth my rhymes, 
How oft we two have heard St. Mary's chimes ! 
How oft the Cantab supper, host and guest, 
Woidd echo helpless laughter to your jest ! 
How oft >vith him we paced that walk of limes. 
Him, the lost light of those dawn-golden times,* 
Who loved you well ! Now both are gone to rest ; 
\ You man of humourous-melancholy mark, 

Dead of some inward agony — is it so ? 
Our kindlier, trustier Jacques, past away ! 
I cannot laud this life, it looks so dark : 

SATcac Zvap — dream of a shadow, go — 
God bless you. I shall join you in a day. 

Alfred Tennyson. 

' Arthur Hallam. 
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These contributions relate chiefly to his University- 
days. One slight anticipation of the singular effect 
which his social powers were to have, I have . found at 
an earlier time, in a letter of his own, expressed with 
youthful ingenuousness, to his father, from Leeds,. 
December 20, 1828 : — 

The regret witli which I contemplate leaving Leeds serves 
more fully to convince me of the necessity for me to go where 
an inclination to study will meet with fewer seductions. Those 
to which I allude, being of a kind not perhaps intrinsically 
bad, are the more dangerous; I mean those of society, to which 
being invited without any claim from connexion, as it is 
flattering is irresistible. 

Again, from Cambridge in 1830, writing in peculiar 
circumstances which rather put him on his self-defence 
with his correspondent as to the use of his time, while 
admitting that his book-studies were not very severe, he 
speaks, with a manly straight-forwardness in which I 
can find nothing to blame, of much general improve- 
ment of mind, and adds : 

* I am admitted with the greatest cordiality and affection to 
society to which many who are called my superiors could not 
obtain access. This may sound like vanity, but I know its truth;. 
and I have no option between silence and candour. 

I will add a few words, though relating to later times, 
from a many years' friend of the Brookfields, Miss Kate 
Perry, as they so expressly corroborate a part of Mr. 
Spedding*s description. 

Often his wit and humour were so blended, that it was 
difiicult to say where one began, and the other ended. This, 
was exemplified in his inimitable powers of mimicry. He could 
imitate not only a trick of manner or voice, but he seemed 
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for the time imbued with the spirit of the person he por- 
trayed, becoming as it were the very person he represented — 
and this so free from malice, that no one's self-love could be 
wounded ; and in the case of two of his most distinguished 
victims, none more enjoyed the little comedy than they did, and 
many will remember the hearty peals of laughter which ensued 
at seeing themselves as Brookiield saw them. Still more 
amusing was it, when he directed his satire against himself, or, 
in his twofold skill of mimicry, imitated one who had to do the 
same by hinv 

I do not know that I, while entirely confirming all 
the above descriptions of his wit and humour from my 
own knowledge and recollection, can add much to them. 
Perhaps what I was most struck with (as I observed 
before respecting his Sermons) was the constant proxi- 
mity and juxtaposition, the rapid interchange, with this 
profuse wit and humour, of solid and serious good sense, 
fully equal to what will be well remembered in the con- 
versation and writings of Sydney Smith. 

The harmlessness of his wit must be specially noted. 
Mr. Kinglakc says : * I never heard him say a bitter 
thing.' Mr. Garden : * His humour . . . never left a 
sting behind it' Mr. Spedding*s and ' Miss Perry's 
testimony to the same effect has been already quoted. 

The reader will thank me for giving, without abridg- 
ment, the three following letters, from Sir Henry Taylor 
and from Mr. Kinglake * (recently) to Brookfield's wife, 
and from Mr. Carlyle to himself on his voyage to 
Madeira in 185 1. 

My dear Mrs. Brookfield, — I have been trying to do what 
you wish; and when you speak of anything that will help to 

* A few words from the latter have already been cited. 
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convey a'picture of your husband as he was ' in social life/ 
there seems no reason why I should be incompetent, for in 
years long pa^t I saw a great deal of him in social life, and 
no lapse of years could make one forget him as so seen. But 
is there anything more difficult to convey in writing than 
social charm? There was, no doubt, a distinct individuality in 
his, and it did not even bear a resemblance to that of any one 
else ; but I do not the less on that account find myself at a 
loss to reproduce it. To speak of an exuberance of wit and 
humour seems speaking in vain, when one finds oneself in- 
capable of describing what the wit and humour was which was 
exclusively ///>, and which could no more belong to another 
than the expression of his countenance could. One thing 
which his countenance always expressed to me was what is 
not distinctive, but on the contrary common to most men in 
whom wit and humour goes deep — a constitutional melancholy 
which goes deeper still. I derive this from his countenance 
only, having no means of further knowledge. You will know 
whether it is the right reading. 

To me it appeared that in order to appreciate his larger 
nature this needed to be understood, and something more. I 

• remember saying of him long ago, that his talents masked 
his abilities. I received the impression almost unconsciously, 
for I do not remember to have read any of his official writings, 
or to have heard him preach. But you say his Sermons are 
about to be published, and I should expect them to explain 
what I mean and to verify my estimate. 

From the year 1843 to the year 1873 I lived out of 
London and saw him but seldom ; and little as I have said, 
it is all I have to say; except that judging from his invariable 
kindness to me, he must have been a very kind man to many, 
and his memory must remain Avith them long, and preserve 

for them, as it does for me, a picture of the kindest and most 

genial aspects of social life. 

Believe me, ever yours sincerely, 

Henry Taylor. 
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Brookfield's capacity for friendships of the intellectual sort 
was immense, and in some respects almost unique, because in 
him there was apparently no thought of self to mar his keen, 
subtle appreciation of the powers which his companions were 
beginning to disclose in their early days at Cambridge. To a 
wonderful extent he knew the hearts and souls and minds of 
his associates, and could tell beforehand what each of them 
under given conditions would be likely to do and to say. Of 
course, therefore, he had infinite humour, but humour resulting 
— like Shakspeare's — fi*om mastery of human characters, and 
not from any love of mere shallow, mindless drollery. With 
his keenness of intellect, and perfect command of apt words and 
apt tones, he must have had a great power of sarcasm, but he 
never used it. I never heard him say a bitter thing. 

Though he asserted himself very little, men did not fail to 
recognise his powers. When Cambridge took pity on the 
lienighted state of Oxford, and gravely sent thither a * mission ' 
to enlighten it on the subject of Poetry, Brookfield was one of 
the chosen ambassadors. 

Those Cambridge * Apostles,' of whom Brookfield was one,* 
and with whom he lived a great deal, were all of them men 
highly gifted, and Brookfield was still closely associated with 
several of their number, when at length, after a few years of con- 
flict, they forced their opinions, their tastes, and their crotchets 
upon a puzzled and reluctant world. Thenceforth it fi-om time 
to time happened that some modest * Apostle ' * woke up and 
found himself famous,* and great was then Brookfield's delight ; 
but he always repudiated the notion that any of * the ini- 
tiated ' should allow the least feeling of surprise to mingle with 
their joy, saying proudly and exultingly : — * As if we did not 
all know that this would come ! * 

His love of his early friends Avas ardent, and proved to be 
steadfast, ending only with his life. Men may rail against the 
Church, but dear Brookfield, at all events — ever generous, in- 

* This is a mistake: he was not an *AiK)stle.' 
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dulgent, large-minded — ^was never the least demoralised by 
taking Holy Orders. 

A. W. KiNGLAKE. 



Dear Brookfield, — Thanks for your cordial little testimony 
on my behalf, which is a real pleasure to me, and was a glad 
-surprise withal, for I thought you had already sailed. That 
small Sterling affair,' — a poor little job incumbent on me in this 
world, and now hustled off me and finished, — will do very well ; 
in spite of the roaring of the Bulls of Bashan, who in various 
regions, as I understand, are busy enough — more power to their 
-elbows. 

I adopt, in late years a simple precaution, not to read any 
of tliat balderdash, how loud soever : sense is worth reading, 
€ven though abusive of you ; but nonsense is not, nor should 
one read it when there is a remedy, — not if it were proclaimed 
with a * 10,000 jackass power,' would I read it, for one ! 

We heard of you lately through the Grange, from two 
liands : H. Taylor says you show ample * spirit and vivacity ; ' 
the Lady A. winds up an equally kind account with this brief 
-sentence, citable against Mrs. B.^ * I like her very much.' My 
own hopes of you from this voyage are strong. May all good 
attend you in it, dear B. ! Continue, as you do, to make man- 
ful front against a world of confusions and obstnictions, such as 
Is allotted to all, — to each of us his o>\ti kind of it, burden 
etwHgh for every back, however strong ; and, with your eye on 
the eternal polestars (which do still shine to those that have 
eyes), step quietly along, quietly and manfully as heretofore, 
Ijating no jot of heart or hope. And know always, if that is 
some comfort, which it is, that there are friendly souls here, 
-which look lovingly across to you, with clear sympathy, with 
clear recognition, and will loyally welcome you back again 
-when the bleak weather has abated a little. 

With many true regards, I wish you a good voyage, and bid 

* Life of John Sterling. 
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God bless, your household and you. And so adieu for^this^ 

time. 

Yours ever sincerely, 

T. Carlyle. 
Chelsea: Norvetnbcr ^ 1851. 

Brookfield, with his wife, was a very frequent visitor 
at Lord Crewe's beautiful Hall ; and I am tempted to 
add the following from one of his letters in 1870, as a 
pleasant illustration of his social life and position : — 

To-day has been the great Function. The Chapel beautifully 
restored and decorated. ... All went off extremely well. Al- 
most as we were going into Chapel, Lady Houghton came to me 
and said Lord Crewe had set his heart on my i)roposing a toast 
after luncheon (70 people— magnificent repast). I dreaded it 
beyond measure, but it was impossible to refuse, so 1 made a 
little play with * the friends of the Crewe family.' It made a 
little relief against the other speeches, but it was nonsense ta 
call it — as some did — *///^' &c. The real speech was Houghton's, 
which was of course good. . . . Lord Crewe's own, so humble 
— so tender — so pretty. ... I could not quite suppress a little 
moisture under the cye-Hds. 

A few special notes I add from Mr. Garden : — 

His humour, though an unequalled social accomplishment^ 
and therefore means of shining in society, was often poured 
forth upon one companion as freely and richly as though there 
had been a whole circle to stand and clap hands. . . . Though 
in his Undergraduate days Brookfield did not contemplate taking 
Holy Orders, and though his views on the graver features of 
human life and destiny were somewhat unsettled, he ever clung 
to the noblest and best among the men around him. . . . He 
was a man of singularly strong affections. I can vouch for this, 
and it is important to mark it, for society is apt to think other- 
wise of the man who contributes most to its amusement . . . He 
passed, I think, through University life without being in debt.* 

* Brookfield wrote in 1S41, < My one great rule as to money matters is^ 
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This you know is a harder victory, even for those graver and 
steadier than he then was, than people ignorant of the Univer^ 
sity would fanqr. 

The testimony of near relations is sometimes thought 
partial. But the following, from Brookfield's brother- 
in-law Sir Arthur Hallam Elton, is so true and so 
forcible, that I could not think of omitting it :— 

My thoughts wander back to a multitude of old associations 
and memories. Of late years — indeed for many years — each in 
his own path finding occupation and duty press upon him, as 
well as other circumstances, we were not so intimately asso- 
ciated But of old, of course, we were most intimate — few, if 
any, did I feel so ready to confide all my thoughts to, or to con- 
sult I remember him so well at Southampton— our pleasant, 
joyous talk of an evening — then attending St. Mary's and 
taking notes of his Sermon, to the surprise of some one near me. 
Then at Newbridge, in Ireland, how he enjoyed the new life of 
a rural mess-table, and our long rides, and his rash encounter 
(by words, not blows) with an enthusiastic admirer of O'Connell 
(at a picturesque wayside inn, by a brawling stream), who could 
hardly contain himself at the Saxon's presumption. Then his 
love for this old home.* What appreciation for all that was beauti- 
ful, all that was quaint, all that was out of the common ! How 
his swift and humorous fancy suddenly placed some common ob- 
ject, thought, or incident in the most curiously amusing position 
and aspect ! How admirable his narrative power ! He never 
fatigued, all was so easy — it seemed quietly to brim over from 
his mind, not pumped up, but naturally over-flowing because 
it seemed wanted, or appropriate. So helpfiil also. I can see 
him playing and practising sacred music, giving us chants for 
our rustic choir ; composing hynm tunes, infusing melody into 
my uninstmcted ear. Always so attached to our father, so 

at whatever cost of penury and self-denial, to keep out of debt : ' and this, 
was his principle through life. 
' Clevedon Court 
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tenderly respecting and loving my dearest Rlioda. He had a 
warm and affectionate heart : she appreciated him much. But at 
times I think some shadow of his illness darkened his mind : he 
must have felt something was wrong, but kept it to himselfl 

I remember a sermon he preached at Tickenham Church. 
Rhoda and I were so charmed with it — I use the first word 
that comes — it was so apt for a village congregation : full of 
picturesque touches, too ; it alluded to the sweet dawning of 
Spring — the budding hedgerows, &c. His lot was chiefly 
cast in the fevered atmosphere of a city, but it would be rash 
to wish it otherwise. The discipline of life is mysterious, and 
probably, if we chose for others arbitrarily as for ourselves, it 
would be the worse for us. 

Mr. Venables wrote of him as follows in the 

'Times:'— 

The death of the Rev. W. H. Brookfield, which occurred 
on Sunday, will cause a shock to a large section of society. His 
eloquence as a preacher won him many admirers, but his rare 
powers were most fully displayed in private intercourse. His 
conversation was riclier in dramatic appreciation and repro- 
duction of character than that of any humourist of his time. 
His anecdotes and his fanciful illustrations of real or imaginary 
events were unconscious works of art, and he confined himself 
with unerring tact to the inspirations of his peculiar genius. 
Although he had the keenest enjoyment of the wit, sophisms, 
and brilliant paradoxes of others, he never indulged himself in 
an aphorism or an epigram. His business was with human 
nature, and more especially with the oddities and eccentricities 
which are often more instructive than the regular and conven- 
tional course of commonplace life. It seemed to strangers that 
Mr. Brookfield's experience must have lain among extra- 
ordinary persons and improbable scenes, until nearer obser- 
vation showed that he had only given permanence and reality to 
some characteristic and insignificant trifle. If his treatment 
occasionally verged on caricature, it never deviated into ill- 
nature, and scarcely into satire. The amusement which lie 
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felt and transmitted to others seemed always to suggest a 
kindly feeling for the personages of his story. It may be 
doubted whether any master of humourous delineation ever 
caused so much pleasure to his hearers, at the cost of so little 
pain to the subjects of his discourse. Notwithstanding his 
rare facility of narrative and impersonation, Mr. Brookfield 
never degenerated into a jester. His temperament was serious 
and almost sad ; and he was only aroused into the exercise 
of his special faculty by his genial sympathy with the pleasure 
he had the power to cause. Notwithstanding the pressure 
in his later years of constant and increasing bad headth, Mr. 
Brookfield's mind was always active. Possessing, among other 
natural gifts, an accurate ear and a musical voice, he paid much 
attention to the study and practice of elocution. His de- 
livery in the pulpit was careful and effective, and his dramatic 
readings in private and on a few occasions in public deserved 
the high reputation which they obtained. The social void 
which is caused by his death will not be filled. Of the deeper 
sorrow of his family and his friends it is not desirable to speak 
in public. 

And Mr. Fitzjames Stephen, in the ' Pall Mall 
Gazette:' — 

On Sunday last the Rev. W. H. Brookfield, for many years 
an Inspector of Schools, and for some years past Preacher at tlie 
Rolls* Chapel, died after a short but painful illness. His death 
ought not to be allowed to pass altogether without notice. He 
formed a conspicuous figure in a well-known circle of society, 
and is not likely to be soon forgotten by those who belong to it. 
Mr. Brookfield was the contemporary at College, and the friend 
through life, of those who from forty to forty-five years ago 
would have been regarded as the most promising young men at 
Cambridge. Many of his old companions have distinguished 
themselves in various walks of life. Some have attained great 
eminence in politics, in law, in literature, and in science. Some 
have been able to colour perceptibly and durably the sentiments 
of important sections of the community. Very many, perhaps 

c 
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most, of his contemporaries have achieved more tangible success 
in life than fell to his share, but we are greatly mistaken if any 
of his old friends would refuse to assign to him a far higher 
place amongst his contemporaries than any which could be said 
to be due to any special definite thing done by him. Though 
it would be exaggeration to describe him as a man of great 
eminence, there was something striking, and in some points of 
view pathetic and memorable, in his career. Superficially he 
was a wit, a humourist, and an incomparable actor, and his 
talents in these matters were so striking and were so much en- 
hanced and set off by their contrast with the excessive gravity, 
to use no stronger word, which was the first impression con- 
veyed by his manner, that many persons failed to see more in 
him. Such a view of his character, however, was shallow. 
Without being specially profound or elaborate, he was a man of 
firm and steady convictions, not the less valuable because in 
these days they are not very common. Religion of late years 
has become to so great an extent, especially among the clergy, 
a matter of emotion, faith, and aggression on common standards 
of morality — it has, in short, taken such a high-flying, mystical, 
sacramental line — that the type of it with which our fathers and 
grandfathers were familiar amongst the clergy of their day is 
often treated with something like contemptuous indignation. 
Mr. Brookfield was a clergyman who thought and felt as num- 
bers of his profession used to think and feel before the Church 
of England was revived by the cross between Methodism and 
Popery which is now so generally admired. Such a position is 
in itself impleasant It drives a man, at once sensitive and 
clever, into sayings and doings which excite a stupid honor in 
those who have neither the heart to feel his moral worth nor the 
head to appreciate his intellect or its relation to his heart It 
is needless, however, to follow up this reflection. It is more 
pleasing, and, under the circumstances, more appropriate, to 
recall the shrewdness, vigour, and sturdy common-sense with 
which for many years Mr. Brookfield discharged his official 
duties, and the way in which his lighter qualities adorned many 
departments of life. Those who knew him will long remember 
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his career as a striking illustration of the strange moral and 
religious perplexities of the age in which we live, and of the 
difficulties which they are apt to cast in the way of a clergyman 
of strong, plain, manly understanding, great vivacity, and no 
talent for any sort of nonsense. It is a pity that such men have 
not a better chance in the world, for no one who is worth any- 
thing can know such a maa and not like and honour him 
heartily. 

I quote the latter as containing many true and strik- 
ing observations on my subject, not as indicating any 
opinion on the peculiarities in it which made it con- 
genial to the celebrated periodical in which -it appeared. 

Several of our correspondents, it will have been ob- 
served, allude to Brookfield's constitutional melancholy ; 
and Sir H. Taylor truly says that it is seldom, if ever, that 
that quality is wholly absent from the mental constitu- 
tion of great humourists. I can to a great extent 
depose to the fact as to the subject of this Memoir: and 
it might be variously illustrated from the Correspondence. 

Not unconnected with this were * silent endurance 
and extraordinary power of self-denial in all matters of 
personal ease and comfort,* of which Mrs. Brookfield 
speaks. This power of endurance, I need not say, was 
specially called forth at the close, which I must now 
approach. I have not much to record about the last 
days. Mrs. Brookfield writes : * He bore everything with 
the same characteristically silent endurance, only 
softened by a sense of what was drawing near. It was 
in absolute calm that' he passed away — no fear, no dis- 
tress — peaceful and collected.* His last words were to 
his wife — * Good-bye : God bless you !* 

The following, from Dr. Hermann Wcbcr, who at- 
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tended him, has some curiously characteristic touches of 
his death-bed, and is well worth preserving : — 

When it was my privilege to attend to your late husband, 
in conjunction with Sir William Jenner, Mr. Rouse and Dr. 
Thomas Jones, during his last illness, I was struck with his 
remarkable manner, his short, pithy answers, humorous mostly 
in spite of great suffering; the strange, almost Shakspearian 
dialogues with the imaginary characters of his delirium; the 
singular mixture of consciousness of his state and of fever-hallu- 
cinations, — on the one side giving the last blessings to those 
neiu-est and dearest to him, on the other endeavouring to get 
ready for the performance of the holy duties with which his mind 
was engaged when I last saw him alive. 

Those last days were full of suffering, but his mind rarely 
dwelt on the bodily pain, but constantiy wandered to other 
scenes. Pain and suffering were, however, not new to him, for 
our medical examination left no doubt that for many years he 
must have often suffered more or less, though he may have 
concealed it from those around him ; and possibly the fits of 
moodiness and depression which were noticed already in his 
younger days, were due to the long-existing disease which at 
last, when the nervous energy became exhausted under the 
combined influence of bodily suffering and mental uneasiness, 
led to that premature closing act. 

He left three children, of whom the daughter and 
the younger son, with their mother, were with him to 
the last — Magdalene, married in 1873 to Mr. William 
Ritchie, Examiner in the Education Department ; 
Arthur, in India since January 1874 with his regiment, 
the 13th Hussars ; and Charles, still under age. 

The Portrait which has been chosen for the Frontis- 
piece is that by Laurence, which was painted above 
twenty years before death, but is still the best and 
pleasantest likeness. 
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I conclude with the Epitaph by Lord Houghton, of 
which a part has been already quoted. 



TO THE MEMORY OF THE 

REV. W. H. BROOKFIELD, M.A. 

OF TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 

CHAPLAIN IN ORDINARY TO THE QUEEN, 

PREBENDARY OF ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL, 

SOME TIME CURATE OF ST. JAMES'S, LONDON, 

AND ONE OF HER MAJESTY'S INSPECTORS OF SCHOOLS. 



Energetic and judicious in his public functions. 

He was endowed with a special gift of preaching, 

Which illustrated spiritual and moral truth 

By a sound sense, acute wit, and mental sympathy. 

That attracted men of the highest cidture : 

While the simplicity and humility of his nature 

Made his ministrations welcome to the poor, and acceptable to all. 

Delightful in social converse, and dear to many friends. 

He has left an affectionate and mourning £unily 

Who raise this tomb. 



BORN 31 AUGUST, 1809. DIED 12 JULY, 
In the hope of a blessed resurrection. 



1874 



Lyttelton. 



It is perhaps necessary to explain that these Sermons were 
not originally written for publication. They were, for the most 
part, addressed to friendly congregations to whom much was 
conveyed by voice, and manner of delivery, which is lost in 
print. But I think I am not misled by my own feelings in 
believing that the large acceptance which my husband's preach- 
ing met with during his lifetime, fairly warrants this attempt 
to preserve a few examples of it. 

In preparing these writings for the press, I have been pain- 
fully conscious of my own inability to fill up omissions, or to 
make clear obscurities, which may here and there be found. 
I well know with what patient and conscientious care my 
husband would himself have revised his Sermons, if he had 
intended them for general readers. But I have not ventured 
to attempt any alteration beyond leaving out a few obvious 
repetitions, and correcting merely verbal inaccuracies. 

To those who knew and valued his teaching, it will be 
more acceptable exactly as he left it, than retouched by any 
other hand. To strangers enough is here presented to show 
that those social gifts to which so many of his friends have 
borne such cordial testimony, did not impede his spiritual in- 
sight, nor interfere with the simple reality of his belief. 

The faithful fiiendship which has traced out the foregoing 
Memoir with so much judgment and discrimination, is gratefully 
acknowledged by the Editor. 

Jank Octavia Brookfield. 

i6 Hereford Square, S.W. 
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THE DEATH OF THE PRINCE CONSORT, 

The grass withereth, the flower fadeth : but the word of our God 
shall stand for even — Isaiah xL 8. 



That great truth of which this text reminds us, is 
preaching itself to us at this time with peculiar impres- 
siveness. It is suggested to us by the season of Advent ; 
it is illustrated by the close of the year — with its in- 
evitable retrospect of the bereavements with which those 
twelve months have been commissioned ; within the last 
eight days, it has been written in startling characters 
upon the wall of every home in England, from the 
castle to the hut, by that hand which inscrutable 
wisdom has permitted so heavily to afflict this nation. 

We may safely say that at this moment, in more 
than 50,000 places of worship of various denominations, 
so many congregations, comprising every grade of social 
life, are listening with an interest which for once, needs 
no artificial excitement, to what 50,000 preachers, with 
their various degrees of judgment, of sympathy, and of 
discrimination, have to say about that late exalted 

B 
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person of whom wc are all thinking at this moment. 
Not only this, but every day during the past week 
people of every sort and every degree — of every religious 
creed, of every moral temper, and of every political 
prepossession, have been exchanging words of deep and 
earnest feeling about that man. I say THAT MAN, because 
at such a time one would wish to ascribe to him his 
noblest title, and that which he best illustrated and 
adorned. All have been speaking of him whom God, in 
His sovereign pleasure, has abruptly removed from the 
responsibilities which he was discharging so wisely and 
so well. 

And there has been one great speciality, in the uni- 
versal discussion of this exalted and conspicuous per- 
sonage. Generally speaking, the greater the discussion 
of any character, the greater the disparagement. 

The evil that men do lives after them. 
The good is oft interred with their bones. 

In the case before us, all that has been reversed. The evil 
— I do not use the word in its theological and pedantic 
sense, but with its ordinary and colloquial meaning — the 
evil it would be hard for the most microscopic and preju- 
diced anatomy to detect ; while to the good, the lips of all 
without exception, bear ungrudging witness. That no 
more blameless character or more unimpeachable ex- 
ample, in every social and domestic relation, ever 
adorned the annals of a nation not deficient in chival- 
rous, self-controlled and virtuous princes, has never been 
denied at any moment, however suspicious, or in any 
quarter however censorious. And even if the full 
current of ample and ungrudging homage, should any- 
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where at any time, have met with some partial obstruc- 
tion from political jealousies, which may have cherished 
and encouraged each other into an ungenerous excess, 
still it will be admitted by the most vigilant and sensi- 
tive guardians of his memory, that now at least, that 
stream of grateful and affectionate acknowledgment, 
flows in no stinted or obstructed course ; that those 
miserable jealousies being now absorbed in a sense of 
national calamity — not greater indeed, for nothing can be 
greater — but scarcely less than the domestic bereave- 
ment of the Royal Family itself — those most forward and 
profuse in eulogy, have been those who had something 
to retract ; and there has not been a single voice that 
has been either hesitating or discordant, in the great cry 
of lamentation which has filled the land. 

It is avowed that from an age when the judgment 
could scarcely be mature — as the closest friend, adviser, 
personal protector and husband of the Crown, his in- 
evitable, but not ostentatious influence, has been so 
wisely, so judiciously, so honourably, and I must think so 
conscientiously exercised, that harmonising with kindred 
dispositions in the Queen, it has under God's providence, 
kept every jewel of that crown bright, in an atmosphere 
in some moments adverse to the royal symbols ; it has 
held the throne steadfast in an age of insurrection ; it has 
maintained a household, which has been a model to the 
most domestic nation on the globe, and the effect of 
which in moulding other households has been such as 
no arithmetic can calculate. Some of us are old 
enough to remember other astounding national be- 
reavements. Some of us can remember when, at a very 
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critical and threatening time, forty-four years ago, two in- 
heritors of the throne — Mother and child, were carried 
off " at one fell swoop " together — and the nation sat in 
sackcloth. But it may be doubted whether, even so far 
back as history extends, so strong a buttress has been 
removed from any throne, as that which the late Prince 
Consort supplied, in his sagacious appreciation of his 
constitutional position, and in the self-controlled wisdom 
with which he discharged its responsibilities. 

Language like this a fortnight since, would have 
been fulsome, gratuitous, offensive. To-day it is only 
the Echo of an Empire's verdict. 

But standing here in the name of the Eternal and 
Allwise ; standing here beneath the shadow of His 
Almighty hand — standing beneath the Cross, the symbol 
of the Crucified ; standing as the messenger of the risen 
and ascended Christ — King of kings, Lord of lords, 
the only Ruler of princes — I feel it right to pause in the 
language of praise, though it be the praise of one of the 
most faithful and efficient of His stewards. 

And placed as we all are this day in the House and 
worship of God, upon a spiritual elevation, from which 
the unevennesses of the world beneath, grow dim and 
indiscriminate, there is perhaps one consideration which 
may check the strain of eulogy — feeble and inadequate 
as it is, the consideration, namely, how peremptorily such 
a strain would be repressed by the departed subject of 
it, as being to his own ear incongruous and unwelcome^ 
and sevenfold incongruous and unwelcome here — ^here 
upon the very footsteps of his Maker's throne. 

It is a common thing, in devising any honour to the 
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memory of the dead, to consider what they would them- 
selves prescribe, if it were possible to appeal to them. 
Thus to one we raise a statue, to another we build an 
hospital, to another we found a college, and so on. And 
is it to be thought that one whom the majesty of death 
has raised far above the loftiest distinctions, which in 
this world he adorned, is it to be thought that phrases of 
personal panegj'ric are what would fall most welcome, on 
his ear, spiritualised, exalted, purified as it is, far — far 
beyond the buzz of human talk about his grave } 

Above all, would not one whose sense of dut>'^ was so 
over-mastering as his whom we deplore, would not he say. 
* Cease your praises — keep them for those whom such 
commendation may encourage on their struggling up- 
ward way ; but use my death to remind others that they 
must die — that they have an eternity before them after 
death ; and if you can persuade one man or woman — 
or even throw abroad at venture, amongst many men and 
women a persuasion, of which here and there one, may 
catch a salutary fragment — that their life is frail and 
short, their duty infinite, their destiny eternal ; that God 
IS the God of death as well as of life, and the Father of 
His children both in life and death — this is the only 
homage to my memory that I crave.' 

It is in the conviction that this, or something akin to 
this, would be the sentiment of our illustrious dead, that 
I here dismiss the personal part of this day's topic, with- 
out another word in praise of him of whom posterity 
will read in remote annals, as " THE WISE AND GOOD." 

It is reverence for the majesty of grief, that has 
restrained me from speaking of those on whom this 
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abrupt blow has fallen with its most crushing weight 
The sacredness of domestic sorrow, as it insists upon 
seclusion from the observation of the eye, may claim 
exemption also from the comment of the lip. 

But there is one way in which sympathy with that 
afflicted household may find utterance, without violating 
the sanctities of either silence or retirement, and that is 
by lifting to the great Father's throne, a prayer to the 
validity of which, not spoken words, but only the soul's 
sincere desire is indispensable, for * the fatherless children 
and the Widow and all that arc desolate and oppressed ; ' 
that it may please God ' to comfort and relieve them ac- 
cording to their several necessities, giving them patience 
under their sufferings, and a happy issue out of all their 
afflictions/ 

For the present necessity, this almost domestic 
aspiration may be more appropriate to our actual feel- 
ings, than one of wider and more comprehensive scope. 
And with regard to national and political exigencies, we 
arc certain that He who has hitherto so signally sur- 
rounded her Majesty with His Almighty favour, will 
not leave her nor forsake her, at the hour when she 
clings most appealingly to the Divine support ; and that 
from the stores of His providence and grace, He^will find 
means to strengthen, to defend, to guide, and even to 
comfort her in the pressure of this vast bereavement ; 
the very magnitude of which, and the excellence of the 
boon recalled, should help to remind us that it was the 
gift of God, from whom all good gifts proceed — and so 
to God, and to the love and care, and to the still further 
purposes of God — it has gone back again. * The Lord 
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gave and the Lord hath taken away. Blessed be the 
name of the Lord.* This personal prelude to a few 
words of more general application, would not have 
seemed too long if it had been less unworthy of its 
illustrious subject. It will have superseded the necessity 
for any detention over the first clause of our text — * the 
grass withereth * — which expresses a truth, or truism, to 
which no one of us at this moment is insensible. 

But the words which immediately follow, seem to 
me something more than a mere rhetorical reduplication ; 
* the grass withereth and the flower fadeth' May we 
not, without any extravagance of fancy, find in the 
fading of the flower, something more than a reiteration 
of the withering of the grass } May not the word ' flower ' 
indicate the ornaments, the garniture, the efflorescence of 
a man's life, considered apart from, and over and above 
the more substantial and indispensable elements of his 
existence } While * the grass ' represents human life in 
its more solid and material aspect, may not ' the flower ' 
suggest its more attractive properties — its moral require- 
ments, its intellectual accessories, its civil prominences, 
its social distinctions t It seems to me as if it might 
comprise all the more decorative and exalted predica- 
ments of life — its mental cultivations, its honourable 
ambitions — its achievements in literature, in politics, in 
science, in the liberal professions, in arts and arms, and in 
social advancement. All these, like leaves and flowers, 
the garniture of vegetation, have their providential use — 
to stimulate, to protect, to nurse the rudimentary and 
infant fruit, that it may grow to perfection — which is the 
aim and end of all profitable cultivation. And I make 
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no doubt that recreation, honours, social distinctions, the 
gratification of modest aspirations and ambitions, are 
permitted by our Heavenly Father, not only as the reliefs 
and relaxations of the more laborious and substantial 
tenor of human life, but even as the sustenants and 
auxiliaries to that ultimate purpose of 'usefulness' or 
fruitfulness which is required from Man by his Maker. 
' Herein is My Father glorified, that ye bring forth much 
fruit/ And as one kind of seed or fruit, according to 
the purposes of nature, is connected with one kind and 
amount of flower, and another with another,less or more — 
and even some with no flower at all, that is perceptible ; 
and as one purpose is fulfilled by the modest petals in 
the English hedgerow, another by the gorgeous blossom 
of the tropics — so God has various uses and purposes 
for His ser\'ants upon earth, which will be promoted by 
various stimulants and sustenants and circumstances, 
which may be termed ' the flower * of life. And more 
than this, I make no doubt that if we could see through 
the Almighty purpose, we should see that every man — 
if he would be true to God and to himself — would be 
found to be placed exactly in those circumstances most 
suited to mature the immortal germ, planted by the Spirit 
of God within him. 

* The flower fadeth/ The ornaments of life must 
perish. The laurels of genius, the medals of science, the 
accumulations of industry, the distinctions of patriotism, 
the decorations of naval and military glor>% the statues of 
political eminence — all these have their use, as stimulants, 
as accessories, as auxiliaries — permitted, (if subordinated 
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to charity and truth) in keeping men to the mark of 
duty and their higher calling. 

But having answered that end, they must perish. 
They have done their work. They have accomplished 
their purpose — which was a temporary one. And when 
the supreme moment comes which will summon the poet, 
the philosopher, the statesman, the warrior, the honour- 
able and distinguished amongst men, to render an ac- 
count — not of the incidents, the accessories, the efflo- 
rescence, the garniture, but of the result — the net pro- 
duct of his stewardship ; when he is cited — as we must 
all soon be cited — the scholar to stand before the God of 
knowledge ; the poet before the Creator of imagination ; 
the philosopher before the Sun of science ; the soldier 
before the Lord of hosts, the Arbiter of battles — the 
monarch before the King of kings, the Lord of lords, 
the only Ruler of princes ; shall we not then look for 
something else than the distinctions of time, shall we not 
find its proudest laurels withering into a handful of dust, 
its most dazzling decorations darkening into insignifi- 
cance } Shall we not learn that not only * the grass 
withereth,* but even the more attractive flower fadeth } 

But if that flower has been duly cherished — no more 
nor less than duly cherished — the falling of its petals will 
but disclose the immortal fruit which has been silently 
ripening beneath. For this we have the word of God ; 
and the same text which tells us that * the grass withereth 
and the flower fadeth,* assures us also that * the word of 
God endureth for ever.' That word is pledged to the 
faithful servant of Christ — and surely he is the most 
faithful servant, who is also the most practical and useful 
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servant — that word is pledged to him, that an unspeakably 
blissful immortality awaits his removal from this earthly 
tabernacle. 

Hear what our Saviour Christ saith to all who truly 
serve Him. * I am the Resurrection and the Life ; he 
that believeth in Mc, though he were dead, yet shall he 
live ; and whosoever livcth and believeth in Me shall 
never die.* John xi. 25, 26. 

* In My Father's house are many mansions, I go to 
prepare a place for you.* John xiv. 2. 

' Well done, good and faithful servant ; thou hast 
been faithful over a few things, I will make thee ruler 
over many things : enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.' 
Matt. XXV. 21. 

Hear also what St Paul saith. * When this corruptible 
shall have put on incorruption, and this mortal shall 
have put on immortality, then shall be brought to pass 
the saying that is written, Death is swallowed up in 
victory. O death, where is thy sting } O grave, where 
is thy victory } The sting of death is sin ; and the 
strength of sin is the law. But thanks be to God which 
givcth us the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ.' 
I Cor. XV. 54-7. 

This is the word of God, of which it is said that it 
shall stand for ever. * Heaven and earth shall pass away, 
but My words shall not pass away.' A full and realising 
faith in pledges such as these will find in them a balm 
for every kind of grief, but specially for the grief of death. 
To such a faith, which realises and makes present the glory 
and the life which death reveals — which overleaps the 
obstruction of the grave — which pierces through the 
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shadow of the vale of death — which cleaves with its 
aspiring wing the very vault of heaven, and sees the 
brightness of immortality, as clearly as if the floors of 
our eternal home were to break open and disclose all 
that lies beyond — to such a faith death may become 
transformed to an angel of life. 

Not that even such a faith will indurate the heart 
against the instincts of bereaved affection. Not that it 
will impose on you the obligation to be a Stoic before 
you can be a Christian. Faith and her sister Hope, are 
not the antagonists, but the auxiliaries and supplements 
of Love, and they will not with acrid jealousy, forbid 
that she should weep with Jesus at the grave of Bethany, 
or cry aloud with Rachel at her empty home in Ramah. 

But they will teach her through her tears to look 
beyond the grave and gate of death, to where death 
is swallowed up in life. They will tell her that the pangs 
of separation and the aching of bereavement, and the 
void of present loneliness, are not worthy to be compared 
with the blessedness to which the departed are con- 
signed — and in which they shall be restored at God's own 
time to the survivors. A faith like this, can learn to 
contemplate the separations of death — not without 
natural grief — but with resigned, and ultimately with 
comparatively cheerful acquiescence in the will of God. 
' It is the Lord ; let Him do what seemeth Him good.* 

In this spirit of submission it can feel the fond solici- 
tudes of parental love relax ; can hear the shuffled feet 
of them that carry out the friend of many years to the 
grave ; can watch the wind stir the long grasses on a 
sister's grave ; can find the cradle emptied of its happy 
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treasure ; can even send the first-born to be slain, if needs 
be, upon the altar of duty. 

All these it can endure, and think only that with 
every death a new tie is spun between itself and the world 
of spirits, where it shall taste the fulness of that love, 
of which it has known here at best, only a faint and 
temporal counterpart. Go then — thou that didst rock 
mine infancy and shield its innocence with prayer — go, 
friend of my youth, companion of my riper years ; go, 
sister of my confidence — child of my old age ; go, all that 
God claims back again : go everything except immortal 
Faith, and Hope, and Love. It is not long till all that 
was best and purest in this world, shall be restored, 
incorruptible, undcfiled, and fading not away; when 
Christ shall gather round Him His redeemed, and make 
a home for all those who in this life have been true and 
loving to Himself, and to each other. 
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I knew a man in Christ above fourteen years ago (whether in the 
body, I cannot tell ; or whether out of the body, I cannot tell : God 
knoweth) ; such a one caught up into the third heaven. And I knew 
such a man (whether in the body or out of the body, I cannot tell : 
God knoweth), how that he was caught up into Paradise, and heard 
unspeakable words, which it is not lawful for a man to utter.' — 
2 Cor. xii. 2, 3, 4. 

St. Paul means himself. He had met with some 
obstruction and affront in his ministry, from certain 
members of the Corinthian Church. In repelling their 
aspersions, and vindicating his claim to their allegiance, 
he finds it necessary to appeal to some remarkable 
privileges and distinctions which, under the Divine favour, 
he had been permitted to enjoy. He recites his pure 
Hebrew descent, with its legal prerogatives. He details 
his labour as an Apostle, and his sufferings in the cause 
of Christ. And we may remark in passing, that being 
forced by the ungenerous detraction of his adversaries, 
upon a strain of egotism and self-vindication, he exhibits 
no little of that peculiar hesitation, incoherency, and 
embarrassment which is characteristic of a modest and 
a manly mind, compelled into a momentary boastfulness. 
* Let no man think me a fool ; if otherwise, yet as 
a fool receive me, that I may boast myself a little.' 
(2 Cor. xi. 16). And several such ambiguous expressions 
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there are in these chapters, of which the true key is to be 
found in the conflict waging in the writer's mind, between 
modesty, and a sense of justice. Amongst other distinc- 
tions which he had enjoyed, he mentions that at one period 
of his life, he had been permitted to experience some 
mysterious, but not doubtful perception of the blessed- 
ness of heaven. In some manner or another — he does not 
pretend to specify the process, whether in a dream, an 
ecstasy, a vision, or in some transport of meditation — he 
does not say where — whether in the Temple, where he 
fell into a trance, or at Damascus, where he lay blinded 
with excess of light ; in whatever place and by what- 
ever process— whether in the body he could not tell, 
whether out of the body he could not tell — but in some 
manner or another, he enjoyed a positive sense of the 
heavenly blessedness, which he regarded as a revelation, 
but which he found it unlawful (or, as in the margin it 
is perhaps more correctly rendered, impossible) to com- 
municate. * On such a privilege and so signal a distinc- 
tinction,' the Apostle seems to say, * I might perhaps 
have been forgiven if I had dwelt with some compla- 
cency. But I repel the temptation. Of such a one I 
might be tempted to boast — but of myself I will not 
boast ; I prefer to speak about my own infirmities.* And 
so he dismisses this amazing subject. 

This is the first and last we hear of it. We learn no 
more of what he heard or saw — or in some manner ex- 
perienced — in Paradise. 

Strange surely, that he should neither here nor else- 
where, have disclosed these great details. Can any- 
thing be more legitimate than a reverent curiosity as to 
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the nature of that condition towards which we are 
exhorted to strive, upon which we are to set our affec- 
tions, and whither our Saviour Christ has gone before ? 

It may be faithless and unfilial to betray impatience of 
the calm attitude of trust, which the limitations of Divine 
Revelation seem to prescribe for us, but it is impossible — 
impossible that Christian people should not, at least, desire 
to know something of the quality and ingredients of that 
reversionary bliss for which they are running, oftentimes 
a weary, and sometimes a distressed and fainting race. 
And yet this curiosity — so reasonable, so inevitable — is 
only equalled by the blank reserve of Scripture, as to 
all particulars upon the subject. And the apparently 
deliberate and intentional manner in which occasions 
favourable for such revelation, (as in the case of Lazarus) 
are passed by, imparts to this silence an additional signi- 
ficance. 

It might have seemed that St. Paul had been 
reserved as a fitting oracle to supply this great blank 
in spiritual knowledge. And v/hen he announced that 
fourteen years before, he had been in some sense, ushered 
into Paradise — we may imagine the whole Church starting 
into an attitude of expectation — eager to hear some detail 
about that world in which she is so profoundly interested. 
We may imagine her asking, 'What is it, then, this 
Heaven for which we are here on earth probationers } 
Tell us, for thou has tasted this great blessedness. Was 
the army of Christ's Martyrs there — the glorious company 
of the Apostles — the goodly fellowship of the Prophets } 
Didst thou, didst thou see t/ie Crucified, surrounded by the 
spirits of just men made perfect, admitted to His presence ; 
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or was that august intercourse reserved for some future 
consummation of felicity? Was there speech and 
language among them — or did thought answer thought 
without such medium ? What were their employments — 
what their pleasures ? Did they ever need repose ? Is 
that other state of things all spiritual — no tangible forms, 
no material channels of delight ? or is it, on the other 
hand, a world something akin to this, but harmonised 
in every ingredient, to a perfection of blessedness — no 
jarring elements ; no frames diseased ; no aching hearts — 
no sin, no shame, no sorrow ? No lawless passion making 
a chaos of all within its reach — no rivalry to ruffle the 
calm tenor of friendship — no envy feeding on itself ; no 
jealousy dropping its venom into the cup of love. Is it 
a world like this, but many times more fair — distilling 
dews more fresh — wearing a mantle of light more lovely, 
and disclosing scenes of hill and vale — of wood and 
waterfall, of land and sea — such as no poet in his happiest 
vision ever pictured ? 

And the senses, here so limited in number and in 
power — are they enhanced or multiplied, so as to let in 
a larger host of sweet sensations ? Is the eye more cap- 
able to reflect the face of nature — are the chambers of 
the ear enlarged — is there any new enchantment of sound 
or speech ? Is the heart susceptible of new affections, 
exalting it as much above its present elevation as it is 
elevated even now, above that of the beasts that perish ? 
And those that we have known and missed on earth 
— that we played with in childhood, that we worked with 
in middle life— that we soothed and flattered in old age, 
in what manner have they changed ? Has the child 
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advanced to the prime of manhood ? Was the patriarch 
restored to it ? The silvery head, had it resumed the 
clustering curls of youth ? The cheek that fell pre-^ 
maturely pale, had it regained the blush of health ? The 
little dimpled hands that were laid in the grave in 
infancy, had they grown to the proportions of maturity ? 
Repel not, baffle not this importunate craving to know 
something of the souls that we have loved and lost. 
What did they look like? shall we find them easily 
again ? Ah, tell us of the blessed — what are they, and 
where ? and what -shall we be if we follow them ? 

But to such questions the Apostle i^ profoundly 
silent ; or replies, in words more tantalising still than 
silence, that the words which he had heard were not 
lawful or possible for a man to utter. Nor is it difficult 
to conceive the impossibility of conveying any adequate 
impression of the component elements of Heaven, to 
minds encumbered with the grossness of mortal nature, 
clogged with thfs body, warped and obscured by 
sensuous habits, and not yet purified up to the point of 
heavenly apprehension and susceptibility — an impossi-r 
bility resembling that of communicating problems of 
astronomy to a cradled infant, of describing the com- 
bination of colours in a sunset to one bom blind, of of 
imparting to the deaf the enchantment of harmony. 
But while the words mjght consistently be rendered 
* impossible to utter ' (whjch would render any discussion 
of its unlawfulness superfluous) it would seem, from the 
entire suppression of any attempt to describe what he 
had seen and heard, and from the obvious reserve 
maintained in Scripture upon the precise nature of the 

c 
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heavenly blessedness, and from the studiously figurative 
language in which it is always removed, as it were, 
beyond the reach of close and irreverent investigation — 
from ail these considerations it would seem that it was 
not only difficult, but also inexpedient to blazon these 
celestial secrets. If time permitted, it would not be 
difficult to find reasons for this inexpediency. There 
are many things which it would be utterly impossible, 
and even if possible, utterly inexpedient, to explain 
prematurely to children. This present life may without 
extravagance of fancy be regarded as the infancy and 
nonage of immortality, and Earth the nursery for Heaven. 
And we may conjecture many ways in which it might 
be detrimental to men*s souls if the mysteries of here- 
after were prematurely laid bare to them — laid bare, that 
is, before, by a life of discipline, obedience, duty, truth, 
and love, their souls had become purified to a certain 
degree of affinity with Heaven — how unsafe to expose 
what is unspeakably holy to the coarse comment of 
those in whom the material part of their nature has 
totally quenched the spiritual. How chilling and re- 
pressing it might be to beginners in religious life, to 
have all at once disclosed to them the high degree 
of heavenly mindedness towards which they should be 
always striving, and which must be attained before 
Heaven could be Heaven to them. And many other 
reasons will suggest themselves why it was in tender 
care for our advantage, that we have been furnished only 
with figurative and imperfect emblems of heaven ; such 
as walls of jasper, floors of crystal, keystones of emerald, 
gates of pearl, jewelled crowns, golden harps, and 
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glittering raiment — emblems utterly worthless in them- 
selves to a soul passing from time into Eternity ; but 
emblems which we are at liberty to expand into a value 
commensurate with Eternity, if we interpret them each 
one for himself, according to his measure of faith, and 
hope, and love, and heavenly mindedness. 

And so far from conjectures about Heaven being 
discouraged by this reserve in Scripture, and this 
emblematic way of painting it, does it not rather go to 
encourage conjecture by not tying us down and confining 
us to one limited and definite notion ? And considering 
the different ages, conditions, and capacities of mankind, 
from the most cultivated and etherial genius down to 
the mind dull by nature and torpid by neglect — with all 
the modifications and varieties which crowd the in- 
terval, and considering the incapacity of the most 
intelligent to conceive of Heaven with its boundless 
magnitude and infinite variety, as it really is ; may it not 
be better that each one should, be left to conjecture of it 
for himself, provided that reverence, and purity, and love 
preside over the speculation? The little child may 
think of Heaven as being always with its parents, or 
leaving them only to play with its departed brothers 
and sisters, as it used to do. The poor may look to it 
as rest from toil, and indigence, and neglect, and the 
enjoyment from Christ and his Saints of that kindness 
which has been too much wanting from their fellow 
men. The Red Indian may look forward to it as the 
happy Hunting Field, where sustenance will no longer 
be precarious. The man of science may expect steering 
amongst planets, satellites, and stars, with discoveries 
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that upset all previous theories. The recluse may bring 
more of the devotional, the artist more of the fanciful, 
the man of business more of the active and practical 
element than may be found in average anticipations of 
the future. But may not all be safely left undisturbed 
to their several conjectures ? They will all in one sense 
be right. They will all be right inasmuch as they will 
all be contemplating, under their own peculiar symbols, 
and according to their own peculiar bias, a Heaven of 
enduring happiness ; and nearer to the truth than this, 
perhaps, the clearest sighted and the most elevated 
speculation can hardly be expected to approach. For 
we may be sure of this, that the conjectures of Francis 
Bacon, of John Milton, or of Isaac Newton will not 
prove to have been so much above the fancies of a 
savage or a child, asthey have been below the reality of 
Heaven. 

I am not unconscious that at first sight this might 
appear to some, a purely romantic speculative subject, 
devoid of practical significance, and little suited to what 
ought to be the robust and effective purposes of religious 
exhortation. If it were so, he would be indeed without 
excuse who should obtrude it into the room of better 
things at such a time and place as this. But I believe 
that it is a subject upon which ten thousand questions 
are daily asked in the hearts of men and women and 
children, for one question that is asked upon abstract 
and controverted points of doctrine. And to St. Paul 
himself, in the way of stimulus, incentive, and encourage- 
ment, it appears to have been the most practical subject 
in the world. There can be no more convincing proof 
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of the attractiveness, the blessedness of what St. Paul 
witnessed than the abiding effect it had upon himself — a 
consideration to my mind, far more persuasive and more 
practical than any conceivable description of Paradise 
could have been. If this effect had been produced upon 
a weak-minded man or a fanatic, it would not have 
proved much. But we all know something of St. Paul, 
and of the proportions of his character. A man sound 
of head and heart. An honest man, whose hand, and 
foot, and lips obeyed the convictions of his conscience. 
He had opposed Christianity with all his might while he 
believed it to be false. He turned all his zeal into the 
current of its prosperity when he knew it to be true. A 
man too, of the highest intellectual power, nourished and 
disciplined by abundance of the secular erudition of his 
time. And this man, so accomplished, so cultivated, so 
sagacious, so honest, so real, so manly — what effect had 
this foretaste of Paradise upon him } It was fourteen 
years after he had experienced it before he so much as 
mentioned it. He had been silent about it for fourteen 
years. But all that time he had garnered up his heart 
in the ecstatic secret, as a mother garners up her heart 
in the memory of a departed child. Always and every- 
where that vision haunted him. His soul was not dis- 
tracted, but stimulated by the never-ceasing desire to 
recover the rapturous privilege which for a mysterious 
moment had been in his possession. He no longer 
counted his life dear unto him, except for the sake of 
what remained for him to do. He spoke of death as 
* finishing his course/ of ' being absent from the body,* 
as being * present with the Lord/ He was often ex- 
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pressing his Monging to depart and be with Christ,* 
which in language of almost tragic simplicity he con- 
trasted with this world as *far better/ 'Longing to 
depart, and be with Christ, which is better/ Yes, better 
in his estimate than mines of wealth, better than tons 
of merchandise, better than * the cattle on a thousand 
hills,* better than centuries of pleasure, better than a 
nation's praise, better than political power, better than 
all and everything in this life — however generous, how- 
ever exalted in its nature. * Longing to return to that 
Paradise which he had seen, and to be with Christ, which 
is. far better/ And how did he strive to realise this con- 
summation ? Did this glimpse of the future lull him 
into the dreams of a contemplative visionary ? Did it 
defeat the practical activities of his life ? How did he 
demean himself afterwards, in order to regain the blessed- 
ness that he had been permitted for a time to taste? 
Not like a brain-sick dreamer, pining and panting after 
some vision of ideal beauty ; not like a headlong 
enthusiast, neglecting the appointed work of life and 
substituting for it the uncontrolled and incoherent 
impulses of religious excitement ; not like a contro- 
versialist, mistaking the science of a theologian for the 
practice of a Christian ; not like a reeling fanatic, not 
like a flaccid sentimentalist, not like a self-sufficing fool ; 
but like a man — a man of God, a man in Christ — but still 
a man. Devotedness to Christ (almost as to a personal 
friend) the most intense ; labour, the bravest and the 
most incessant ; self-denial in the path of duty, the most 
severe ; love towards his fellow-men the most generous 
and tender; devotion towards God the most humblq. 
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grateful, and obedient — these were the implements with 
which he worked his way to Heaven. He was not 
content to think his way, to talk his way, to wrice his 
way, but he worked his way to heaven. God's grace 
enabled him to do it, but still he worked his way. And 
all the time he seems to have had in view that he must 
re-enter there by a narrower, darker portal than is the 
lot of most. He was beheaded at Rome — a martyr of 
Christ, as best became him. But never climbed con- 
queror to his car of triumph with a heart of such calm 
exultation, as that which Paul carried up to beat its last 
upon a scaffold. Never was pillow so welcome to the 
brow of toil, as was that block to the furrowed cheek of 
the weary and worn Apostle. Never fell sleep so timely 
and so welcome upon heavy eyelids, as that which 
sealed his eyes for ever to this wqrld, and opened them 
to immortality. May each one of us remember that 
there is this Paradise to win or to lose for us, no less than 
for St. Paul. We may not (but who can tell) be favoured 
with precisely such a sample of Paradise in kind or in 
degree, and yet we may enjoy some not altogether 
incomparable approximation to it. ' Blessed are the pure 
in heart ; ' they shall see something of God even in this 
life : and there are those who by self-purification and 
the cultivation of every high and holy aspiration have 
been brought to such a degree of spirituality, that to 
them the partition which divides the world of spirit 
from the world of matter, becomes in some degree 
transparent, and they perceive something of what lies 
beyond. But we may say that any time we think a 
thought, or say a word, or do a deed that is heavenly in 
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its nature, we enjoy some foretaste, however faint, of Hea^ 
ven* Every time that we pity and relieve distress ; every 
time that we have compassion one upon another ; every 
time that we forgive a trespass ; every, time that we 
rejoice with them that do rejoice and weep with them 
that weep ; every time that we exercise that love 
which has no taint nor dross of self in it — such love as 
parents and children interchange, and which comes 
nearest to the love of heaven — every such time, I say, we 
catch a glimpse of heaven. What then, might not all 
these and more such graces, combining and accumulat- 
ing, with the Spirit of Christ sanctifying and strei^^- 
ening them, do for us ? Meantime we observe of St 
Paul that piety, charity, hard labour, and a spirit of 
prayer, these were the most prominent characteristics of 
his life. Piety, a perpetual sense of relation to God and 
another state of being ; charity, a perpetual sense of 
relation to man in this present world ; hard labour, the 
outcome of both ; and prayer, not actual incessant 
solicitation, but that cherishing of a sentiment of uifion 
and communion with the spiritual world with which actual' 
prayer would never be incongruous. The manly, cheer- 
ful, humble cultivation of these virtues would go very far 
towards gaining for us that heavenly-mindedness which 
is the nearest approach to St. Paul's singular privilege, 
of which, perhaps, you are at present capable ; and which 
without any doubt would prepare us, by God*s assisting 
grace, for the full consummation in our own experience, of 
that blessedness the mere foretaste of which on earth he 
found unspeakable. 
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TOO LATE. 

When once the Master of the house is risen up, and hath shut to 
the door, and ye begin to stand without, and to knock at the door, 
saying. Lord, Lord, open unto us ; and He shall answer and say 
unto you, I know you not whence ye are. — Luke xiii. 25. 

We all know from observation or by personal ex- 
perience that it is possible to be * too late ' — too late, 
though it be only by the smallest appreciable fraction of 
time ; too late, however vast and irreparable the mischief 
resulting from that misfortune ; too late, if only by a 
minute to catch a train, and so earning some irretrievable 
inconvenience, perhaps, to thousands ; too late — if only 
by a day, to arrest a fatal disease ; too late — if only by 
an hour, to execute a will which would have secured 
affluence to your family. 

It has happened probably to almost all of us at one 
time or another, to pass over London Bridge on our way 
to one of the railway stations at the foot of it If so 
we can hardly have failed to cast an enquiring glance 
on the clock of St. Olave's there, to see whether or not 
we were in time for our destination. And of all the 
clock-faces in the world, that I should think, is the one 
which during the last thirty years has seen the greatest 
number of eyes turned upon it, with every kind and 
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every degree of eagerness and excited interest, lest the 
traveller should be too late for what he came— the 
commercial agent hurrying to Paris, to Brussels, or to 
Amsterdam to effect some huge contract which hinges 
on a crisis in the market ; the messenger of Govern- 
ment, with documents of war or peace which will affect 
that market to the extent of many millions; the 
swindler, with a booty so big that he is swollen into a 
kind of hero ; the murderer, red-handed from his crime, 
panting to outstrip the avenger of blood that is tracking 
him behind ; the parent carrying a breaking heart to 
some remote lodging by the Mediterranean, to catch the 
last breath and the last wishes of an only child. 

But the speciality best deserving our attention is 
that that notable dial has not only seen so many faces 
turned upon it of travellers that feared they might be 
too late, but that it daily sees — saw yesterday, sees to- 
day, and will to-morrow see — so many that are too late. 
In vain all their regrets that they started so tardily; 
in vain do they upbraid themselves with having lost so 
much time upon the road ; in vain do they expostujate 
with the impediments that seemed to accumulate more 
thickly the nearer they approached their station ; in vain 
their countenance of blank dismay on reaching it, to find 
the door shut by the imperturbable official in their faces ; 
vain, all in vain, to beat never so vehemently at that 
door and assert the urgency of their errand and the ruin 
that will follow its failure. Even while they expostu- 
late the train is plunging and clattering on its in- 
exorable way. Nothing — nothing can call it back. 
A cataract of tears, a storm of sobs, a hurricane of 
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prayers cannot recall it. It is gone — to Gravesend, 
to Chatham, to Dover, to Folkestone, to Newhaven. 
It is gone ; and its passengers will presently be dis- 
tributed to the four comers of the earth, in pursuit 
of their pleasure, their duty, their profit or renown ; 
cwhile the discomfited victim of procrastination remains 
to deplore his loss, perhaps irreparable, in having been 
too late. The commercial contract is defeated ; the 
international convention is delayed ; the swindler is 
arrested ; the murderer is in irons ; the parent's heart 
may break, but he will never see his child again alive. 

It seems then, that there really is such a thing as 
being too late ; and that the magnitude of the disaster is 
no bar to its occurrence. Your attention is particularly 
invited to this fact that that is no bar. It is im- 
portant to observe this, for there is an indestructibly 
hopeful tendency in human nature (of which we may have 
to say more in the sequel) to feel rather than to think 
that a very, very great and immeasurable calamity can 
scarcely happen. But let us not fail to note in the 
railway illustration before us, that the extent and 
importance of the interests involved make no difference — 
are of no effect whatever to hinder or to modify the 
issue. The departing train makes no distinction be- 
tween a labourer going to his work three miles down 
the line, and a Plenipotentiary loaded with protocols on 
his road to some Continental capital ; no more than the 
laws of combustion make between burning a splinter of 
firewood and devouring a million's worth of property. 
The magnitude of the interest at stake makes no dif- 
ference as to whether a loiterer is left behind or not 
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A truism this might seem which is verified every 
moment of our lives. But it becomes important to 
insist upon this truism, because although admitted in 
material life, the moment that it is applied to spiritual 
life, it is gainsayed or evaded — or at best disregarded 
and ineffectual upon our conduct God is too good, too 
great (so many people persuade themselves), too tender, 
too compassionate when it comes to the supreme 
moment, to permit any soul that He has made to be 
excluded from immortal happiness. He may permit, 
and for salutary purposes of warning and precaution 
may ordain, that the inexorableness of His laws both 
spiritual and material shall be pronounced as authen- 
ticated by himself. He may permit the analogy of 
nature and the constantly recurring experience of human 
life to invest the morose and gloomy notion with a 
plausible amount of probability ; he allows men daily 
to plunge themselves and their families into irretrievable 
inconvenience or ruin, through the operation of the 
inexorable laws of time and space, by neglecting which 
they have been too late for this or the other exigency ; 
but surely (such is in effect the language of these 
delicate and tender cavillers) surely this cannot extend 
beyond the world of matter into the world of Spirit ; it 
cannot be that the Almighty Father will permit a soul 
that He has made to perish. The prevalent convictions 
that countenance the contrary notion, and the analogies 
that support it, are not worth a philosopher's considera- 
tion ; they arc the grim threats with which a nurse terrifies 
her wayward infant into silence, but which will have no 
fulfilment in reality. It is inconsistent, say they, with 
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the Divine benevolence that a soul should be suffered 
ultimately to perish. 

Now, with regard to the Divine benevolence refusing 
to inflict pain or loss upon mankind for the violation 
of His laws ; — if we look around us there is not a square 
mile of inhabited creation that does not present abun- 
dant testimony to the pain and loss which follows 
rapidly any such violation. Are there no broken limbs 
— no brains diseased, no stinging nerves — no lacerated 
frames } Does not fire bum and water drown ; plague, 
pestilence, and famine desolate whatever becomes 
subject to their influence, simply by the working of the 
immutable laws of God's universe, without reference 
either to the magnitude of the loss or to the tragic and 
pathetic circumstances under which it is sustained } If 
God has ordained certain mechanical laws by which a 
ship, to sail safely over the sea, must be of such and such 
a construction and such and such an equipment, and if 
through ignorance, recklessness, or parsimony she be de- 
spatched in an unseaworthy condition, does she founder 
the less because there are 300 emigrants on board, who 
are all innocent of her defectiveness } If He has pro- 
vided lightning to purify the air (probably one of the 
greatest blessings in nature), and a poor wanderer 
overtaken in the storm, not wilfully and in defiance of 
the laws of attracticn, but in ignorance merely of those 
laws, take refuge at the foot of a lofty tree, which some 
of us know to be a conductor of the fatal fluid, and is 
stricken dead by the bolt ; is she the less killed because 
she IS the mother of seven helpless children } And 
when only five or six years ago an earthquake heaving 
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beneath the streets of Mendoza tumbled that city into 
ruin, and seven thousand, or as some reported, fifteen 
thousand of the population, directly or indirectly perished ; 
would it recall those victims to their ruined homes to be 
told that the Divine sensitiveness would not permit so 
heavy a sacrifice to that ignorance of the volcanic laws 
of His creation ? Nay, is not the fixedness of the laws 
of God in His material Universe and their immutable 
fulfilment, at whatever cost, the greatest material advan- 
tage which Creation boasts ? and would not their variable- 
ness, their dependance upon shifting circumstance, baffle 
all human calculation and embarrass every movement 
and defeat every contrivance? Not a ship would be 
launched — nay, not a footstep taken with confidence upon 
this whirling earth, if the laws of the lever, of gravitation 
and attraction, had to be deranged every time that the 
Divine compassion found what \vc might think a fit occa- 
sion for its exercise. Is it not a much more sublime and 
comprehensive love which makes those laws immutable, 
and leaves us to search them out and act upon them ? 
And if from the material world we travel to the moral 
world, what is there unreasonable in asserting that the 
tampering with His laws is followed by an inexorable 
penalty ? God makes a man, and says, * with healthy 
parentage, with cleanliness, exercise, fresh air, the alter- 
nation of labour and repose, with temperance in all 
things, this body shall grow up in activity and health to 
a manly maturity. Neglect these conditions, and that 
body shall perish prematurely, the victim of disease, of 
intemperance, or of mechanical accident* And it is so. 
And in that body He has placed a soul with tliis prescrip- 
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tion : that by faith and charity and self-control — and that 
communion with the spiritual world which we sum up in 
the word prayer, that soul shall grow in grace and life 
till it shall attain to the point of immortality ; and on its 
release from the husk, the shell, the body, in which it has 
been confined, it shall become the companion of spirits 
like itself in the presence of Christ for ever more. And 
as in the natural body it is possible that the rules of 
health may be to some degree neglected through care- 
lessness, frailty — self-indulgence — and yet afterwards be 
compensated by bitter medicaments and severe restraint 
and self-denials, far exceeding the indulgence which has 
necessitated these correctives — and thus the tone of 
health may be restored ; so likewise in the soul it is 
possible that through infirmity it may fall from the 
strict rule of Christ ; and yet by penitence and redoubled 
effort and increased vigilance recover its position, and 
finally inherit substance with the Saints in light. But, on 
the other hand, as in the body that persists in intempe- 
rance, or subjects itself beyond remedy to any adverse 
influence, a moment comes, unknown to the most dis- 
criminating diagnosis, when the possibility of cure is 
past ; when all from that moment is declivity, when pru- 
dence, resolution, all remedial measures are in vain, and 
when, in short, it is 'too late ; ' so in the soul that continues 
to defy the Divine ordinance and to presume upon the 
Divine forbearance ; which tramples upon the laws of God 
and insults His mercy ; which trifles with its obligations, 
sets at naught the Almighty counsels, and spurns His 
reproof ; unless this fatal process be arrested by timely 
repentance, unless the besetting sin be conquered, unless 
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the evil habits be discontinued, unless duty be recognised 
and discharged, there comes a time when conscience is 
all tarnished, as a piece of silver becomes tarnished by- 
neglect, and incapable to reflect the face of God ; there 
comes a time when the susceptibility of the heart is 
irrecoverably impaired and has no longer any inclina- 
tion to amend ; there comes a time when the spirit is so 
earthbound that it can no longer reach to things above ; 
there comes a time when the whole soul is so shrivelled 
up and withered into an image of sin, that it has not left 
one single faculty for serving God or Man ; when it is no 
longer of any more use to Man or God than a broken 
potsherd ; when there is no reason left in Earth or Heaven 
why it should not perish and become extinct ; and when 
therefore, even if some kind of vague and futile wish 
remain that it might compromise between earth and 
heaven, and secure the gain of godliness together with 
the continued indulgence of its sordid self — it is too late ; 
the door is shut, the day of grace is ended. And Faith and 
Charity being no longer capable of resuscitation, Hope 
also must bid adieu to prospects which are not the real 
creations of faith, but are only the mirage of that Desert 
which protracted sin and selfishness have made. And 
thus a moment may come even in a man's lifetime, but 
unknown even to the discernment of an Ang/el, when, 
because repentance and the real wish for amendment 
have become impossible, amendment itself has also 
become impossible — and it is too late. The door is shut 

Late, late, so late ! and dark the night and chill ! 
Late, late, so late ! but we can enter stilL 
Too late, too late ! ye cannot enter now. 
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No light had we : for that we do repent ; 
And hearing this, the bridegroom will relent 
Too late, too late I ye cannot enter now. 

No light : so late ! and dark and chjll the ni^ht \ 
O, let us in, that we may find the light ! 
Too late, too late ! ye cannot enter now. 

Have we not heard the bridegroom is so sweet ? 
O let us in, tho' late, to kiss His feet ! 
No, no, too late ! ye cannot enter now ! ♦ 

I started with a homely and familiar illustration of 
how people are often too late for a journey of great 
consequence. \ havQ been l^d intg ^ digression, en- 
deavouring, apart from all lurid colouring and fanatical 
assumption, to suggest how there is nothing unreason- 
able, nothing inconsistent with the analogy of nature, in 
the notion that God may permit a ^oul to perish, to 
become extinct ; ^nd therefore that a n^onient arrives, 
inscrutable to man, when it becomes too late. And this 
has seemed necessary, because there is a great tendency 
to fancy that the Diyine forbearance will over-rule the 
Divine righteousness— -and so it does when repentance 
and amendment justify that proof of condonation. Then 
mercy and truth do me^t together ; righteousness and 
peace then kiss each other. Once introduce the element 
of repentance and obedience, and there is no language 
laige enough to express the comprehensiveness of the 
Divine n^ercy. But even where there is no sign of repent- 
ance, no reasonable token of amendment, the wish is 
father to the thought that God will still suffer His laws 
to be despised with impunity, that it never can in this 
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world or another be too late— forgetful that all our 
instincts point to an analogy between the world of 
Matter, in which He evidently does let His laws bring 
their inexorable results, and the world of Spirit, in which 
He has declared that without repentance those results 
shall inevitably come. Let it be remembered that I 
have not sought to startle you by any coarse material 
imagery of what may be the alternation of a blessed 
immortality. I have not dared to conjecture what the 
perishing of a soul may be. I have not enquired to what 
extent certain evidently figurative expressions, such as the 
worm that dieth not, are figurative ; I have not touched 
upon the question how far Eternal death and perishing 
for ever are compatible with an Eternal life of conscious 
pain. I admit the obscurity and scantiness of revelation 
upon this awful subject. I have limited myself to the 
simplest and most subdued language of Scripture, * The 
soul that sinneth, it shall die ; * and to the language of 
Christ Himself, * Except ye repent ye shall perish.' My 
sole present purpose has been that you should discard 
that easy going fancy — for belief it does not deserve to be 
called — that God's righteous laws are rescinded and made 
ineffectual by an indiscriminate compassion. It has been 
my design that you should carry away with you this 
impression— simply this, if nothing else — that it is pos- 
sible to be ' too late.* 

I am conscious that this subject is too wide for the 
necessary limitations of a discourse like the present. I 
am conscious that we have hardly broken ground upon 
it ; and that from the imperfect manner in which it has 
been handled, and from the abrupt manner in which, for 
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want of time, it must be dismissed, much room must be left 
for misapprehension, and possibly for misinterpretation ; 
which indeed the most careful language can never quite 
exclude. I am more painfully conscious still, that it is a 
subject more discouraging and depressing than as an 
habitual and unvarying standard of exhortation might 
be desirable. But this by way, not of counteraction but 
of corrective, may be most honestly and most confidently 
said, that if we feel within ourselves one single aspiration 
after a better and more spiritual life, accompanied by one 
single breath of prayer to cherish that aspiration into 
flame ; if we retain one single spark of energy to leave 
that which is evil, and to do that which is good ; if God 
gives us power this day to abandon one single sin and 
to give entertainment to one single grace — then with such 
persons it is not too late. Angels are watching to 
witness that effort, to catch and to report that prayer, to 
welcome with cheering smiles that better aspiration; 
and there will be more joy in Heaven over one sinner 
that repenteth, than over ninety-and-nine just persons 
that need no repentance. 
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/ KNOW WHOM I HAVE BELIEVED. 

I know whom I have believed, and am persuaded that He is 
able to keep that which I have conmiitted unto Him against that 
day.— 2 Timothy i. 12. 

St. Paul is addressing in terms of great cordiality and 
affection the chief Pastor of the Church of Ephesus, ue. 
St. Timothy ; a person considerably younger than him- 
self, and to whom it is evident that he was deeply 
attached, both as a fellow labourer in the interests 
of Christianity and as a personal friend. From this 
friend he foresaw that he must shortly be separated by 
a violent death, as he was already separated by the 
distance between Rome and Ephesus. There is some- 
thing very affecting in the tenderness, when it does 
show itself, of the more rugged and untender kind of 
men. In persons of a more impressionable class — in 
those of excitable, ostentatious, or emotional and un- 
reserved temperament, tears and demonstrative phrases 
come cheaply, and, like other things that are plentiful 
and easy to procure, they don't count for much. But 
in persons, and particularly in men, of more reserved 
and more self-controlled character, the mist that occasion* 
ally but rarely gathers in the eye, scarcely enough to 
condense into a tear, this we must all have sometimes 
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felt to be touching — almost tragic when it comes. Such 
is the tenderness which occasionally betrays itself in the 
nature of St. Paul. Beneath an exterior partaking pro- 
bably somewhat of that austerity, that jealousy of inter- 
ference, that impatience of counteraction, which often 
characterise energetic natures, there lay the softest and 
most susceptible instincts. Such tender and affectionate 
impulses does he exhibit in this letter addressed to St. 
Timothy, his own disciple and convert, and obviously a 
friend very fondly cherished. They were united in the 
same faith ; they were engaged in the same calling, thepro- 
mulgation, namely, of the Gospel ; and exposed (though 
at a great distance from each other) to the same dangers. 
And looking at the difference of their ages and the 
similarity of the perils they were braving, and in which 
they encouraged, assisted, and sustained each other, may 
we not imagine them as a weather-beaten fisherman and 
his son, out in a frail boat together upon a stormy sea, 
that threatened every moment to engulf them ; both 
father and son each advising, suggesting, helping, cheer- 
ing the other, according to the various exigencies of the 
moment, and every now and then pointing, not without 
a mutual smile of reassurance, to the steady flame of the 
beacon burning in the distance to which they are steer- 
ing } I said sailing together. But they were together only 
in the spirit. Personally they were separated by the dis- 
tance between Rome and Ephesus. St. Paul was at Rome, 
a prisoner in the hands of that Nero whose name is a pro- 
verb of sin and cruelty, and under whom he was shortly 
afterwards beheaded. St. Timothy was at Ephesus, a 
city in such a state of hostility to the Christian Church 
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that was growing up in it, that the expression ' wild 
beasts of Ephesus * may probably have indicated religious 
antipathies, and outrages of bigotry and persecution far 
more implacable and merciless than the famished tigers 
of the amphitheatre. There seemed to be no probability 
that the two friends would ever meet again. The great 
Apostle writes (alluding to his certain and not distant 
execution), ' The time of my departure is at hand ; I am 
ready to be offered.' And it is evident that this separa- 
tion was keenly felt by that manly, rugged, but still 
tender-hearted character. * Without ceasing I have re- 
membrance of thee in my prayers, night and day; 
greatly desiring to see thee, being mindful of thy tears ' — 
tears, that is, on the occasion of their last parting. And 
all this he felt the more keenly because of the dangers, 
the isolation, the hostility, by which he was himself 
surrounded. Most people are sufficiently familiar with 
chemical experiments to know that there are some sorts 
of gas, noxious, offensive, and intolerable in themselves, 
but in which if a lighted taper be plunged it bums a 
hundredfold more luminously than in the ordinary 
atmosphere. And there are moral predicaments, dis- 
tressing in themselves, but in which your affections 
towards those on whom you can rely, bum more brightly 
than amidst the most exhilarating circumstances. Never 
do friends seem so valuable as amidst depression and 
distress. St. Paul felt it a great comfort even to re- 
member his absent friend. * I thank God,' he says, ' that 
I have remembrance of thee.* The remembrance of him 
was so delightful to his heart that he thanked God for 
it as for any other blessing. And how manly all the 
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time is this pathetic tenderness. How unlike the tink- 
ling notes of mere sentiment. In what cheering, invigo- 
rating language does he address the friend that he is 
yearning after. * God hath not given us the spirit of 
fear ; but of power, and of love, and of a sound mind. Be 
not thou therefore ashamed of the testimony of our Lord, 
nor of me His prisoner ; but be thou partaker of the afflic- 
tions of the Gospel; according to the power of God, who 
hath saved us ' (verse 7). In their common danger and 
their common interest, as they brave the turbulent sea 
together, through the dim and stormy distance Paul 
points out to him the light of immortality, glowing like a 
halo round the form of Christ. We have read in story 
and in song how in time of peril, war, or siege, a token 
has been agreed upon — a candle in a window, a flag 
upon a watch-tower, a fire upon a hill — to tell the distant 
or the doubting ally that his friend would not fail him. 
We have heard in tales of the romantic affections, how 
two fond separated hearts may contrive to meet in spirit 
by looking at the same hour upon the same star, or 
engaging at the same moment in the same trivial occu- 
pation. And thus St. Paul out of the lurid atmosphere 
of Rome, invites his friend out of the lurid atmosphere 
of Ephesus, to look up far aboye the toil, the peril, and 
the present sorrow that environed each ; to look up, 
not to some restless planet that is every instant chang- 
ing its place, not to some short lived beacon-fire that will 
soon become extinct, but to the one pole star which 
remains fixed and stationary, while all the universe of 
suns besides are whirling round in the vicissitudes and 
alternations of their various orbits ; the pole star that 
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remains a certain steadfast and unchanging guide to 
voyagers that battle with the waves of this troublesome 
world — yes, though it were their lot to steer a second 
ark across a second deluge. 'I know whom I have 
believed, and that He is able to keep that which I have 
committed to Him against that day' 

There is about these words a sort of charm which 
rejects theological or Critical analysis. They assert no 
historical fact. They can scarcely be said to affirm any 
moral principle— they establish not one single contro- 
versial doctrine. They are, indeed, very much in the 
nature of an involuntary ejaculation. And yet perhaps 
there are hardly any words in the large volume of 
which they form so small a part, more encouraging — 
more stimulating, more assuring, better worth remem- 
bering ; not for any precept that they propound directly 
to the ear, not for any special Christian verity which 
they elucidate to the understanding ; but for the spirit 
which they breathe and the holy example of courage and 
of confidence which they set vividly before our tyts and 
heart. It is often the case that to see a principle 
reduced to action, a principle put into practice, is far 
more effective than any amount of assertion or of argu- 
ment in favour of that principle. A thousand pamphlets 
on the obligations of patriotism, the beauty of self- 
sacrifice, the nobleness of valiant loyalty, might fail to 
make a single soldier ; but there have been moments 
on the battle-field when one solitary arm, lifting its 
sword above the smoke of battle, has converted a rabble 
of runaways into a brigade of heroes. So vastly power- 
ful is a visible example : and the great value of our text 
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is this, namely, that it presents to us the visible image 
of a man exemplifying all that he had ever taught. He 
was crucifying himself to everything that was adverse to 
his duty. He was counting all things but dross com- 
pared with the great restoration which he was expecting 
in Eternity, the recovery of all that in Time he had 
deposited with Christ He was reckoning that the 
sufferings of this present time are not worthy to be 
compared with the glory that shall be revealed in us. 
He was enduring every conceivable invasion of mind, 
body, and estate which in the course of Providence 
became incidental to the discharge of his duty. But 
even while wincing under the trial, even while conscious 
of his isolation from the comforts enjoyed by thousands 
of his fellow Christians less prominently, less responsibly, 
and less effectively playing their several parts in the 
great drama of humanity ; while sensitive to the hard- 
ship, the privation, the bereavement, the toil, the 
anxiety, the unrest, the loneliness, of his position ; while 
wincing, I say (but not shrinking), with all the sensitive- 
ness of a tender though manly mind under the blows, 
the bruises, and the lacerations which as a pioneer of 
Christianity — tearing and slashing through thorny under- 
woods he had to undergo ; still all this time St. Paul 
was looking far above it all, and far beyond it all ; 
looking, as I said, to the steady light which burned 
through the darkness in the haven where he would be ; 
and saying, not with a mere whisper of hope, not with a 
shout of audacity, not with a scream of fanaticism, but 
with the calm accents of sober, solid, and profound as- 
surance and confidence in Christ, 'I am not ashamed 
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(or discouraged) by these trials and sufferings which 
I have to undergo ; for I know whom I have believed, 
and am persuaded that He is able to keep that which 
I have committed to Him against that day.' Yes, that 
which I have committed to Him. What was that.^ 
It was his own soul — with all its interests, its hopes, its 
susceptibilities — its immortality. His entire spiritual 
fortune was invested in that one venture. Every wish, 
every expectation, every possibility in Time and through 
Eternity, he had embarked to sink or float with the 
verity of Christ's gospel of Truth, and Love, and Immor- 
tality ; and therefore the whole treasure of existence, 
every prospect, every hope, and even every desire, he 
had deposited in the hands of Christ, who had gone 
before, who was already in the haven ; or according to 
Jewish phrase, * in the sanctuary and behind the veil.' 
And everything that Paul had undergone for Christ, 
every suffering that he had endured — his labours, his 
stripes, his imprisonments, his shipwrecks, his night and 
day upon the deep, his perils alone and amongst false 
friends ; and not only pains that he had endured, but 
gratifications that he had sacrificed ; all the honours, the 
influence, the worldly advancement, which might have 
been the alternative of his toil and perils — all these the 
faithful Apostle, in one of his characteristic metaphors, 
considered as so much treasure deposited with Christ to 
be restored in that day^ enhanced to a degree that God 
alone can effect and that Eternity can alone reveal ; not 
only incorrupt and undefilcd, but also not fading away. 
After that treasure was St. Paul toiling in a frail bark 
over a gusty sea. The night was dark, the waves were 
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high, the storm was loud, but he feared not. The night 
was far spent, and for himself at least, that day (as he 
so significantly and emphatically calls it) was near its 
awful but not terrific dawn. And he was drawing every 
moment through the darkness nearer to his Master. 
'What shall separate us* (we may almost hear him 
crying through the pauses of the storm), *what shall 
separate us from the love of Christ ; shall tribulation, or 
distress, or persecution, or famine, or nakedness, or peril, 
or the sword ? Nay, in all these things we are more than 
conquerors through Him that loved us' (Rom. viii. 35). 
'None of these things move me, neither count I my life 
dear unto myself, so that I might finish my course with 
joy, and the ministry which I have received from the 
Lord Jesus to testify the Gospel of the grace of God ' 
(Acts XX. 24). Or, as in the text, * For the which cause 
also I suffer these things ; nevertheless I am not ashamed, 
for I know whom I have believed, and that He is able 
to keep that which I have committed unto Him against 
that day.' — 2 Timothy 1-12. 

These words, as was said, set forth not one single 
specific doctrine ; they assert no historical fact ; they 
enforce no practical precept ; they present not so much 
as a solitary straw for the controversial mind to amuse 
itself by splitting. But it is observable that the Holy 
Scriptures, without burdening and embarrassing their 
narrative with directly preceptive or doctrinal admoni- 
tions or reflections, frequently content themselves (as in 
the stories of Joseph, of David, and of Daniel) with pre- 
senting us with a living picture of fidelity, of patriotic 
courage, of faith and prayer triumphant in the most 
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discouraging circumstances ; they give you the model 
without comment, leaving it for you to make the most of. 
And in like manner it surely may be well for us, some-* 
times, simply to point out the picture of a man enduring 
all things simply for the sake of Christian principle, and 
in the midst of his toil, his suffering, and strife proclaim- 
ing to the universe, * I know in whom I have believed. ' 

St. Paul differed from most of mankind, no doubt, 
not less in the personal circumstances than in the moral 
altitude of his position. No doubt too, the perils, the 
sufferings, and the trials of persons' engaged in the 
ordinary avocations of citizens in a Christian community, 
are very different in form and colour, from the perils and 
the trials of the Evangelist of Europe ; who ended a life 
of incessant toil and struggle on the scaffold. But as 
respects the relation between himself and his duty, and 
the principles on which his duty to God and man must 
be discharged, St. Paul differed from ourselves no more 
than we differ all of us from one another. We differ 
from each other in social and domestic and professional 
position very widely ; no less do we differ in our bodily 
and material powers and propensities. In our inward 
and spiritual, our moral and intellectual temperaments 
we differ, perhaps, more widely still. Some have healthy 
bodies and sick minds ; some have sound minds and 
feeble bodies; some are robust in both, and some in 
neither. Some are tried with poverty, some disturbed 
by vexations and responsibilities attendant upon wealth. 
Some have no means for their appetencies, some, far 
more unfortunate, no appetencies for their abundant 
means ; some are tempted by personal gifts and endow- 
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ments and attractions which lead them into slippery 
places, some discouraged by suppression and obscurity ; 
some have pain of body, some an aching heart ; some 
suffer in their own persons, some more keenly in the 
persons of those dear to them. But in one thing we all 
resemble St Paul and one another, namely, that we have 
a duty before us more or less adverse to our liking ; and 
that in the honest and vigorous discharge, I will not 
say of every duty — for some duties are the highest 
pleasures — but in the discharge of duty in general, duty 
in the aggregate, we shall all find some cross to carry 
or to refuse. It is not pretended that we must all 
encounter any great amount of what are commonly 
called afflictions. It would be exaggeration and mere 
rhetoric to say that an honest, unaffected Christian life, 
must of necessity always bring with it the bitter trials 
that in time of persecution were frequently, and are even 
now sometimes, experienced. But though in acting our 
Christian duties, in a Christian land and time, we need 
not anticipate precisely the same trials as the earlier 
promulgators of that truth at an heathen time, and 
amidst Jewish institutions, still there is no manner of 
doubt, if we look at the three wide regions of mind, body, 
and estate, and consider how we are all more or less 
complicated with other people — how both in them and in 
ourselves the spirit of self and the Spirit of Christ are still 
more or less at variance — how we are ever more entangled 
and impeded through the misfortunes, the susceptibilities, 
the irritable vanity and readiness to take offence — the 
mistakes, the vices, the follies, the insanity, not only of 
ourselves but also of those about us ; I say it is im* 
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possible, impossible that you should resolutely, honestly 
look your duty in the face, and do it, without encounter- 
ing in one or more or all of the regions of suffering 
which have been glanced at ; those, namely, of mind, body, 
or estate — some cross, according to God's providence, of 
lighter or of more oppressive magnitude. Happy, thrice 
happy, he who in his suffering, of whatever kind or degree, 
has so schooled himself, or by the discipline of God has 
been so schooled, that he can take his sorrow and append 
it to the cross of Christ, and make it one with His 
sorrow. Happy, thrice happy he, who meeting his 
suffering in the path of duty, or bearing it with Christian 
resignation, can join it on to the sufferings of Paul — nay, 
to the sufferings of Jesus — making a chain of sacred 
sorrow from the present to the past, from earth to 
Heaven. But it is in the path of duty — and not in the 
path of artificial Martyrdom, of controversial combative- 
ness, or self-willed perversity, or self-sufficiency, that these 
sufferings must be encountered. We must have engrafted 
our life on that of Christ. We must be endeavouring to 
live in His spirit and according to His will. Then we 
may confidently cast our care upon Him, assured that 
He careth for us. Then come pain, come want, come 
sorrow, come reproach, come neglect, come bereavement, 
come loneliness, come death ; still I am not discouraged, 
for * I know whom I have believed, and that He is able 
to keep that which I have committed to Him, till that 
day.' 
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LITTLE CHILDREN. 

Jesus called a little child unto Him, and set him in the midst of 
them, and said, Verily I say unto you, Except ye be converted, 
and become as little children, ye shall not enter into the Kingdom 
of Heaven- — Matthew xviii. 2-3. 

The belief among the Jews that the long-expected 
Messiah was immediately about to manifest Himself in 
the person of some valiant captain, some sagacious 
leader, or some triumphant prince of their own nation 
was at that time almost universal. As to the nature of 
these expectations, the disciples differed from the rest 
of their countrymen only in thinking that Jesus was 
the man. It is evident that up to the Crucifixion, and 
the more spiritual views which followed it, they were 
expecting that their Master would establish, not a moral 
and spiritual kingdom, but a temporal and earthly and 
material dominion, in which their own nation would be 
exalted above all other nations, and in which, as in other 
earthly kingdoms, there would be earthly emoluments, 
and dignities, and authorities, and distinctions to dis* 
pense amongst its partisans. It appears that on some 
occasion they fell into an unseemly and even angry 
discussion as to which of themselves should take pre- 
cedence — which should have the best places in this 
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kingdom when it should be constituted. This un- 
becoming contention our Saviour rebukes in a manner 
highly characteristic of the time and of the tempers with 
which He had to deal. With those impressionable and 
imaginative natures no lesson could be so impressive as 
one which expressed itself in visible action — what wc 
might call an acted lecture, an exhortation in action. 
Instead therefore, of pronouncing a formal discourse 
against this selfish and indecent emulation amongst His 
followers. He beckons a little child into the midst of 
them (selecting, no doubt, one whose amiable demeanour 
and simplicity of character marked it as peculiarly 
suited to His purpose), and He says, * You dispute about 
rank and priority in the Kingdom of Heaven. I tell you 
that unless you mortify this contentious spirit, unless 
you amend of this jealous rivalry, unless, as respects this 
particular kind of infirmity, you be converted and 
become meek, gentle, simple, like this little child, you 
shall not even enter, nor have any part in the Kingdom 
of Heaven — that spiritual kingdom of which you have 
formed such low, such carnal, such material, such 
derogatory conceptions ; that kingdom with which a 
sordid and self-seeking spirit can have no affinity ; that 
kingdom in whose rare and exalted atmosphere strife, 
envy, pride, uncharitableness, could no more breathe than 
some slimy creature of the deep could breathe, if suddenly 
permitted or condemned to soar with an eagle to the 
gate of Paradise. 

Such seems to be the meaning of the text and the 
manner of its introduction. 

It is often convenient as a g^ide and tracing line for 
reflection, to take up a familiar similitude and to pursue 
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a little in detail the points of resemblance between the 
emblem and the thing signified. There are many 
points that might be mentioned, in which we might 
advantageously strive after the spirit and simplicity of 
little children ; as well as some, it must be admitted, in 
which such imitation might degenerate into a very 
unedifying affectation. But let us at present trace one or 
two features, taken almost at hazard, of coincidence 
between a practical disciple of Jesus Christ, and such 
a child as we may suppose that He referred to. 

And first there is docility, or teachableness. In 
speaking, however, of docility in religious things, it is not 
intended, under cover of so plausible a word as docility, 
to insinuate an indiscriminating acquiescence in every- 
thing that may be imposed upon us, with the sometimes 
rather intrepid assumption of spiritual authority. This 
would be to profess ourselves the slaves at once of 
many and not always of unanimous masters. There is «t 
wide interval between a childlike docility and a puerile 
credulity. Docility, or an aptitude to learn what is true, 
does not imply that a man should blindfold himself 
whenever he approaches a religious question ; that he 
should prostrate his reason and stifle every inward 
whisper of intelligent enquiry, as if it were audacious 
and profane. But meekness and docility will do this 
for him ; they will incline him to approach all such 
questions with equal candour and reverence for truth 
as truth. They will purge him of the worst elements 
of controversy and the worst adversaries of all truth, 
namely, the flippancy, the self-complacency, the arro- 
gance, the unfairness, the vituperation, the craving for 
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victory at any price, which too often characterise the 
discussion of topics called 'questions of the day* and which 
obstruct the real truth quite as effectually as the darkest 
superstition ever did. Unbelief has its bigotry and cant, 
just as much as Creeds have theirs. But the same regard 
for truth which is one half of the Spirit of God within 
us, while charity is the other half ; and the same instinct 
of reason, which disinclines a man for a blind concession 
to every arbitrary dogma which may exact his homage, 
will guard him also against a flippant or even precipitate 
rejection of the more obscure and preternatural mysteries 
of revelation. Some of those mysteries certainly at 
first sight seem difficult to receive ; but the second sight 
and the second thoughts of the deliberate investigation 
of the profoundest and the most sagacious and the most 
honest philosophers — such as Francis Bacon, and John 
Milton, and Isaac Newton, have often investigated them 
with conclusions very different from those pronounced at 
first sight, and first thought, by scoffers who are neither 
honest, nor sagacious, nor profound. 

About the will of God as regards his own daily 
practical and social life he will not often be perplexed ; 
for lest the written word should through any circum- 
stances of privation fail, God has inscribed a duplicate 
more portable upon the conscience, which is itself a kind 
of revelation. And, with regard to perplexities of a more 
speculative kind (perplexities, I mean, about doctrines 
and doijmas and controversial persuasions), the childlike 
humility of a true disciple will suggest that on some 
subjects — may I not say on many subjects } must I not 
say on most subjects.^ — we must be contentfor thepresent 
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with a knowledge merely rudimentary, if indeed so much ; 
and that there are depths of Divine wisdom and depths 
of Divine power, and happily also depths of Divine love, 
which we can no more fathom, than a child sporting 
on a sea-cliff can measure the abysses of the Atlantic 
Such reflections will incline him to wait and trust that 
while he is endeavouring to do the will of Christ amidst 
whatever speculative diflSculties, that comprehensive and 
authentic promise from Christ's own lips maybe fulfilled 
in his favour, * If any man will do God's will, he shall know 
of the doctrine, whether it be of God ' (John vii. 17), seem- 
ing to imply that in such questions action — practical 
activity — should take precedence of speculative enquiry. 
But the resemblance of a practical Christian to a 
little child, will manifest itself not only in his freedom 
from sophisticated arrogance and flippant self-sufficiency, 
on ground where angels fear to tread ; but he will submit 
himself also to whatever yoke or burden Providence may 
lay upon him ; whether in the way of resignation under 
suffering, or in the way of active obedience under 
command. * Surely,* says the Psalmist, anticipating the 
frequent allusion of our Saviour to little children, 
' surely I have behaved and quieted myself like a child 
that is weaned from his mother : my soul is even as a 
weaned child.' Especially will this resemblance mani- 
fest itself in resignation and submission under discipline. 
Is he bereaved of some great comfort.? Is health 
brought low, hope sick, affection unrequited, the long- 
cherished expectation baffled } Has his door been dark- 
ened by the shadow that every household has to fear } 
"Has the pleasant room become silent, the cradle left off 
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rocking, the shrill happy laughter ceased ? Has death 
made domestic life a solitude— or treachery a chaos ? 
Has any invasion, by his own fault or that of others 
afflicted him in mind, body, or estate ? Then it is taken 
as a child takes a physician's treatment, or privations 
at the hand of a parent in whose wisdom it confides, and 
who dispenses trial as knowing what is best. * It is the 
Lord ; let Him do what seemeth Him good.* * Though He 
slay me, yet will I trust in Him.* * The Lord gave and 
the Lord hath taken away ; blessed be the name of 
the Lord.* * Not my will, but Thine, be done.' But this 
is not all. The Christian's is not a mere passive and 
torpid submission. He does something also. Sanctify- 
ing grace inspires the ready sense of duty and the 
cheerful obedience of a child. And here it is desirable 
to remark a feature in the unostentatious obedience of a 
child, which is very significant of what ought to charac- 
terise that of a Christian ; I mean the total absence of 
self-consciousness in their routine of duty. They 
discharge it quite as a matter of course, without any 
over^\'eening thought about merit or demerit. They 
rise at the appointed time ; eat, drink what is permitted, 
withhold from luxuries that are not thought good for 
them. They go to their schoolroom, learn their 
allotted tasks, play with companions and at games which 
are allowed, keep aloof from such as are forbidden, leave 
off playing at the stated time ; say their prayers and go 
to rest, and so complete the round which represents 
human life in miniature, as a routine of work and 
worship, recreation and repose. And all this is contrary 
to the waywardness and caprice of the natural will, all 
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contrary to the practice of froward and ill-regulated 
children ; it is all done simply because it is their habit 
to obey their parents. They could not, perhaps, give any 
other reason than habit why they do so ; still less likely 
is it that they could with sincerity give you a better. It is 
done all as matter of course, and without ever pluming 
themselves on the reflection that there is anything praise- 
worthy in doing it. Every one of these trivial particulars 
has its close analogy in maturer spiritual life. The faithful 
servant of Christ will get into a habit of discharging, 
as a matter of course, and in due succession, the duties of 
his place in life, whether those duties be religious or 
secular, whether private, domestic, social, municipal, 
legislative, executive or administrative. But I was wrong 
to distinguish secular from religious duties : every duty 
is religious ; from that of the shoe-boy at the corner of 
the street, to the man who presides over the councils of an 
empire. All duties are religious, and will be done as 
things on no account to be left undone ; all as things so 
much of course that the idea of merit will never suggest 
itself in connection with them. It has been said that 
no man was ever doing a great thing who was conscious 
of it — that is to say, whose mind was egotistically occu- 
pied in thinking how great a thing it was. And 
certainly no man was ever doing a good thing who was 
much engaged in thinking of its merit. Surely the 
obedience of a child in its freedom from self-conscious- 
ness, deserves our special notice and the spirit of it our 
especial cultivation. 

The true disciple will resemble a little child in his 
unflinching confidence in God as a father and a friend. 
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There is a story familiar in the nursery, but it so exactly 
illustrates a Christian's confidence that the repetition of it 
may be perhaps permitted. There was a storm at sea. 
The lightning leaped, the thunder cracked and bellowed ; 
the screaming of the tempest through the cordage was 
outscreamed by the terrified passengers, for the ship was 
given over for lost. But in the midst of the confusion 
and dismay, the pilot's son was observed to hold on by 
some casual stay with undisturbed self-possession ; and 
when after all, the vessel righted, and all on board were 
saved, this child was asked how it was that he had not 
shared the general consternation. His answer stands 
recorded in the story, ' I had no cause to be afraid ; my 
Father was at the helm.' This is almost a perfect picture 
of a Christian's confidence. The rough night of adversity 
may gather round him ; the storm of accumulated trial 
may burst over him ; every earthly stay may sink 
beneath him, and all the moral and material elements of 
the world may heap themselves against him ; but with 
that steadfast child he will feel, ' My Father is at the 
helm.' * Yea, though I walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death. Thou art with me ; Thy rod and Thy 
staff, they comfort me.' 

One feature more of resemblance, and I have done. 
There is the love of a child towards its parents, for 
every detail of which you will detect a significant 
spiritual analogy. Uneasy when they are absent ; happy 
whatever may betide, when they are near. Repairs to 
them first at morning, last at night. Walks with them, 
sits with them, talks with them, when it may. Performing 
a thousand trivial offices of love — pretty mimicries of 
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menial service, presents, birthday gifts, fond little 
memorials — all these services and all these gifts (that 
is the point of similitude between the domestic and the 
spiritual relationship to which I would especially invite 
attention), all these services of the child, all these gifts 
to the parent, being often utterly destitute of intrinsic • 
value (or if they chance to be of any value at all, the 
means of procuring them originating with the parent), 
being often utterly worthless in themselves ; incapable of 
measurement by any .standard of the market ; valueless 
excepting as interpreted by the receiver — but worth a 
world because of the spirit of love in which they are 
rendered by the child — and worth a Universe of worlds 
because of the spirit of love more perfect, more mature, 
in which they are received by the parent. And how 
often does it happen when aged people die ; people even 
that have been thought hard and cold and undemon" 
strative, that their executors, in exploring their effects, 
will find in some secret and carefully secluded drawer, 
not the bullion or the jewels that they might expect in 
such secure depositaries, but a scrap of writing — a shell 
picked up by the sea-shore long, long ago — a pebble, 
a flower that blossomed fifty summers since - now 
reduced to dust ; but all carefully labelled and dated 
and inscribed, with the simple Christian name of the 
child that made these little presents to its parents — and 
then preceded them to the grave by half a century. 

Intrinsically, and measured by any material standard 
of value, could any objects be more valueless than these 
trivial fond records ? but morally, and as weighed in the 
scales of love, would they not outweigh all the jewels in 
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the Universe? I need hardly trace in detail the 
similitude between such offerings and our own best 
services to the Almighty Creator of those very faculties 
which enable us to render them. But it may be 
suggested that here is a solution of that paradox, which 
may sometimes have proved perplexing, namely, the ap- 
parent disparagement of good works in such texts as rate 
our best righteousness as ' filthy rags,* while elsewhere 
it is written that a good man's * works shall follow him 
and be had in remembrance/ Most true it is that the best 
works, intrinsically estimated, can be of no value to * 
God. And if counted up in a self-praising spirit, and 
with a mercantile arithmetic to make good a total in our 
favour, they deserve only to be counted against us, as be- 
ing spoiled by a blind and preposterous self-complacency. 
But services rendered in an unconscious spirit of love, 
not valued, not reckoned, not remembered by ourselves, 
become appraised by God, according to a standard so 
profuse as only boundless mercy could adopt ; and He 
prizes them as a parent prizes the loving and spontaneous 
offices of a little child. 

This spirit of uncalculating love to God is the last 
and highest attainment of Christian character — not the 
first. The fear of the Lord is more frequently the 
beginning of wisdom, but perfect love casteth out fear. 
To love God above all things, enjoying nothing so much 
as a consciousness of His presence, and enjoying nothing 
without that consciousness, is the supreme blessedness 
permitted — and perhaps only to a limited degree attain- 
able, here below. The nearest approach to it is love to 
man, His own image. But though this direct and positive 
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love to God bespeaks a very advanced and mature stage 
of Christian experience, it is attainable through prayer 
and obedience. Obedience extending and persevering 
through the range of all moral, spiritual, social, and 
domestic duties ; by unremittingly rejecting all thoughts, 
words, deeds, which would conflict with such a feeling, 
and by frequently contemplating His great love to us as 
revealed in Jesus Christ. It is a great gift, but will 
come at last and by degrees, in answer to a steadfast 
endeavour to realise a Christian life. It will come at 
length, the first virtue in rank, though the last in succes- 
sion — like the lady of a household at a feast, the last to 
enter, and yet mistress of all and paramount. A great 
divine (Jeremy Taylor) has said * Love, this kind of love 
(by which I suppose him to mean a filial sense of love 
for the Supreme, as a personal friend and father and 
* benefactor), ' is the last of the graces, and seldom at the 
beginning of a new life, but is reserved for the perfecting 
and ripeness of a Christian life.* Let us not then be 
discouraged, though we do not find this grace in its 
perfection, amongst the firstfruits of good living. Only 
let us make room for it in our hearts, by purging them 
of every adverse quality, mortifying self (wherever self 
comes into collision with the claims of God and duty), 
and cherishing all things that pertain to godliness. For 
now abide. Faith, Hope, and Charity, these three ; but 
the greatest of these is Charity. 
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AGREE WITH THINE ADVERSARY QUICKLY. 

Agree with thine adversary quickly, whiles thou art in the way 
with him; lest at any time the adversary deliver thee to the judge, 
and the judge deliver thee to the officer, and thou be cast into 
prison. Verily I say unto thee, Thou shalt by no means come out 
thence, till thou hast paid the uttermost farthing. — Matt. v. 25, 26. 

It is the case with many, perhaps with most, passages of 
Scripture, that they not only present a primary, literal, 
matter of fact meaning, which lies obvious and upon the 
surface, but are susceptible also of a secondary — a 
figurative, a spiritual application. In some of these 
cases, as in many of our most significant and popular 
colloquial proverbs, the primary and literal meaning is 
so trivial and unimportant, that we at once discard it as 
not worth dwelling upon, and fix our attention at once 
exclusively upon the secondary and figurative sense, as 
the only one to which it was intended that our minds 
should be directed. As, for instance, our Saviour says 
men do not put new wine into old and worn-out wine- 
skins, lest, if the wine should resume its fermentation, 
these skins should give way in their tender places, and 
burst and lose the wine. But they put new wine into 
new skins ; strong and stout enough to sustain the 
pressure of any expansion that is likely to take place. 
Here the reference to the common practice of the vine- 
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yard, however important as a piece of domestic economy, 
is, if that were all, so entirely out of place upon the lips 
of Jesus, that we at once and instinctively look for some 
secondary and spiritual interpretation to account for so 
homely an allusion. And this interpretation we find in 
the principle that a pruc'ent teacher will not inconside- 
rately force either doctrines or practices upon enquiring 
minds, without first considering the capability of those 
minds for their adoption, and retention, and digestion ; 
remembering that milk is for babes and meat for men. 
Here then is an instance, one of many — where the second- 
ary meaning is all-important, and the primary worth com- 
paratively nothing. Again, on the other hand, there are 
passages, and narratives, and precepts, of which the 
primary, and plain, and obvious meaning, is clearly the 
one to be employed, while still they admit of a secondary 
and spiritual accommodation which the pious fancy may 
innocently, and perhaps even profitably, please itself by 
contemplating. Thus in the parable of the good Sama- 
ritan, nothing can be more manifest than that the main 
lesson intended to be conveyed, is that which the visible 
example brings with it, a lesson, namely, of practical 
beneficence, unrestricted by consideration of country, 
caste, or creed. Yet who would wish to check the pious 
exuberance of imagination which delights to trace in the 
bleeding traveller, the whole mass of suffering humanity } 
and in the Samaritan to recognise the Redeemer of 
mankind f The text before us however, seems to par- 
take of the nature of both kinds of passages adverted 
to. 

The literal and the figurative application of this 
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precept are each of them so important, that it would be 
difficult to assign to either a claim upon us more 
momentous than the other. The moral duty of an 
equitable arrangement with one who has anything against 
us, and the spiritual duty of making timely peace with 
God in respect of anything of which conscience condemns 
us, seem of equal obligation. The text undoubtedly, in 
its merely literal sense, points simply to the duty (which 
it places in a very peremptory light) of satisfying not 
only equitably but promptly, any claim which our fellow- 
man may have upon us, whether that claim be one of 
moral or material character. In this primary and literal 
sense the injunction is one of far too vast scope, and 
of far too pressing obligation, to be hurried over or 
passed by in search of a meaning more figurative and 
recondite. At the same time that precept of commercial 
integrity, is connected with language so disproportion- 
ately awful and denunciatory, as to lead us to the 
inference that our Lord intended that we should not 
confine ourselves to that bare and secular interpretation. 
The precept, I repeat, in its plainest and most homely 
sense, is of the very first magnitude and importance as 
connected with our relation to society ; so much so that 
it had been propounded in another form in the verse 
preceding. * Even at the very altar, when about to offer 
thy gift, if thou rememberest at that moment that any 
fellow-man hath ought — hath anything against thee> 
whether the claim be one of moral or commercial nature, 
whether it be an unkindness thou hast said or done 
left rankling, or a pecuniary debt repudiated ; if he have 
anything to complain of against thee, suspend thine act 
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of worship ; leave there thy gift before the altar ; go first, 
before anything else, and if it be a debt, pay it ; if it be a 
trespass, atone for it ; if it be a quarrel, make it up : go 
and be reconciled with thy brother, and then come and 
offer thy gift— in all which, the human and the social 
duty of equitable adjustment with our neighbours with 
regard to whom we are in the wrong, is manifestly 
pointed at But in the text before us the neglect of 
this duty is connected with a penalty of very great 
severity; so great indeed as in some degree to justify the 
conjecture that not only the social duty, but a duty of 
somewhat wider scope and more comprehensive reach 
must have been contemplated by our Saviour. ' Agree 
with thine adversary quickly, lest thou be cast into 
prison. Verily I say unto thee, Thou shalt by no means 
come out thence, till thou hast paid the uttermost 
farthing.' The extreme severity of the penalty thus 
denounced upon a commercial defalcation, however 
blamable and dishonest, hardly sounds in tune with 
our Lord's ordinary and forbearing strain of teaching ; 
and gives colour to the suggestion that the admonition 
was intended to comprise a secondary and figurative 
application in addition to the literal and primary. It is 
difficult to imagine our Lord legislating in such 
extremely peremptory language upon such a subject, 
while it at once becomes natural and easy the moment 
that we attach a spiritual interpretation to the text. And 
at the same time, so far from relaxing or lowering the 
obligation which it lays down to commercial integrity — it 
raises, it elevates, it enhances, it confirms that obligation, 
by adopting it as the figurative symbol of a duty, not 
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more incumbent certainly — nor more indispensable, but of 
wider and more comprehensive range — the duty, namely, 
of adjusting the relations between God and your own 
conscience ; renouncing at once all that is in conflict with 
His laws and adopting all that is agreeable to the same. 
That this spiritual application of the words was in the 
mind of Christ, appears the more probable from the 
manner in which they are introduced as recorded by St. 
Luke (Luke xii. 58). Our Lord is there delivering other 
figurative applications to spiritual purposes of everyday, 
familiar, and secular occurrences and ways of thinking 
and acting ; and amongst them comes this of settling 
with a creditor. He is addressing the people to this effect: 
' When you see a cloud rising out of the west, you say 
there cometh a shower, and the shower comes. When 
you feel the south wind blow, you say there will be heat, 
and so it comes to pass. You are quick sighted enough 
in secular matters and in things which touch the com- 
fort and convenience of this present life. In temporal 
concerns you are vigilant enough to observe facts and 
symptoms and phenomena. You are sufficiently saga- 
cious in drawing inferences from those appearances ; you 
are moreover, duly prompt in acting upon those inferences, 
and taking such precautions as the approaching exigency 
may make expedient. Why not carry the same pru- 
dence and discretion into spiritual interests ? Is it more 
certain that the southern wind— heating and drying, as it 
comes across the arid sands of the desert, will bring with 
it heat, drought, and languor } Is it more certain that the 
cloud born and condensed on the Atlantic, and that has 
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travelled, gathering as it came over the great sea to the 
Syrian shore, will bring with it rain and its accompani- 
ments ? Is this more certain than that a day of reckoning 
is at hand, when it shall be said to you, " Give an account 
of thy stewardship, for thou mayest be no longer 
steward ? " From the pestilent heat which the south wind 
will bring, would you not provide some refuge ? From the 
hurricane striding over the Atlantic, would you not secure 
some shelter? And will you not make some adjustment 
of your affairs with God, before judgment shall make all 
compromise impossible ? If it were with some human 
plaintiff that you had a controversy, and if a process 
were in preparation, in which he would be certain to 
recover both his debt and the expenses of the suit, 
would you not, by a timely and amicable settlement, 
try to avoid the discredit, the discomfort, and the incon- 
venience which will attend an unsuccessful litigation ? 
Apply, then, this foresight to Spiritual and Eternal things ; 
apply it in preparing for that day, which otherwise who 
may abide? that day when rains will descend, and 
floods will come, and winds will blow and beat upon 
that house ; the day when the Lord of the household 
shall make reckoning with His servants ; the day of that 
tribunal before which who shall stand, if judge and 
adversary be severe to indite and to condemn ? ' ' When 
thou goest,' then (as St. Luke records the words), ' when 
thou goest with thine adversary to the magistrate, as 
thou art in the way give diligence that thou mayest be 
delivered from him ; lest he hail thee to the judge, and 
the judge deliver thee to the officer, and the officer cast 
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thee into prison. I tell thee thou shalt not depart thence 
till thou hast paid the very last mite.' 

I am anxious to repeat that in giving the principal 
prominency in this passage to the spiritual meaning, we 
must be careful not to impugn the more secular and 
homely obligation legible upon the very surface of the 
words. Nay, we are bound distinctly to declare that 
they convey to us not only the recommendation, but the 
peremptory command of Christ that we be swift in 
settling disagreements of whatever kind ; prompt in 
payment of just debts, scrupulous even to refinement, 
scrupulous even to the uttermost farthing in money 
matters, slow to incur improvidently any obligation the 
discharge of which may be precarious ; averse to any- 
thing which may place our neighbour's rights in jeopardy ; 
true and just in all our commercial dealings, and in 
social differences and estrangements of another kind 
seeking the blessedness of peacemakers. Let us guard 
ourselves against overlooking for one moment that all 
this — and more than this — is inculcated, is enforced, is 
authoritatively demanded by our Saviour in the text ; 
and then we may safely proceed to consider that text in 
an aspect (not a jot more obligatory, for nothing can be 
more obligatory than moral fairness and commercial 
equity, but in an aspect) higher and more comprehensive, 
and which, if rightly considered, will include all secular 
and more superficial aspects. For it is impossible to look 
into our relation to God in the true length and breadth 
of that relationship, without recognising our relation and 
duty to man ; impossible, utterly impossible, so long as 
the greater contains tlie less, that we can be doing our 
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duty to God and leaving undone our duty to our neigh- 
bour. 

It appears then, that our Saviour is employing (as 
he so often did) a transaction of secular familiar life, a? 
a parabolic and impressive method of propounding a 
most solemn spiritual admonition. He presents to the 
mind's eye two men, between whom there is a difference. 
It is obvious that the person addressed is supposed to be 
in the wrong, and that he knows himself to be in the 
wrong ; and that his adversary has justice on his side. 
It is supposed that they are proceeding together to the 
tribunal of justice, where the cause (already clear to the 
consciences of each) shall be decided by judicial and 
final authority. The issue is anticipated by our Lord ; 
unless indeed the matter be made up upon the road, 
* whiles thou art in the way with him.- The Adversary, 
the Plaintiff, must win the day. No expectation on the 
part of the Defendant, however sanguine — no audacity, 
however confidents— can avert a verdict against him. 
His insane anticipation that it will be averted, in spite 
of reason, in spite of law, in spite of probability, in spite 
of reiterated declarations of the principles upon which 
the trial must proceed — will inevitably be disappointed 
and he must be condemned. Unless therefore, some 
timely compromise and adjustment with the plaintiff 
can be brought about ; unless some forbearance be 
secured, unless by becoming overtures on one side and 
concession on the other, some agreement be arrived at, 
there can be no alternative but that the judge must 
deliver the defaulter over to the officials of the law ; 
they must consign him to prison — and it is with strange 

F 
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emphasis added, * Verily I say unto thee, thou shalt by 
no means come out thence till thou hast paid the utter- 
most farthing.* Who is this adversary, who is this 
judge, who are these officers — what is this prison ? 

It would be trifling and over-curious to pursue a 
figurative expression into all its comers and intricacies 
of detail. For the things of Eternity — the things of 
what, for want of a better expression, we very lamely 
call the invisible worlds-can only be communicated, 
to the human mind, with its present limitations, by 
figurative expressions borrowed from the world which 
IS visible. We speak therefore, of Eternity as if it 
were simply a prolongation of time ; of Heaven as if 
it were just a brighter ^Earth whose streets are paved 
with jewels — where gilded harps unite in incessant 
harmony, whose streams are milk and honey ; while of 
Hell we are taught to speak as of a grim Bastile, before 
whose portals every footprint is pointed towards the 
entrance, and none in the direction of escape. But 
it is surely superfluous to say that all these are figures, 
symbols, metaphors by which human language struggles 
to communicate imperfectly, but enough for all practical 
purposes, things which cannot to the finite mind be ex- 
pressed more perfectly. In interpreting such symbols 
and figurative expressions about the future (which after 
all, are not very frequent in the Scripture) it becomes us 
to be very diffident in prescribing interpretations to others. 
The Spirit that inspires those Scriptures must have had 
a wise purpose in leaving such subjects in a very con- 
siderable obscurity ; and it hardly becomes us to insist on 
a greater definiteness than the Scriptures themselves pos- 
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sess. Our safest and most reverent and modest way, is to 
adhere generally to the symbolic language of such inti- 
mations, leaving it then to your own conscientious and 
intelligent interpretation. In the verses before us we 
might find it difficult to assign exactly to each individual 
and to each circumstance in the transaction, its precise 
correspondent and representative in spiritual life ; see- 
ing that, in effect, the same personage may be said to be 
.both judge and party. But surely we shall fall into no 
practical confusion (however we may disturb the analogy) 
if we say that the Adversary, the Plaintiff in this suit 
against us is God, from whose laws we have more or less 
departed. Are we not, body soul and spirit His pro- 
perty f By creation, for He made us ; by preservation, 
for He guarded us while we hung upon the breast ; and 
has kept us hitherto through a thousand perils, of which 
only a very scanty portion have been visible to our- 
selves or to others. He has blown aside the pestilence 
by day, and warded off the arrow that fleeth by night ; 
and kept * this harp of thousand strings thus wondrously 
in tune so long.' By all the blessings of this life we are 
His property ; by friends, affections, intelligences, capa- 
cities, bodily and spiritual and intellectual. But above 
all, are we not His property by redemption ; by the gift 
of His Son our Lord Jesus Christ — by the means of 
grace, and by the hope of glory ; that sin has a fountain 
of cleansing, despair a resource, fear a refuge, doubt an 
anchor, the grave an immortality ? In all these ways 
then are we not the property of God } by creation, preser- 
vation — all the blessings of this life, and redemption to 
the prospects of another 1 And of this immortal being 
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which is His property, He asks the heart He requires 
that that heart should be devoted to Him and to His 
interest ; and since a personal feeling of affection to a 
spiritual Deity whom we have not seen, might be a quality 
difficult for the average mind to reach, He accepts 
devotion to Jesus Christ as bestowed upon Himself — 
nay, He accepts devotion to the attributes of Christ, and 
cultivation of those attributes within ourselves, as homage 
to Himself; devotion to Truth, devotion to Love, devotion 
to Loyalty, devotion to everything that is brave and god- 
like. ' My son,' says our Creator, ' give me thine heart.' 
Have we paid Him this debt — has He anything against 
us — or have we indeed paid Him the services of our 
souls and bodies? Have we from infancy to the present 
time, been devoting ourselves to His service, in the 
various ramifications of that great command on which 
hang all the law and the prophets ; ' loving God with all 
our hearts, and our neighbour as ourself ; * and practically 
manifesting this love, by doing our duties — religious and 
social, municipal and domestic, according to the state 
of life to which it has pleased God to call us ? Or, on 
the contrary, have we been wasting our better selves 
upon our worse selves ; throwing away our good capa- 
bilities upon our bad propensities ? In this way have 
we grieved His Spirit, neglected His injunctions, forgotten 
His presence, defaced His image in our hearts, broken 
our baptismal covenant, soiled our baptismal robe, 
wasted our baptismal grace, overlooked that stupendous 
principle that the great end of livings to which all inter- 
mediate aims are subordinate, is to die unto the Lord. 
Yes, this is true. As the existence of a child before its 
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actual birth is not life itself, but a preparation for life ; so 
life itself is but a preparation for the loftier, purer, and 
serener atmosphere of Eternity ; and the end of living is 
to ripen for the harvest of God. Let conscience answer 
have we so cultivated the graces that should adorn our 
profession, as that we shall be fit to be gathered into the 
everlasting gamer — or fit only to be cast into the oven 
with the refuse and the chaff ? 

It may be that not a few among you are living in- 
the main at one with God ; that to many of you the 
Adversary is no longer such ; that you are walking with 
God as friends ; are never forgetful of His presence — I 
don't mean always consciously thinking about His pre- 
sence ; but never acting as if you were taking advantage 
of His absence. Yes — there are those here who in a 
cheerful, honest, and unaffected spirit are trying .to do 
God*s will on earth ; who are seeking purification, both 
through His pardoning mercy and His sanctifying Spirit, 
from such daily stains, as from lingering infirmity, their 
garments contract in their daily walk ; and who, though 
in humble consciousness of imperfection and shortcom- 
ing, may yet be said upon the whole, to be walking 
uprightly with God ; and who, through prayer and 
watchfulness and the observance of that great maxim 
* temperate in all things,' have attained to such a tone 
and habit of mind, that even in the vivacities and relaxa- 
tions, which alternate with the graver business of life, 
they are not frowned upon by God ; nor would be 
found, if death surprised them even at a moment of joyous 
merriment and recreation, unfit to enter upon their 
heavenly inheritance. Well then, such persons have 
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agreed with their adversary, and have now only to take 
heed that they ' fall not out during the remainder of the 
way.' But for others, let their own consciences answer 
how it is with them. For we all of us, whether we have 
made friends with him or not, we are all of us with this 
adversary on the road to the justiciary. So long as life 
lasts we are on the road. We travel at different paces, 
but the seat of judgment is the goal of all. Every day 
brings us by steps varying in rapidity, but with certain 
steps, however slow, nearer and nearer to it. There can 
be no evading it. * It is appointed unto all men once to 
die, and after that the judgmettt* That judgment is 
represented to us under a variety of symbols, all of them, 
no doubt, halting far behind the unutterable truth. It 
may be represented as a grand Assize ; as an action for 
debt ; as the master of a banquet coming in to see 
whether his guests be suitably apparelled ; or as a bride- 
groom coming at midnight, while men sleep. But under 
whatever variety of symbols the truth of judgment be 
represented, about the truth itself there is no doubt or 
ambiguity. To that Tribunal we are all proceeding ; to 
give account of the things done in the body, whether they 
be good or bad. Thither that awful Adversary is ac- 
companying us, and never takes off his eye from us for 
a moment ; but is evermore moving silently at our side, 
and will go with us to the judgment-seat, to prompt our 
preferment if we have agreed with him — or otherwise to 
demand our doom. 

How then to make agreement with this Adversary } 
Not certainly — as so many seem from their conduct 
vainly to imagine — not by light-hearted careless con- 
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fidence that he will never make good his word by 
coming to a reckoning, and forcing this great process 
to an issue. Not thus will you agree. Still less by 
denying the debt, by standing stoutly upon your 
innocence, and audaciously pleading not guilty ; least ot" 
all (ah, no resource is so hopeless as that !) by deliberately 
resolving that for the present, things shall go on as they 
are ; but that as you approach the journey's end, when 
you begin to catch sight of * the shadow feared by man ' 
who sits waiting there beside the grim gates that lead to 
the justiciary ; then you will make peace with your Adver^ 
sary. Ah — vainest, weakest, and most hopeless hope of 
all ! How many have lost themselves in that worse delu- 
sion ! If other false hopes have slain their thousands, this 
may boast of its ten thousands. Not thus will you agree 
with your adversary. No ; but by prompt repentance of , 
all that has been amiss. By confessing with David, * I have 
sinned against the Lord ; * if peradventure He may reveal 
the answer to your conscience, * The Lord also bath put 
away thy sin.* By that kind of repentance which recoils 
from sin, not only because it is dangerous, but because 
it is committed against the promptings of conscience and 
against a Heavenly Father. Repentance, such as not 
only writhes under the shame of past sin — which it ac- 
knowledges, but forsakes what it professes to deplore. 
Repentance such as, while it feels its own impotency and 
knows that mercy is its only hope, struggles onward to 
amendment ; just as strenuously as if it were possible by 
the future to repair the past. To such a lively repent- 
ance as this, must be added Faith in Christ. Not 
forgetting that Faith in Christ, means acceptance of 
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Christ's whole Gospel, not of part of it ; not its atoning 
promises only, but its vigorous calls for exertion ; not 
its doctrines only, as to the plan of salvation, but its 
precepts also, as working out that salvation ; not its en- 
couragements, its consolations, its assurances only ; but 
its conditions, its responsibilities, and its obligations; not 
its future Crown only, but if needs be, its present Cross. 
Repentance, to ring like true metal, must contain within 
itself amendment of life in whatever respects, partial or 
general, that life has been defective. And faith is not com- 
plete without obedience, and an unreserved submission to 
the ruleof Christ. Nowa repentance which is so immeasur- 
ably larger and more comprehensive than mere regret ; 
and a faith, which is so immeasurably more practical 
than a mere persuasion or belief in certain facts ; faith 
^ and repentance such as these, are not to be adopted with 
a hasty wish, or at a moment's warning, like a garment 
when we rise from sleep. They involve the rooting out 
of perhaps deeply-seated habits of thought and deed ; 
the gradual development of new ones— with earnest, 
self-denying obedience. Such faith and such repentance, 
are graces which can be won only by prayer, which for 
a while may find little evident reply; by compliance 
with God's ordinances, which for a while may bring 
little perceptible satisfaction ; by a succession of self- 
denying efforts, which /^r a while may yield but slender 
tokens of success. And these will demand all the 
prayer, and watchfulness, and painstaking, which it is in 
the most vigorous and the most diligent, to master. But 
— as St. Luke writes it, * use thy diligence.* Do so — and 
you shall reap if you faint not God will second every 
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effort ; and true faith, and repentance not to be repented 
of, shall be attained. In the spirit of these graces, in 
the confidence of faith, and with the irresistible plea of 
true repentance, you shall point your adversary to that 
Cro;5S of sacrifice by which Jesus ascended to the throne 
of judgment, and you shall say with Paul, * I appeal 
unto Caesar/ And the answer shall be — but in how 
different a tone, and in how different a sense from 
that of Festus — in the sense of forgiveness, and in a 
tone of mingled mercy and congratulation : 'Hast 
thou appealed unto Caesar — then unto Caesar shalt 
thou go/ 
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CONVERSION OF ST. PAUL. 

And Saul, trembling and astonished said, Lord, what wilt thou 
have me to do ?— Acts ix. 6. 

The narrative of the conversion of St Paul, is not only, 
like every other Scripture narrative, very concise, but 
even somewhat abrupt, as if there were nothing naturally 
leading up to it. It will appear however, considerably 
less sudden and unaccountable, if we bear in mind that 
he had been present as an accessory at the martyrdom 
of St. Stephen. He had witnessed the composure, the 
confidence of the murdered Saint ; his triumph over 
agony and death. On the threshold of immortality he 
had heard him exclaim, * I see the heavens opened, and 
the Son of Man sitting at the right hand of God.* He 
had heard his prayer of Faith and Hope, * Lord Jesus, 
receive my spirit ; ' and that of Charity, * Lord, lay not 
this sin to their charge.' It seems to me impossible 
to doubt, that this must have awakened in the gene- 
rous mind of Paul, a great deal of misgiving in 
favour of the religion he was persecuting. It is not 
in the least unnatural that he should reproach himself 
with disloyalty to the old religion, in permitting these 
new sentiments to cross his mind ; and that he should 
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try to stifle and to stamp them out, by increased 
severities against the Christians. And even upon his 
way to Damascus to exterminate — as far as in him lay — 
the new heresy, I believe that convictions were forcing 
themselves upon him, that it was no heresy but truth ; 
and that a conflict was convulsing every fibre of his 
mind, of which the crisis was very near at hand. 

It is by no means inconsistent with the order of God's 
providence even now, that certain external circumstances 
should be permitted to concur in time, and place, and 
character, with particular conditions of an individual 
mind, to produce results of great importance to mankind. 
When the mind is in a certain state of preparation for 
any result, it will not be long before instruments, 
occasions, opportunities will present themselves, to ac- 
celerate the crisis of projection — so appropriate as to 
make us think that no other instrument — no other, 
occasion could possibly have answered the purpose. 

A great many apples had fallen to the ground before 
the law of gravitation was discovered. But when the one 
apple fell at the right time, in the right place, and in the 
sight of Newton, whose mind was prepared and on the 
alert for such phenomena ; you know with what advant- 
age to science that trivial and every-day occurrence was 
attended. But it was not the falling of the fruit, but the 
state of the philosopher's mind when the phenomenon pre- 
sented itself, that in fact revealed the principle of gravita- 
tion. And thus, with a mind of ardent complexion and 
in such a state of predisposition, a comparatively trivial, 
casual agency, will suffice to consummate a revolution. 
A strain of music, the sight of a landscape, nay the 
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smell of a leaf or blossom — the violet — the wallflower of 
old times — hardly anything too slight to answer the 
purpose of initiating and giving the start to moral 
processes, of stupendous and even revolutionary pro- 
portions and character. Nothing so easy to effect — 
or rather nothing so difficult to avoid- — as igniting 
what is already waiting for combustion. And for 
an event of such immeasurable moment as the con- 
version of St. Paul — an event which has acted on the 
whole moral, religious, and social condition of Europe, 
and therefore of the world ; there was nothing antecedently 
improbable that the Divine mind should lay the material 
elements of His own creation under requisition, to a de- 
gree, and in a manner still more palpable than ordinary, 
to co-operate for a purpose so august. Accordingly we 
learn that as the illustrious Zealot approached the city 
of Damascus, some wondrous phenomenon occurred of 
light and sound, of which we are not supplied with — and 
it is vain to conjecture — the particulars. In the heart of 
Saul that thunder found an interpretation, not revealed 
to his attendants. To him it said, * Saul, Saul, why 
pcrsecutest thou me ? ' It was in fact the transcendental 
moment of decision between the Old and the New. 

It was the crisis of conscience. His own mind and 
the Lord Jesus, were speaking for the first time in 
harmony. It was the conflux of two mighty streams 
rushing together to become one ; and thenceforward to 
roll on in majestic union for ever. *Saul, Saul, why 
persecutest thou me ? * and * Lord, Lord, why persecute I 
thee ? ' I have no doubt that these two exclamations 
simultaneously chimed in perfect concord, from two 
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spirits that never fell into discord any more. The 
conflict, in the mind of Paul was ended. I mean the 
conflict as to the side on which he should enlist himself; 
for as to distress of mind, there still awaited him a fearful 
struggle. The battle between prepossession and con- 
viction was done. The crisis was past. The crucified 
Jesus absumed His throne upon the heart of the convert, 
who bows himself in submission — and asks, * Lord 
what will thou have me to do } ' 

At this point the conversion appears to be complete. 
What follows is not so much a part of the conversion 
as the sequel of it, and the carrying of it into practice. 
He acknowledges Jesus — whose saints he had been 
persecuting — as the Lord of his future life. He asks 
the most comprehensive question which the most 
exalted sense of duty to that Lord could put ; * What 
wilt thou have me to do.^' And how he afterwards 
performed that duty, let all Christendom proclaim. 

But while that duty became eventually sublime in 
character, and of stupendous magnitude ; you cannot but 
remark the singularly homely and unimposing nature of 
that which is at first prescribed to him. This surely is 
very deserving of attention, and very important indeed 
for ourselves in the way of example : such a great differ- 
ence is there, in people's readiness to discharge duties 
that are dignified, conspicuous, and advertised, and those 
which are obscure and have no record. Many a one is 
ready under some casual excitement to do a stately, an 
imposing, a theatrical, even though it be a painful duty ; 
who shrinks from and disdains, the humble and imme- 
diately proximate task, prescribed by common sense and 
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by the immediate predicament of the case. There are 
sometimes conversions from one communion to another ; 
I am not speaking from any exclusive or sectarian point of 
view — I am speaking of any transition from any profes- 
sion and principles whatever — to any other. Are there not 
sometimes conversions, and tliat not in religious experi- 
ence alone, in which the proselyte is made the centre of 
so much klat, so much triumphant celebration and adver- 
tisement — and in short is made so much of — that a mind 
of unhappily cynical or suspicious temper, might feel 
almost disposed to ask whether the triumph were not 
greater than the sacrifice. But in the case of Paul — 
the proud, the prominent, the arbitrary, the overbearing 
Pharisee; the conspicuous champion hitherto of an adverse 
creed ; what is the very first duty imposed upon him when 
he asks, ' What wilt thou have me to do } ' Is there any- 
thing stately — anything dramatic, anything that might 
soothe and support, and compensate an imaginative or 
sensational mind, accustomed to power and to the 
applause of men } Is it * Go plunge into Abana and 
Pharpar, the renowned rivers of neighbouring Damascus'? 
Is it even the prescription made venerable by illustrious 
precedent, * Go wash seven times in Jordan \^ Is it, * Go 
and incur the difficulty, or brave the danger of carrying 
the banner of the Cross to Jerusalem, to face the derision 
of the Roman, the hatred of the Jew, the suspicion of 
the Nazarene — the shyness of all ' } Is it anything of 
which the dignity and the magnitude, might sustain a 
man of average human pride, in the discharge of it ? 
No ! It is precisely that from which an average nature 
would recoil. A command distinguished by nothing so 
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much as its barrenness of distinction : * Arise, and go to 
Damascus just as you were going to do ; and it shall be 
told thee what thou shalt do/ Precisely the command 
which a small mind — or a mind only half great, would 
have recoiled from. A commonplace mind would have 
objected, ' Anywhere but Damascus ! any spot but that 
to which I was going on my errand of extermination. 
Let me go to Jerusalem ; let me preach the Cross upon 
the very ground from which the blood of Stephen cries 
for retribution ; let me meet any peril, any toil which 
can give dignity to my transition ; but do not send me 
to Damascus to be derided by the people from whom I 
have seceded ; and to be taught and trained and disciplined 
by those whom I came out to persecute.* But there 
were no such expostulations. He proceeded to Damascus. 
He lodged in the house of one Judas. And — as is so 
common with minds of large proportion and of ardent 
temperament, the body sympathises in the throes of dis- 
tress and in the chaotic convulsions of the mind. For 
three days he is in blindness to the outer world. For 
three days he is beyond the sense of hunger and of thirst. 
For three days prayer and self-abasement were his only 
diet. How noble — how grand — how tragic is the humility 
of a gigantic heart I He did not stand upon his 
honesty of purpose. He did not plead that he had 
meant all for the best. He did not ask how he could be 
to blame who had acted up to his convictions. But in 
silence — in darkness — and in the dust — he refused all 
sustenance to that body whose energies he had so mis- 
applied. He thought of the homes that in his zeal against 
Christ he had made desolate. He thought of wives made 
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widows, parents childless— children orphans, through his 
relentless bigotry. He thought with bitter self-reproach 
how in his presumptuous self-confidence, he had satisfied 
himself that his intolerance was conscientiousness — ^his 
fanaticism jealousy for God — and his oppression zeal. 
He did not conceal from himself how by the perversion 
of his faculties, falsehood had been uplifted — truth 
crushed down— the name of Christ reproached ; and God 
dishonoured. It seemed to him that for such a one as 
himself, there was no pardon, and there could be none. 
Three days he lay in darkness and humiliation. But on 
the third, there came to him a messenger from God, one 
Ananias — himself a Christian convert — ^who spoke timely 
words of peace to that storm-driven conscience. And 
as there are sometimes chemical elements in such a state 
of fusion, that a mere touch from a piece of wire, or the 
letting loose upon them of a slight electric current, is 
all that is needed to make them form themselves into 
shapely crystals, of such perfect proportion as no artifice 
could rival ; so the tumultuous and conflicting elements in 
the mind of Paul, at the touch of a word of tenderness 
and welcome from a true messenger of the Redeemer, 
subside and harmonise, and combine and arrange them- 
selves, into a state of peace that passes understanding ; 
and the moral equipoise is restored. Ananias laid hands 
on him and said, 'Brother Saul, the Lord Jesus hath 
sent me that thou mayest receive thy sight and be filled 
with the Holy Ghost.* The restoration of the bodily 
equilibrium accompanied that of the mind. The para- 
lysed nerves of the eye resumed their healthy action. 
And this restoration of bodily sight, was emblematic of 
the illumination of the spirit which awaited him. We 
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need pursue the narrative no further than that he arose, 
was baptised, ate bread, stayed some days at Damascus, 
spent afterwards two or three years of preparation in 
Arabia — then, or in a year or two afterwards, went forth 
to preach the Cross and to become the world's Apostle. 
Conversion in its most frequent and legitimate sense 
means conversion from one religion to another ; as St. 
Paul's was a conversion, with a sharpness and decisiveness 
of transition hardly realised in any other convert, from 
Judaism to Christianity, In this sense, of course, we are 
not susceptible of conversion, being professedly already 
Christians. Nor would it be becoming to assume that in 
a congregation met together here to worship God in the 
name of Christ, there can be many, if indeed, any, present 
so utterly depraved that nothing less than a change as 
radical, complete, and absolute as being born again could 
suffice to rank them in the lists of Christ. But there 
are such people. There are people in the world so 
totally devoid of any element of Christian life, that with- 
out a regeneration as complete as that which converted 
the leprous frame of Naaman into flesh like that of a 
little child, they can have no part or lot with Christ. 
Again, in the other extreme, there are those — a great 
many more perhaps than some of the harsher censors of 
human nature would allow— who are by God's assisting 
grace living in the Spirit of Christ, and in the main 
behaving themselves according to His rule ; whose 
labour is cheered by a consciousness of His approval ; 
whose relaxations and amusements, and I do not scruple 
to add, whose merriment and laughter in due time and 
place, do no violence to His humane prescription : and 

G 
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whose repose is hallowed by His heavenly protection. 
Yet even these have imperfections, few or many, and 
infirmities from each of which a progressive process of 
conversion is necessary ; with reference to which they 
may extract some profitable suggestions from the more 
signal and stupendous transaction near Damascus. But 
between these two extremes which I have indicated, of 
the good and bad, there is the great multitude of average 
men and average women ; persons with so much good 
in them, that we cannot wish them converted into some- 
thing entirely different from what they are ; and yet 
with so much infirmity that we cannot rest content that 
they should continue entirely unchanged from what they 
are. Of each and all of these— both those who rank 
with the extremes of good and bad (God alone can 
class them) and those who occupy the interval — it may 
be said that they all require conversion, in kind and in 
proportion, exactly according to the particulars and the 
degree in which they diverge from the line of Christian 
rectitude. It is in this limited sense of the word con- 
verted, that our Saviour Himself employs it (Matthew 
xviii. 3) ; meaning, * unless ye be converted from this 
particular infirmity — emulation, which you have just 
been exhibiting.' Now it is true that there is very little 
external resemblance between the conversion of St Paul 
to Christianity, and those conversions from individual 
defects of conduct, few or many, upon which Christianity . 
insists. But there is this feature common to them all — 
all, however trivial or of whatever magnitude, viz. that 
every such invitation to conversion, brings with it a com- 
mand to do something which we are reluctant to do, or 
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to leave undone something which we have a mind to do, 
and about which, therefore, self and duty are brought 
into instantaneous collision. It is difficult to conceive 
how much St. Paul would have to give up in being 
obedient to the heavenly vision, when it bade him go on 
to Damascus. Pride and self under the plausible and 
specious pretext of religious zeal would urge, * Proceed to 
Damascus — accomplish the will of the ecclesiastical 
officials, stamp out the Nazarene heresy, win praise and 
power, and influence and renown as the champion of 
the temple, and of the dominant religion.* * Yes * — said 
the better spirit — * go to Damascus, since the heavenly 
vision bids thee go, but go to incur contempt and exe- 
cration, degradation and derision, and it may be death. 
But go as the obedient soldier of the cross.' Self 
succumbed, Christ and the truth triumphed. And such 
is the formula to which every conflict between self and 
duty may be reduced, whether it be the most trivial 
question in domestic life, or a transaction that may 
influence the whole future of humanity ; in either case it 
is Christ bidding you go one way. Self another. I will 
detain you further only to suggest the adoption in every 
such predicament, of St. Paul's formula of enquiry. It 
is sometimes instructive to press fresh significance from 
a text by varying the emphasis of it — * Lord, what wilt 
thou have me to do } Thou, Lord, art my Creator, my 
preserver, my redeemer, and wilt be my judge ; what 
wilt thou have me to do 1 Not what will man have me 
to do ; not what will friends pity me for doing, what will 
enemies deride me for doing, what will society denounce 
me for doing. Not what does self shrink from doing, but 
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what wilt thou have me to do. What does thy revealed 
word say ; what do the teaching and example of thy 
Son say ; what does thy Spirit on my conscience say ? 
Then again, what wilt thou have vie to do ? Not what 
have others done, not what might they do under like 
circumstances, not what would the common practice of 
mankind countenance me in doing, but what wilt thou 
have vte to do — me in whom conscience and thy Spirit 
arc sufficiently alive for me to be asking the question. 
Once more, what wilt thou have me to do) Not what 
wilt thou have me to think. Still less what wilt thou 
have me to thmk t/iat I t/iink. Not what badge of re- 
ligious party to adopt, not on what school of sentiment 
to affiliate myself, not what controverted topics to dispute 
about, but what to do. Let us never forget this truth, 
the seed of many truths, that the end and object of 
thought is action ; and as for words, and controversies, 
and opinions, and beliefs, and sentiments, which do not 
end, and were never meant to end, in moral action, there 
are no articulate words, nor inarticulate sounds trivial 
enough to express the worthlessness of the like. And 
as to controversial janglings — with which the land is 
ringing as a cathedral city of many churches rings with 
peals of bells, not one peal in accordance with another ; 
tlie man who has ever had pity on another, has for- 
given a trespass, has rejoiced with them that rejoice 
and wept with them that weep ; the man who in a spirit 
of Christian love has bestowed a timely cup of cold 
water on a fellow-creature, that man has done more for 
the kingdom of Heaven, than he that has blackened 
tons of paper with floods of controversial ink — ink in 
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which it IS curious to remember that the chief ingredient 
is gall. 

But to return to the question * What wilt thou have 
me to do ? Ask the question within these walls, and the 
answer is, to cultivate spirituality of character, by uniting 
with a multitude of fellow-Christians in acts of prayer 
and praise, and the reception of the word of God — which 
each of them, in their measure and degree, contribute to 
that spiritual cultivation. Before many minutes have 
elapsed it will assume a social and domestic shape. 
To-morrow it will adapt itself to the exigences of the 
market, the farm, the desk, the counter, the camp, the 
deck, the tribunals of the law, the councils of the 
legislature. There is no predicament so homely and so 
trivial, none on the other hand, so stupendous and 
august, but the spirit of duty, and the claims of dut}% 
and the voice of duty reach it, and it becomes an 
occasion of obedience, or of disobedience. All duty is 
in the service of the Infinite ; and as in Eternity there 
can be no quick and slow, no late and early — so it seems 
to me that there can be no great and little in Infinity, 
and that to the infinite Taskmaster, the Almighty dis- 
tributer and observer of duty, there can be no appreci- 
able interval between the Seraphim standing in burning 
row behind his throne, and the glowworm lighting its tiny 
lantern in the hedge. And so before the infinite Judge 
of duty, there is no difference in magnitude and merit 
between a horny-handed labourer, plodding by the early 
sun to fertilise a few square yards of ground, and a Paul 
rising up amidst a blaze of effulgence, to go to Damascus 
and afterwards to evangelise a continent, if both be in 
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the path of duty, if both have asked, ' Lord, what wilt 
thou have me to do ? ' if both be doing it in honesty 
and humility, and in love to God and Man. How 
many, many lessons crowd upon a theme like this ! But 
let this one suffice — and it might well deserve to be 
enforced by accents not such as these, but by the lips of 
Isaiah, Ezekiel, of St. Paul himself — namely, that in all 
the vicissitudes of life, its joys, its sorrows, its engage- 
ments and its obligations— in all its varieties of place, of 
circumstances and of station ; at all ages and in both 
sexes, in wealth and poverty, power and obscurity ; in 
praise and blame — in health and sickness, in abasement 
and abounding — we should enquire in an honest and 
good heart, with a fixed resolve to act upon the answer 
which conscience may return, ' Lord, what wilt thou have 
me to do } ' 
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THAT YOUR PRA VERS BE NOT HINDERED. 

That your prayers be not hindered. — i Peter iii. 7. 

St. Peter is here enforcing the observance of some 
of the less conspicuous, less stately, less public, but by no 
means less obligatory and important duties of social and 
domestic life. And as an incidental inducement to 
their observance, he urges that it would secure the 
Christian converts whom he is addressing against that 
hindrance, that obstruction, that embarrassment, that 
detrimental effect upon their prayers, which the neglect 
of those more private duties and the commission of 
corresponding errors would infallibly occasion. * These 
things observe,' says the Apostle, remember these more 
obscure, unostentatious duties, *that your prayers be 
not hindered ; ' a somewhat singular expression to which 
for the few moments allotted to me here, I shall invite 
attention. 

One specialty to be observed in the phrase is this : 
it treats prayer not as a duty to be enforced, but as a 
habit to be taken for granted. The apostle does not 
enjoin or even recommend prayer as a profitable 
practice, he assumes it as an imperative and indispen- 
sable necessity. He seems to consider prayer as in- 
separable from spiritual life, just as the air we breathe is 
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inseparable from material life ; and therefore instead of 
advocating prayer he presupposes it. A physician does 
not prescribe breathing as a remedial experiment ; but 
he advises you to adopt every expedient that may 
promote respiration, and to abandon every practice that 
may damage it. And so St. Peter here does not enforce 
prayer as a duty, but he urges the avoidance of every- 
thing that can obstruct it. But it may claim a few 
moments* preliminary Consideration how much is com- 
prised in the word prayer. The meaning of that word 
can hardly be confined to its common and colloquial 
sense of kneeling down and asking favours. If it 
were so — if prayer consisted only in soliciting those 
advantages which we think would be convenient, or 
which all men would be glad of, it would be difficult to 
perceive how such a mere exercise of the instinct of 
acquisition, could be attended with such purifying and 
exalting tendencies as are ascribed to it. If prayqr were 
nothing more but asking for advantages — still more if 
nothing nobler than asking for material and secular 
advantages ; preservation from accident to life or limb, 
a well-filled basket, and a heaped-up store — that 
to-morrow may be as this day, and more abundant ; 
it would be difficult to see how such solicitations could 
have any specially elevating or refining tendency ; and 
it becomes us to remember the great model of petitions 
namely the Lord's Prayer, and how very small a portion 
of it refers to material favours, and that only extending 
to daily bread and for the day that is passing over 
us. But when we extend the meaning of the word 
prayer, to every legitimate and reverential intercourse 
with the spiritual world and with the Father of Spirits ; 
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whether in petition, homage, or mere contemplation ; 
when we consider that it consists not only in the more 
palpable, visible, audible forms of ritual — whether public, 
solitary, or domestic, but that it recognises also the 
occasional and momentary ejaculation ; every meditation 
upon heavenly things ; every pure wish — the transient 
aspiration of a yearning heart, struggling like buoyant 
substances held down in water to get upwards; every 
sentiment, expressed or unexpressed, of heavenly eleva- 
tion, of praise and gratitude, of filial trust and adoration. 
When we consider all these heavenward motions as of 
the nature of prayer, then it becomes intelligible why 
such inestimable and in fact infinite results should be 
assigned to that exercise ; and how, fixed and pre- 
scribed times, places, modes, and forms of prayer 
for giving salutary vent and exercise to this inherent 
instinct of necessitous humanity, should be amongst the 
appointed means of sustaining the spiritual and nobler 
life within us. Accepting the word prayer then, in this 
comprehensive spiritual sense, we may partly see how, 
in one or other or in all these modifications, it must be 
indispensable to the maintenance of any affinity between 
ourselves and that world of Spirit, by which this material 
world is closely surrounded, as by an atmosphere ; and 
why therefore such texts as" that before us should take 
for granted the indispensable nature of prayer as a truth 
that needs no demonstration. 

All similitudes, all analogies are imperfect ; but 
by a combination of them we may obtain some 
proximate illustration of the necessity for such inter- 
courses with Heaven as are represented by the word 
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prayer. We may imagine an exile m a land far off, 
separated by wide oceans from his home, his birthright, 
and his relatives. If he by negligence or by mishap 
forego or long suspend all intercourse and correspond- 
ence with his distant friends, he will lose by degrees his 
fellow-feeling, his affinities, his sense of relationship with 
them ; and even if he were by some unexpected chance 
suddenly restored to them, he might find himself a 
stranger among .<!trangers ; ignorant of their laws, their 
ways, their customs— perhaps even alienated from their 
sympathies ; with no community of taste — impatient of 
their company, hankering after more congenial associates. 
Therefore it is that absence is ever prone to compensate 
and repair its losses by correspondence, mutual presents, 
affectionate messages, flattering reminiscences, and fond 
memorials ; and every recurrence of such intercourse 
re-cnlivens the attachment of the exile towards the 
absent, and towards the home which he is expecting to 
regain. 

Or again, we have read of . unhappy victims of 
oppression, immured in dungeons or bastiles where they 
have remained secluded from all intercourse with their 
fellow men, till the very language of less unfortunate 
citizens became dead to them, and their manners 
strange — nay the very light of day intolerable — so that 
freedom had lost every charm, and captivity had 
become a preference ; and all for want, you will not fail 
to observe, of occasional intercourse and communication 
with that world from which they had become estranged. 
Or again, as a still closer illustration of the necessity of 
prayer, we may imagine a Slave — one of those Oriental 
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Divers, compelled by the necessities of his life to crawl 
and grope in the recesses of the ocean for pearls and 
other treasures of the deep. We need not ask what 
would be the fate of one engaged in this perilous 
employment, if he neglected at short and frequent in- 
tervals to visit the atmosphere abovei, and to inhale anew 
the breath of heaven to sustain him in his singular and 
dangerous toil. 

Such illustrations, I repeat, must necessarily be very 
faint and partial. And it would be the mere affectation 
of spirituality — an affectation bordering very closely on 
hypocrisy, to pretend that this world, in which God, and 
not the enemy of God, has placed us, is no better than 
an unmitigated state of slavish toil — such as we have 
been imagining — a dark captivity or a miserable exile. 
But such similitudes may serve to remind us how, on 
the very best, and most temperate and candid estimate 
of the amiable and unamiable elements of this present 
life— so many are its choking cares, its stifling influences, 
its depressing anxieties, its debasing maxims, its lowering 
examples, its sordid instincts, its downward tendencies ; 
that we peremptorily require the frequent purification, 
exhilaration, and refreshment of a more elevated at- 
mosphere ; not only to sustain us in the inevitable 
struggle with the adverse influences by which we are 
environed here below, but also to maintain within us 
such affinity and familiarity with the more exalted state 
of being which awaits the just, as may make the 
transition when death comes, a blessing and not the 
reverse. And this refreshment, this breathing, this 
renewal is found in that varied kind of communion with 
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God which is called prayer : and it is this indispensable 
function and the peremptory necessity for its discharge 
which the apostle brings into the foreground as a 
stimulus to the observance of the every-day practical 
moralities of life. ' Observe these precepts ; that prayer, 
the breath of spiritual life, may undergo no obstruction.' 
Much as though a physician should say, 'Avoid this 
food that your circulation may not become embarrassed ; 
remove yourself from that climate, that your breathing 
may not be impeded ; adopt exercise and temperate 
habits that every vital function may not be deranged.' 
So * observe the divine precepts ; — that your prayers be 
not hindered.* 

These words then, suggest what to some of us may 
be a novel, and to all of us an important incitement to 
obey the dictates of conscience, whether in the discharge 
of duty or the avoidance of misdemeanour — the incite- 
ment, namely, that we shall otherwise place in jeopardy 
that process— that privilege, that communion with 
Heaven which is the appointed means of preserving 
spiritual life within us. It docs sometimes occur to 
people's minds that such and such misconduct may at 
.some distant time incur, if the Divine code be rigidly 
enforced, .some ultimate retribution ; but that result, 
they are prone to think, is at all events remote ; some 
favourable change may take place before then, or the 
Divine compassion may prove stronger than the Divine 
denunciation, and so the effect of that consideration is 
suffered to evaporate. But I am mistaken if it often 
occurs to us, particularly in the minor and less con- 
spicuous predicaments of life, that every misfeasance, 
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yes every misfeasance — from the pettiest manifestation 
of petulance, to such deeds of revolting cruelty and 
wickedness as now and then throw all the civilised world 
into an attitude of horror and amazement — in its degree, 
I say and according to its magnitude, is even now, in the 
very act of doing it, counteracting, hindering (I don't 
in the case of the more venial errors say entirely 
neutralising), but at all events embarrassing and re- 
pressing prayer, which is the breath of spiritual life. 
It seldom, perhaps, occurs to a person who is tempted to 
one of what pass for the more trivial delinquencies of life, 
that even that foible (as it would probably be called) is 
even in the very act or neglect, in some degree impairing 
his communion with God. Still seldomer, very likely, 
does it occur to one who deliberately persists in crime 
that between himself and God he is actually can- 
celling the bond of prayer, and closing up the only 
channel of communication between himself and the 
source of spiritual life and light ; and that this takes 
place not at some remote period, not under circumstances 
disregarded in the haze of distance ; but that now^ at 
the very moment and in the very act of dereliction, 
the intercourse with Heaven is interrupted, the means 
of grace more or less obstructed, and spiritual life, 
the life of the soul, enfeebled, debilitated, or absolutely 
suspended. 

And even if the words of Scripture did not point 
directly to this inference, it would stand to reason that 
it must be so. If prayer were no more than a mechanical 
process, a thing of words and evolutions, it might perfiaps 
be otherwise. But since prayer is an exercise of the 
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Spirit, of the heart as well as of the lips, it follows that 
whatever clogs that heart with a consciousness of 
alienation from God, and whatever charges and loads 
that ethereal spirit with elements earthly, material, and 
gross, must press down that spirit, must encumber that 
heart to the great hindrance of its heavenward aspira- 
tions. Who does not know in merely human inter- 
courses, how they are embarrassed on either side by a 
consciousness of having done anything adverse to the 
interests or good name of the other? Who cannot 
tell in the downcast eyelid of a child, the unfixed and 
timid look, the aspect of shame and mistrust, that 
something is amiss ? Who does not know that amongst 
those of less tender years, if one has done a wrongful 
deed the very last person he would desire to meet would 
be the one whom he had injured ? And thus if we 
have been allowing ourselves in anything irrcconcileable 
with the principles of Christ, it is impossible — impossible 
with the stain of that misconduct still upon it, that 
the spirit of a man should naturally and cheerfully 
and spontaneously seek to consort and hold communion 
with that Spirit which is of purer eyes than to behold 
iniquity. 

This then is the main notion which it is desired on 
this occasion to fix upon our minds, namely, that in any 
temptation, however trivial, to depart from the dictates 
of conscience — which is God's oracle within us, as His 
word is His oracle without — we should remember that 
yielding to that inclination (besides contingent con- 
sequences, at all events and whatever else may happen), 
hinders prayer, discourages all heavenward aspirations, 
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Stints what would raise us above the gross atmosphere 
of the world ; obstructs the breath of spiritual life, and 
so puts spiritual life in jeopardy. Let us apply this 
to the inducements which are incessantly presenting 
themselves, to foiget not only the great cardinal obli- 
gations of Christian morality, but its smaller restraints, 
its more obscure prohibitions, its comparatively trivial 
and domestic precepts. Let us apply it when we feel 
tempted to speak insincerely, affectedly, disloyally, 
ungenerously ; to act with petty selfishness, to elevate 
or aggrandise ourselves at another person's expense ; 
to take up and needlessly repeat a reproachful rumour 
against our neighbour; to depart from our word, to take 
an unfair advantage, in short to commit any of those 
unworthinesses not really little, but which the world 
does not consider scandalous, and to which the pushing 
and selfish habits of the world are offering such 
perpetual example and inducement ; and let us in such 
moments of unguardedness remember that every such 
act is hindering prayer, not only by diminishing our 
appetancy for it, but also by diminishing the probability 
of its acceptance ; that every dereliction of duty, and 
still more any positive delinquency, trivial or heinous, 
is in its degree obstructing spiritual respiration ; and 
that in neglecting or tampering with that function, 
which in material life will survive but a few moments* 
suspension, you are in effect tampering with spiritual 
life and death. Be careful, says the Apostle, in what the 
world counts obscure and trivial duties, 'that your 
prayers be not hindered.* 
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Though I speak with the tongues of men and of angels, and have 
not charity, I am become as sounding brass or a tinkling cymbaL — 
I Cor. xiii. I. 

I COULD hardly invite your consideration to a more 
practical or a more important subject than that which 
presents itself in this celebrated chapter of St. Paul to 
the Corinthians. The writer had been alluding in the 
preceding cliapter, to sundry and various endowments, 
abilities, and qualifications by which certain individuals 
in the early Christian community were gifted and dis- 
tinguished by Divine providence, for the purpose of the 
more speedy propagation of the Gospel, and of attracting, 
retaining, and edifying new candidates for that commu- 
nity. And one purpose of the Apostle in referring to 
these extraordinary gifts and faculties, is to put the 
favoured possessors of them upon their guard, lest they 
should become puffed up and self-complacent in the 
consciousness of their distinctions, and employ them for 
their own exaltation, instead of to the furtherance of 
God's honour in the welfare and progress of humanity. 
Of the precise nature of these mysterious gifts, we know 
little more than that having answered their temporary 
purpose they exist no longer. But whatever they were. 
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it is obvious that the best way of applying for our own 
edification the Apostle's admonitions with respect to them 
will be to translate, as it were, those extraordinary gifts 
into their modern equivalents, which are variously dis- 
tributed amongst us under the common name of ' talents/ 
We have no miraculous gift of Tongues ; but we have 
scholars whose laborious industry has mastered lan- 
guages to such a degree as almost to repair the incon- 
venience of Babel and to reduce its confusion into order. 
We have no miraculous gift of Prophecy ; but we have 
men of far-sighted sagacity to discern the signs of the 
times ; of profound wisdom to prepare for the reception 
and interpretation of those phenomena ; and possessed 
of an eloquence little short of miraculous in propounding 
their projects and recommending them for acceptance 
by a free people. And whatever might be the precise 
nature of what St. Paul terms * gifts of healing, gifts of 
help, gifts of government,' we can have no doubt that 
they have each their corresponding though ordinary and 
unmiraculous endowments in the present day, exhibited 
in the various evolutions of art, science, philosophy, 
political and religious administration ; each of them, like 
the Pentecostal gifts, and like ' every good and perfect 
gift ' proceeding from the Father of Lights ; each of them 
liable to misuse by the vanity of man ; each of them 
therefore necessitating a word of caution in the spirit of 
the apostle. Such gifts there are corresponding to those 
of tongues, of knowledge, of prophecy, of discovery, of 
contrivance or administration ; gifts working through all 
the range of commerce, politics, the camp, the court, the 
Church, or in the fields of literature and science. These 
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are the gifts which, under the names of talent, force, and 
genius, men (and no wonder) are ready to bow down 
before and worship ; these are the gifts before which we 
are least reluctant and ashamed to offer homage, some- 
times approaching to extravagance. Gifts they are 
dazzling to the beholder, and cannot therefore but be 
more or less dangerous to the possessor ; gifts that must 
be used with watchfulness lest they should bear that 
possessor up into the region of superciliousness; lest 
they should set him above the plain tasks, the common 
duties, the homely sympathies, the social kindnesses, 
the meekness, the modesty, the concession, the con- 
siderateness, and the fair construction which we owe to 
one another. True it is, on the other hand, and within 
the range both of illustrious historical precedent and of 
frequent personal observation and experience, that the 
best and most brilliant and distinguished gifts may be 
directed, harmonised, moderated, and controlled by the 
most frank and unaffected humility, and iy thie most 
tender and generous sentiments of humanity. But it 
will hardly be denied that while the highly gifted in 
literature and science are very frequently, and perhaps 
even in exact proportion to their eminence, men of 
modest stillness and humility, there is a very great 
temptation to the contrary. There is an instinct of 
self-glorification through these gifts which requires close 
looking after. There is a temptation to foi^et that the 
only legitimate dedication of such faculties, and the 
implied condition on which they are bestowed, must be 
such as shall promote the ulterior advantage of the 
whole community (as St Paul shows in the preceding 
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chapter representing us as all members of one body). 
The true principle which should direct the employment 
of all our faculties, of whatever kind or measure, is one 
of co-operation rather than of competition ; of harmony 
and not of rivalry. Now there is a great temptation to 
foi^et all this. And perhaps in no field of human 
interest is this principle of charity more palpably for- 
gotten than in the field of religious interest ; which is 
unhappily a phrase almost convertible with the field of 
religious controversy ; a sphere in which it would seem 
from men's speech and actions as if the legend on their 
standard ran * Not truth but party.' In religious conflict, 
I say (and the laity are quite as much engaged in it as 
the clergy, and one sex quite as eagerly as the other), 
in religious conflict, still more perhaps than in political 
strife or in material battle, the restraints of charity, 
humility, moderation, candour, and chivalrous generosity 
are strangely and incongruously disregarded ; not only 
by the press, but on the platform and in the pulpit ; and 
each school of opinion in its peculiar way, and notwith- 
standing all its conventional phrases of forbearance and 
humility, just as blameable and virulent as another. 
For do we not too often see how, to discredit and damage 
an adversary, misrepresentations are put forth and even 
slanders uttered, and stratagems resorted to ; excusing 
elements suppressed and damaging elements exagge- 
rated, and blows administered which must be declared 
foul on any manly and generous construction ? (i Cor. 
6-8). Surely there is or ought to be such a thing as a 
Chivalry of the pulpit, which, bearing in mind the security 
of the position, the probable absence of the person mis- 
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represented, and the salutary arrangements which pre- 
clude reply ; would suggest the toning down of sonorous 
denunciations, the suppression of the safe, and easy, and 
unanswerable sneer, and the leaving in its sheath the 
dagger of the elaborately polished sarcasm. And it 
might, perhaps, sometimes tend to moderate ill-timed, 
misplaced severity if we asked this question. If it be a 
grievous sin, under an error of judgment and in support 
of a piece of speculative heterodoxy, to write a pamphlet 
which will be forgotten in three weeks, what is it to 
be setting an example, not of speculative but of practical. 
envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness throughout 
a life of threescore years and ten ? Therefore St Paul, 
referring to the religious controversies of his day, warns 
his correspondents that they should exercise all their 
faculties, intellectual or spiritual, ordinary or extraordi- 
nary, with meekness and love and a desire, not for 
personal promotion at the cost of a neighbour's rights or 
of the general good, but with a desire for the advance- 
ment of Christ's truth, hand in hand with Christ's love. 
Though a man should speak with the tongues of men 
and of angels ; though he have the eloquence of the most 
accomplished Orator, the energy of the most indefatig- 
able Statesman, the erudition of the profoundest Scholar, 
the social influence of the most prominent representative 
of opinion ; though he should excel all others in pro- 
pounding moral and religious truth, in explaining its 
enigmas, in elucidating its obscurities; nay, as was not 
unfrequent in the middle ages, though [as the price and 
purchase money for the favour of heaven] a man should 
give all his property to the poor, not out of love to the 
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poor, but to secure the propitiation of the Almighty ; 
nay, though he court, as men have courted as a boon, 
by gfibes, and taunts, and provocations, the very flames of 
martyrdom to consume that body over whose move- 
ments charity has had little influence ; though he should 
have all these gifts, these vehemencies, these energies, 
but not that charity which would animate, and harmonise, 
and direct them to the honour of God as best promoted 
in the welfare of man, he is become as sounding brass 
or as a tinkling cymbal ; an empty, noisy, ostentatious 
piece of metal adapted only for blowing defiant notes 
of controversy. 

It becomes important, then, to enquire what is this 
charity, or this love, as it might, perhaps, with more pro- 
priety be translated, which is inserted as such an indis- 
pensable condition of acceptance with God. As if on 
purpose to obviate all mysticism, St. Paul is careful to 
describe charity by its practical results. A tree is known 
by its fruit ; and as you might describe an oak tree to a 
child, as that tree that is covered with acorns ; or a vine 
as the tree from which the purple clusters are hanging, 
so St. Paul delineates charity by the fruit it bears. * By 
charity,' he seems to say, ' I mean that quality which 
suffereth long and is kind,' puts up with a great deal, 
and, trying to find excuses for the misdemeanour of an 
adversary, is kind and gentle and forbearing. Charity 
envieth not the good fortune, the reputation, the prece- 
dence of another, vaunteth not herself, is not puffed 
up ; gives herself no airs of consequence, nor plumes 
herself upon even real superiorities, inasmuch as it is con- 
trary to the very essence of charity to be making those 
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comparisons which alone could supply materials for 
self-conceit ; doth not behave herself unseemly, nor in 
any manner incongruous with the correlative circum- 
stances in which she is placed ; or inconsistent with the 
rights, the feelings, or even, if it can be helped, the 
honest prejudices of those with whom she is placed. 
And she is the less likely to fall into this unseemliness 
because she seeketh not her own ; is not incessantly on 
the watch to assert her own presence and to claim atten- 
tion to her own prerogative ; is not easily (or perhaps 
it may here mean * vehemently ' ) provoked ; imputeth no 
evil where it can be avoided ; rejoiceth not in iniquity, 
as so many do, who cannot hear a piece of discreditable 
news but they sit on thorns until they can find an oppor- 
tunity to repeat it ; but rejoiceth in everything that is 
consistent with truth, justice, and integrity. Beareth all 
things, or more probably here, concealeth all things con- 
ceming another person which, without injury to the claims 
of social laws, it would be kind and considerate to con* 
ceal ; believeth all things favourable to such a person 
which there is any colourable reason to believe ; even 
hopeth those which she finds it difficult to believe ; and 
endureth all things which it may be an advantage to 
others that she should endure. 

Such are a few and only a few of the features of that 
charity which St. Paul pronounces to be indispensable 
to the right employment of any gifts, intellectual or 
spiritual, with which men may be favoured. The features 
are few but decisive, and enough to enable us to know 
die divine grace of charity by sight, and so to dis- 
cern whether or not she has taken up her abode in our 
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own hearts. But with a view to that enquiry let us 
contemplate from time to time not only the abstract 
picture by St. Paul, but let us look steadfastly upon the 
personal form of charity itself ; the incarnate Love, the 
Son of God, who died to consummate that august 
example of self-sacrifice for the sake of others which 
raises man from earth to Heaven. It is in the life and 
death of Jesus Christ that we shall find the most pro- 
found, the most significant, the most persuasive illus- 
tration of that principle which suffereth long and is kind ; 
which rejoiceth in the truth, which seeketh not her own 
and which endureth all things. And while that thrice- 
holy life and death encourages us by the force of example 
to a patient continuance in well-doing, let His glorious Re- 
surrection and Ascension cheer us onwards, as in the tones 
of a trumpet with the assurance that true love survives 
all trial ; that tribulation for the sake of truth and love 
is the certain path (narrow and thorny though it be) to 
everlasting honour ; that he that loseth his life shall find 
it ; and that the password into the presence of the 
Redeemer is self-sacrifice. In tracing the Saviour from 
Bethlehem to Calvary, and from Calvary to the right 
hand of God, we may learn and partly experience even 
in this present life, that great consolatory truth which only 
a better life can perfectly disclose, namely, that amidst all 
the sorrows and vexations, and depressions and bereave- 
ments of Time ; amidst all its defeated efforts and baffled 
expectations, amidst all its controversies and unhappy 
janglings, amidst all that frets the individual, perplexes 
society, and disorganises and distracts the Church ; if the 
Divine attributes of charity, of love, of peace, of mercy, 
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or however we may term it, for they are all essentially the 
same ; if that divine attribute of Charity be duly culti- 
vated and cherished within us (I mean as a process 
of personal and individual experience) and encouraged 
to grow to her full stature there ; then there is some- 
thing in us that must survive this body with all change 
and chance ; something that is indefeasibly immortal (for 
charity never faileth), something which when the com- 
paratively worthless decorations of Time shall have past 
away, will survive unimpaired and unimperishable. Nay, 
she shall survive things even better than the mere orna- 
ments and garniture of life ; and when things that may 
seem to deserve a less depreciatory estimate than its 
more transitory shadows, when even the sublimest acqui- 
sitions of time, the noblest monuments of philanthropy, 
the most amazing achievements of science, the most 
precious legacies of genius shall have dissolved in the 
presence of perfect light and completed knowledge and 
infallible intuition ; then Charity, hand in hand with 
steadfast Faith, and humble but confiding Hope, shall 
present her immortal form before the eternal throne, and 
claim kindred with the incarnate Charity which is seated 
on that throne. Whether there be prophecies they shall 
fail, whether there be tongues they shall cease, whether 
there be knowledge it shall vanish away; for when 
that which is perfect is come, then that which is in part 
shall be done away. ' And now abideth — yes abideth, 
faith, hope, charity ; these three, but the greatest of these 
is Charity.* 
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And when he came to himself he said, how many hired ser- 
vants of my father's have bread enough and to spare, and I perish 
with hunger. — Luke xv. 17. 

Almost everybody is familiar with this parable. It 
tells us of a certain man who had two sons, at the 
request of the younger of whom he divided all his 
property between them. The elder remained at home, 
where his father and himself continued to live together. 
But the younger went to a far country, where he fell into 
bad courses, wasted all his substance, and came to the 
extreme of penury and destitution. He was not, how- 
ever, so far and finally deserted by Divine grace as to be 
utterly insensible to his own misery and degradation ; 
and he forms the resolution which he immediately puts 
in practice ; * I will arise and go to my father and will 
say unto him, ' Father, I have sinned against heaven and 
before thee, and am no more worthy to be called thy 
son, make me as one of thy hired servants.' The adapta- 
tion of the parable to the case of a penitent seeking 
restoration to the fold of God, is so obvious as hardly 
to need mentioning. It is not to the entire narrative 
that I shall on the present occasion invite your atten- 
tion ; not to the aberration of the sinner from the paths of 
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innocence, as set forth in the prodigal's wandering into a 
far country, and sharing the husks of the swine that he 
was set to tend ; nor to that restoration to the Divine 
favour which is emblematically exhibited in the profuse 
welcome and affectionate reception accorded by the 
father to his returning child ; not to these, but to the 
characteristics of a valid and practical repentance, 
illustrated in the seventeenth and three following verses, 
which begin with the significant expression, * When he 
came to himself/ * When he came to himself^ which 
implied that up to that time he had been beside himself ; 
nor can any expression more suitably convey the in- 
fatuation of uncontrolled self-indulgence ; the judgment 
confused, meteoric lights mistaken for fixed stars ; every 
perception distorted, every object transformed, mis- 
placed, perverted in the intoxication and delirium of 
sensuality. It had needed a severe discipline to recover 
the Prodigal from this condition of illusion and to restore 
him to his right mind. But now that he has come to 
himself what is his first reflection ? It is, * How many 
hired servants of my father's house have bread enough 
and to spare while I perish with hunger/ Yes, here is 
the first step; a consciousness and acknowledgment 
within himself of his own perilous and perishing state. 
It seems to be an element in the infatuation which takes 
possession of the evil liver, to fight against this ac- 
knowledgment as long as he can. Nay; not only in 
his pride or perhaps his illusion, to struggle against the 
audible acknowledgment, but in the confused and per- 
plexed and perverted state of his perceptions, to become 
more and more insensible of the very existence of those 
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dangerous symptoms which it would be his wisdom to 
acknowledge. He began his evil course by thinking 
that he should be a better contriver for his own 
happiness than God could be ; or he may take the 
more daring position of doubting whether those re- 
strictions which announce themselves as the command- 
ments of God, are really traceable to any higher authority 
than the invention of man. But referable to whatever 
source, he learns to think that all the bonds, and re- 
straints, and prohibitions which assume the authority of 
moral obligations, are nothing better than so many 
arbitrary fetters on his freedom, so many despotic 
obstructions to his enjoyment, to dispense with which 
will be his truest happiness. And so it was with the 
prodigal son ; the discipline and the regulations of 
his father's house were irksome and intolerable to him. 
He wanted liberty, or let us rather call it licence ; he 
promised himself freedom, and before long he found 
himself a miserable drudge and bondslave hungering 
and thirsting in a foreign land ; and no man gave unto 
him. But with the Spiritual prodigal it is often worse 
than being hungry : in a spiritual sense he is often 
famishing, starving to death without knowing it. He 
has trifled with his healthier appetites, he has pampered 
and corrupted them with unwholesome food, or has 
superseded them by exciting stimulants, till he is un- 
conscious that his spiritual frame is wasting to a shadow ; 
and he will die as many a famished man has died whose 
hunger was too far gone for pain. Blessed would be 
the blow that might arouse him from his fatal lethargy ! 
welcome should be the smart, the pang, the shock that 
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must startle him to a consciousness of his own gaunt 
and miserable inanition. For while frequently — ^most 
frequently perhaps, the presumptuous runaway from 
God's discipline is suffered to abide in his folly, to 
harden in his error, to die in his miserable mistake, it is 
not always so. And the first symptom of spiritual 
amendment we can felicitate ourselves upon and thank 
God for, is a conviction of the worse than nothingness 
the pernicious unwholesomeness of that on which we 
have been fain to feed. And becoming sensible at length 
that the famine is sore in the land, that in the midst of 
ever such earthly and material abundance we are still, 
if that be all, in spiritual destitution ; that there is a 
hunger which not all the viands upon earth can allay ; a 
thirst which not all the juices upon earth can slake ; a 
nakedness which not all the fleeces on a thousand hills 
can cover ; a loneliness which not all the friendship of 
civilisation can relieve ; an unrest which not all the charms, 
and incantations, and diversions, and artifices of social 
life can put to sleep ; that all this time we have a 
Father, and had once a home. A Father from whom we 
have wantonly separated ourselves, and a home which 
we have wilfully abandoned ; that there the humblest 
servitors, if we may infer that there are such orders and 
degrees, are amply provided for and want for nothing ; 
that the least privileged, the least brilliantly g^ifted 
members of God's household, have bread enough and to 
spare, while the godless perish with hunger ; and that to 
whatever outward, and temporal, and material exigency 
the children of God, for providential purposes be reduced, 
they have that inward and spiritual plenty which 
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supersedes all want and which enables them to feel the 
truth of that profound and imperishable maxim, ' Man 
shall not live by bread alone but by every word that 
comes from God.' This conviction is but a ver}' short 
advancement, but still it is the first step towards 
restoration, and will be followed by what is close of kin, 
if not an integral part of it, namely, acknowledgment 
of error. I will say, 'Father, I have sinned against 
Heaven and before thee, and am no more worthy to be 
called thy son.' This self-reproach is always an in- 
gredient, and indeed, a most indispensable ingredient 
in true repentance. There can be no amendment, 
no return homewards — without an honest, heartfelt, 
undisguised, unreserved avowal before God of past 
demerit. For the prodigal does not content himself 
with saying, * I feel conscious of my faults, and if 
repentance be a spiritual thing that surely is enough.' 
But in the depth, the earnestness, the reality of his 
contrition, he loses sight of all its modifying accessories. 
He thinks nothing about servants looking on ; servants 
that will witness his humiliation ; he is not restrained by 
misgivings as to a possible repulse from his Father ; he is 
too much in earnest, too importunately longing for 
restoration, to think about the jeering and unfeeling con- 
trast that heartless bystanders may indulge in, between 
the condition in which he left his Father's door and that 
in which he now returns to it ; but through all difficulties 
and in the face of every discouragement the language of 
his resolution is, 'I will arise and go to my Father.* 
A profitable commentary will be the language of an 
Apostle : * If we say that we have no sin we deceive 
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ourselves and the truth is not in us ; but if we confess 
our sins God is faithful and just to forgive us our sins 
and to cleinse us from all unrighteousness/ And these 
last words will suggest an additional ingredient in true 
repentance, or rather an element inseparable from it, 
namely, faith in the pardoning love of God. It is very 
remarkable, very much to be observed, that, owing 
probably to an affinity between the emotions which the 
mind is undergoing — the very moment of our deepest 
conviction of sin, the very moment when the heart is 
most poignantly alive to its estrangement and its offences 
against God ; the very moment when conscience is most 
humble in its acknowledgment that it has nothing to 
hope for, excepting in the unmerited mercy of Almighty 
God ; that moment, through some kindred and relation- 
ship that exists between the graces of humility and 
faith, that very moment is the most favourable that can 
be permitted us for the first sprouting in the heart of 
that principle of faith in the divine mercy, which is 
the very boon which at that moment we stand in 
greater need of than of any other. One might have 
almost expected that a profound conviction of one's 
own unworthiness would have given rise to a feeling of 
despair rather than of confidence in God. But it is not 
so. There is something in common between humility and 
faith, which makes them attract each other. Such 
confidence it was that took possession of the prodigal's 
mind. Such trust and reliance on his Father's tenderness 
and compassion, even at the moment of his deepest 
sense of degradation and misconduct. There was some- 
thing in his subdued and softened state of feeling at that 
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moment, which harmonised with the idea of a kindred, a 
corresponding, a sympathetic sentiment on the Father's 
side. The tenderness of humility and self-reproach in 
his own heart, facilitated the conception and persuasion 
that the tenderness of pardon and acceptance was 
generating in his Father's heart for his reception. 
It is said that of two stars placed at distances in- 
conceivably remote for each other, each influences the 
vibrations of light in the other ; and through some 
mystic sympathy we can conceive how the paternal and 
the filial heart even with that ' far country ' stretching 
out between them, might each be stimulating the 
affectionate yearning of the other. Something assured 
that penitent that a child's misconduct is not the 
measure of a parent's love. Something whispered to 
him that perhaps the pulsations of that aged heart were 
at that moment keeping time with the throbbing of his 
own ; that the torpid ear of age that had so long 
listened for some sound of his return, might quicken 
when his footfall should be heard upon the threshold, 
and the filmed eye that had so often turned its 
restless gaze in the direction of that * far country ' must 
grow bright and joyous when it should catch sight of 
him, retracing his footsteps to the old homestead of his 
childhood. 

And so our purpose should be confirmed and stimu- 
lated by the assurance that with the Lord is plenteous 
redemption for the truly penitent ; that whosoever 
Cometh to Him, He will in no wise cast out. We should 
remember 'what comfortable words our Saviour Christ 
saith to all that truly turn to him.* * Come unto Me, 
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all that travail and are heavy laden.' The first-bom 
in our Heavenly Fathers house, even Jesus Christ 
Himself, is all unlike that elder brother who grudged 
the restoration of the prodigal ; for He ever liveth to 
make intercession for us. It was the one purpose of 
His human life, and sufferings, and death, that He 
might open the kingdom of heaven to all believers. 

There is a proud remorse for sin that has no love in 
it and is softened by no tears ; a vexed and burning 
sense, not so much of the sinfulness of sin as of its 
disappointments, its deceitfulness, the hideous derision 
with which it mocks its victim. Such remorse can see 
no attractiveness in God's mercy, and will not draw nigh 
to Him, but perishes on its cold barren eminence , aloof 
from all sympathy and help. But genuine grief — the 
grief of a heart not yet dead to better things, * the sigh- 
ing of a contrite heart, the desire of such as be sorrow- 
ful,' this feeling contains secreted in it, no little of the 
element of love ; no little, therefore, of what has a direct 
affinity with the pardoning mercy of God, to which it is 
so sure to betake itself that we need hardly warn it 
against distrusting and dishonouring that mercy. 

But how arc we to know that ours is that repentance 
not to be repented of ; that genuine, that filial sorrow, 
not a mere remorse, the shame of detection, or a selfish 
regret that the pleasures of sin are gone, and that its 
dregs alone remain } This question brings us to another 
ingredient in the repentance of the prodigal ; namely, an 
actual departure from the ways of ungodliness, and a 
steadfast purpose and actual commencement to lead a 
new life. He arose and came to his Father. He did not 
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stand dallying, doubting, deferring. He did not say in 
a few days — a few weeks — or after such a period I will 
see what can be done. But he arose, and turned away 
from his wickedness and began to do ; took the first step 
towards doing that which was lawful and right. He left 
the very scene both of his errors and their miserable 
consequences. He undertook what in his indigent 
circumstances must have been a distressing and a toil- 
some journey (for he was in a land far from home), and 
as you may be sure not without much hardship and 
hunger and thirst and exposure, and many tears, never 
slackened till he came within sight of his early home. 
There is small encouragement in Scripture for the in- 
dolence of those who court the lullabies of what must 
be called religious flattery ; who seem to think that the 
claims of righteousness and duty can be satisfied with a 
sentiment, and that the summonses which continually 
present themselves to plain vigorous self denying obe* 
dience, are to be staved off with a formula of orthodox 
phraseology, or the emotions of a sensitive nervous 
system. But what are the monitions of Saints } ' Let 
the sinner forsake his ways and the unrighteous man his 
paths.' * Cease to do evil — learn to do well' * When the 
wicked man tumeth away from his wickedness and doeth 
that which is lawful and right he shall save his soul alive.' 
* Be not deceived : he that doeth righteousness is right- 
eous.* And such maxims might be cited almost indefi- 
nitely. The truth is there can be no real and genuine 
repentance without a corresponding amendment of life. 
The word repentance means changcf of mind ; and where 
there is this change— change of heart — change of convio- 

I 
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tion, change of purpose, change of inclination, change 
of will — then change of life must follow. And we can 
have no other evidence that our repentance is genuine, 
than amendment from the misdemeanour that we profess 
to repent ; no better proof that our repentance is accepted 
and the fault blotted out, than perseverance in well doing. 
For what but the Holy Spirit proceeding from the 
Father and the Son, enables us to continue in well 
doing ? And what is that Spirit but the gift of God } 
And what is the possession of that gift but a proof that 
God has accepted and continues to sustain us } The 
sensualist then will become spiritually minded; the 
drunkard sober, the churl liberal, the froward obedient ; 
the evil speaker, the liar, the slanderer, the hypocrite 
will regulate their lips by the laws of truth, and of that 
love which thinketh no evil and speaketh no evil. Sel- 
fishness, in short, will be transformed into generosity ; 
and all this because the Grace of God which was culti- 
vated and made much of in its first manifestations, has 
been more and more copiously imparted since, and is 
become not only the evidence and attestation of the 
genuineness of that repentance which has been at 
work, but being given in larger measure and bringing 
forth still more abundant fruit, becomes the proof of the 
recognition of that repentance by God, and of the full 
and free forgiveness with which He r^ards it. 

I will detain you farther only to notice the entire 
humility of the returning Prodigal. He does not pre- 
sume to stand upon conditions as favourable as possible 
for himself. He throws himself without exception or 
reserve upon his Father's forgiveness. * I am unworthy 
to be called thy son — make me as one of thy hired 
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servants.* He knows that he has forfeited all right and 
privilege connected with his father's house. He knows 
the misery, the famine, the intolerable servitude of that 
far off land in which he is now dwelling. Happy and 
grateful will he be beyond expression, to be received 
into the meanest place in that house from which he has 
exiled himself. For though a hired menial he will have 
bread enough ; and it will be his father's house. No 
uncertainty there— no precariousness, no doubt, no 
suspense, no vicissitude. Even for the humblest menial 
in that Eternal home there is no burning shame — no 
throbbing fear, no corroding anxiety, no aching solitude 
no bitter slavery, no helpless destitution. 'Make me 
as one of thy hired servants — only, on any terms thou 
wilt, receive me back into thy Family.' 

And so if we rightly estimate the loss of distance and 
alienation from our Heavenly Father, and the inexpres- 
sible blessedness of restoration to a consciousness of His 
Paternal presence, we shall not stand bargaining for lofty 
places on a level with eminent Saints and steadfast 
Martyrs, of whom the world was not worthy, but shaU 
humbly implore any restoration and on any terms, 
thinking the lowest footstool in Heaven a far, far higher 
throne than we deserve, or than any merits but those of 
Jesus Christ could purchase for us. It is only in propor- 
tion as we humbly implore the lowest place, and even 
that as matter of pure mercy, that even that can be 
vouchsafed. Which of us has toiled and bled like St. 
Paul, yet what did he pronounce his own claim to be 
but that of the Chief of sinners.^ To promise the loftiest 
places in Heaven, and equality with the holiest men of 
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old, to a tardy and partial repentance might pass for very 
liberal and charitable preaching, and no doubt from the 
lips of one who had the ability to clothe such bountiful 
assurances in flowing words and with ingenious imagery, 
it might be highly attractive preaching ; but would it 
be faithful preaching to underrate the task of retracing 
footsteps that have trodden deep into the mire of guilt ? 
To bribe you to set out upon your Christian journey under 
false pretences, and under the flattering assurance that 
all would be as smooth and easy as is the path of those 
who, comparatively speaking, may be said never to have 
wandered far from God ? And yet let us not withhold 
the encouragement to prompt and vigorous exertion 
which the Scriptures offer. To start with the humblest 
self appreciation and the most modest expectations, is 
the most promising and becoming spirit in which you 
can commence your return to your Heavenly Father and 
the home from which you have gone astray. And if 
that return be steadfastly persevered in as the one thing 
needful ; if it be pursued without looking backward or 
sliding again into the old evil ways, then there is no 
placing any limit to what God may do for you — for He 
may enable you to accomplish miracles of spiritual 
progress. He may say of the oldest and tardiest, if he 
be also the most earnest and steadfast and striving 
Penitent * I will give unto this last even as unto the 
first' The Prodigal came soliciting the place of a ser- 
vant and was restored to that of a Son : the ring and the 
robe, symbols not of the slave but of the free, were put 
upon him, and there was great rejoicing in Heaven 
over this wanderer restored to his Heavenly Father and 
to his Eternal home. 
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Jesus saith unto her ' I am the resurrection and the life : he 
that believeth in me though he were dead yet shall he live. And 
whosoever liveth and believeth in me shall never die.' — ^John xi. 25. 

It would be to defraud ourselves of some of the most 
practical, the most humanizing and the most peculiarly 
Christian inculcations of the Saviour if we limited our 
contemplation, as so many do, to the more sublime, it 
may be, but at the same time the more abstruse, more 
mystic and more speculative aspects of His mission to 
mankind. A collect of our Church expressly says that 
He * came not only to be a sacrifice for sin but also an 
ensample of godly life ;* and if an ensample for us in our 
homely, common place, social and practical relations, 
where shall we look for that example but in those scenes 
of common household life, which He adorned and conse- 
crated eighteen centuries ago, and of which your own 
hearths and homes and family groups, upon whatever 
scale and level, down to this hour partake the consecra- 
tion. 

And of all the domestic and social relations in which 
the Saviour placed himself there is, perhaps, none more 
instructive^ certainly none more interesting than his 
attachment to that family in Bethany. Lazarus and his 
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Sisters Mary and Martha. Of the worldly lot of these 
people we have but scanty intimation ; but from the 
costly perfume of Mary, and from some slight profuseness 
of hospitality, about which her less contemplative but, 
perhaps, not, upon the whole less exemplary sister Martha 
troubled herself, we may infer that they were persons, 
not in impoverished circumstances, but competent, with- 
out embarrassing the privilege by parsimony, — competent 
to furnish such simple entertainment as was suitable 
for their sacred guest. As the hamlet of Bethany was 
only about two miles from Jerusalem, it seems that when 
our Lord came up from Galilee to the periodical reli- 
gious celebrations of the holy city, He made the house 
of this pious family his home. Conjecture will scarcely 
submit to be repressed as to the incidents and inter- 
course of such a circle ; and how the spirit of peace and 
faith and love must have fondly brooded over that house 
in Bethany. Here the ' despised and rejected ' found so 
much comfort and relaxation as he saw fitting to permit 
himself ; (and there is nothing whatever to indicate that 
He discountenanced the vivacities of social intercourse) ; 
here the vexation of his adversaries could not reach 
Him. Hither the contradiction of Sinners did not 
follow him ; the contempt of the philosophic Sadducees, — 
the flippant scorn of the Scribe, — the deeper detestation 
of the Pharisee, — the caprice of the vacillating multitude 
had here no vantage ground. Here were no stones to 
kill him with, here were laid no entanglements for his 
talk. But the latchet of that door lifted itself with 
cheerful welcome when He came ; and happy faces and 
kindly voices and ready sympathies endeared that 
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hearth in Bethany to Jesus and made it for him a home 
after his own heart ; for here He came to his own, and 
his own did receive him. And in the intervals of those 
memorable visits, when Christ was far away in Galilee, 
would not those pious inmates, even in his absence, come 
to feel that they were living upon holy ground ; and that 
on all their common tasks there rested a consecration 
which His presence had imparted ? Would not the 
consciousness of that sacred friendship give a sense of 
confidence and security to their plain routine of life ? 
The listening night would hear the prayer that He had 
taught them. Returning day would bring the duties He 
had hallowed, by participating in the comforts they pro- 
cured. Whether praying for their daily bread or labour- 
ing for it, their greatest blessing came when He could 
share it Nay, might they not even come to feel that 
they enjoyed some charmed exemption from mishap ? 
That want could never visit what was the frequent home 
of Him who could create bread and change water into 
wine. That pain and sickness were for ever exiled from 
the roof that sometimes sheltered Him who could heal 
diseases with a word. That where He had pardoned 
sin, — Sorrow could never make her seat ; and that Cala- 
mity would never dare to knock against that door 
whose threshold Jesus Christ had crossed. 

What is the meaning then of these sudden signs of 
mourning about that house } Why are the windows 
curtained up against the curious gaze of people passing 
by.^ And who are those two shrouded forms within, 
seated upon the ground ; their food, too, spread beside 
them on the ground, untasted after the manner of 
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Jewish mourners ? These are the Sisters of Bethany 
— Lazarus is dead. 

No piety then, it seems — nor faith nor love, nor 
holiness nor communion with Christ, however near — can 
exempt us from the common lot. When their brother 
first fell sick they sent to their Divine friend, who was 
then four days' journey distant beyond Jordan. Could 
prayer have shaped itself in more appealing language ? 
* Lord behold he whom thou lovest is sick.* But Jesus 
came not For He had resolved to honour this family 
that he loved so much, by doing a great thing in Israel 
on their behalf; and it was needful as a preparation for 
this deed that they should be acquainted with THE GREAT 
SORROW before He would release them from it They 
must be taught the bitterness of Death before he will 
impart to them the value of the Resurrection. He might 
have done otherwise — as to the centurion's servant and 
others whom he healed when at the point of death. 
But here He had a deeper purpose than to ward off a 
present grief. In order that a great lesson might be 
taught to his disciples and to all mankind, He would 
not exempt this family from the sorrow that impended 
over them — the greatest temporal sorrow that a united 
family can feel. Lazarus must die first and then He 
will show forth his power — as indeed we all must die 
before we can experience or duly estimate all the glory 
of the Gospel of resurrection and immortality. Therefore 
He did not come when they sent so importunately for 
Him — nor did He take any measures to arrest the sad 
calamity which was hurrying upon them. Two days He 
lingered where he was ; and then, knowing what had 
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happened, told his disciples first figuratively and signi- 
ficantly * Our friend Lazarus sleepeth/ and aften\'ards 
more plainly 'Lazarus is dead/ He then set out for 
Bethany, and in four days reached the house of mourn- 
ing. One Sister hearing of his approach, breaks through 
the reserve and very strict seclusion customary with 
Jewish mourners, and left the House to meet him. This 
was the more impulsive and vivacious Martha. She 
pours forth her sorrow to their friend, in language not 
untinged with something of expostulation. 'Lord, if 
thou hadst been here my brother had not died.' But 
immediately adds with her accustomed faith ' But I 
know even now whatsoever thou wilt ask of God, God 
will give it thee.' Jesus in reply, addresses to her and to 
the Church, words which (even if the miracle immediately 
about to follow had not been in prospect) were fraught 
with amplest consolation. ' Thy Brother shall rise again.* 
Now I venture to invite particular attention to the 
fact that He says this as a general, a notorious and 
undeniable truth, which applies to all of us, and not with 
a special, a transient, a mere occasional, reference to the 
particular transaction which was about to follow, and 
which concerned nobody personally except the deceased 
man and his relatives. 

He holds the purpose of raising Lazarus in suspense 
in his mind ; but he does not at that moment, in what 
he says to Martha, make the slightest allusion to such an 
intention. The importance of noting this will appear in 
the sequel. He utters the words entirely as a general 
and accepted truth applicable to everybody, and for the 
purpose of general as well as of individual consolation. 
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There is not the slightest reference to the stupendous 
incident about to be transacted. The comforting truth 
addressed to Martha, stands altogether independent of 
that exceptional transaction. Indeed for general pur- 
poses (excepting as an evidence of Divine Power, of 
which we have no doubt and therefore require no prooQ 
the very singularity of that phenomenon, the resuscitation 
of a dead man, removes it from the rank of incidents on 
which our personal sympathies can very closely fasten. 
And even if we were to obliterate from this chapter 
every trace of the resurrection of Lazarus, the consola- 
tory purport of the remainder of it would remain 
unimpaired, undisturbed and undiluted. And we may 
be allowed to think that that language was so shaped 
in general terms, and without any such merely occasional 
and individual reference, in order that it might be applied 
in circumstances of kindred sorrow through all time. 
He neither makes the slightest allusion to, nor gives the 
slightest intimation of what was about to take place. 
That astounding and exceptional event forms no ingre- 
dient whatever in the consolation addressed to Martha. 
If it had been otherwise ; if He had said * Do not distress 
yourself; in a few moments Lazarus shall be restored 
to you ; * that language would have been, couldYiZst, been 
of no use at all for staunching bleeding hearts among 
ourselves. But what He said to the Sisters of Bethany 
he says to all of us * Thy Brother, thy Parent, thy Sister, 
thy Child shall rise again.* He does not say when nor 
how, nor in what precise form and substance, but that 
for all purposes of satisfaction and assurance of immor- 
tality they shall rise again. Like Martha, we may 
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expostulate and say from lack of faith, or in the infirmity 
of unwonted sorrow which we have not yet learned to 
bear *I know that he shall rise again, in that sense 
and at that time and in that manner in which all man- 
kind arise to immortality, and which is therefore called 
the general Resurrection. But am I — (we may imagine 
Martha saying) — am I to bear my grief unmitigated 
unappeased till then ? No restoration, no reprieve till 
the last trumpet bring it, or till welcome Death unlock 
for me also the gate of immortality ? ' To which the 
Redeemer replies in language, than which even Scripture 
contains nothing more stupendous and august, * I am 
the resurrection and the life. He that believeth in me 
though he were dead yet shall he live and whosoever 
liveth and believeth in me shall never die.* You cannot 
fail to notice here, not only the gigantic impersonation 
that is assumed ' I am the resurrection ' to which I would 
specially invite your attention, but the singular, the 
emphatic, the significant precision with which, not a 
past or future, but a present time is indicated. ' I am ; ' — 
am at this moment the resurrection ; in which it will be 
observed that the comfort, the consolation the blessed- 
ness of a resurrection from Spiritual Death to spiritual 
Life, is brought at once, without impediment, without 
delay, into the foreground. Forasmuch as Christ, in 
a spiritual sense, is the Resurrection,— not has been the 
great exemplar, the first fruits of the grave, not will be 
the authority by which it shall be effected and the Judge 
into whose presence it shall bring the conscience of 
humanity — but is already the influence by which a spi- 
ritual resurrection is incessantly proceeding — it follows 
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that they who really attach themselves to Him, believ- 
ing in him in the Scriptural sense of the word belief: 
living as he taught and exemplified, a life of duty, self 
control, integrity and truth and love ; daily acquiring 
more of His nature, daily partaking more of His spirit 
and so daily becoming more incorporated with him ; are 
in a spiritual sense already experiencing the blessedness 
of that resurrection which He declares himself to be. A 
resurrection from the torpor, the spiritlessness the Death 
of Sin, to a state of spiritual Life. For them that conso- 
lation is no longer in prospect merely, but in actual 
possession ; not in posse but in esse^ not contingent but 
secured ; with them the resurrection and ascension of the 
spirit out of the flesh, is already proceeding. It may be, 
perhaps, impossible to keep entirely clear from mysticism 
in speaking of spirit as apart from matter. But to save 
at all events all needless ambiguity and to avoid all 
mystical language that can be avoided, let me be per- 
mitted to say that by partaking in the Spirit of Christ 
and living in His spirit, is meant cultivating those two 
qualities of which His nature is compact, namely. Truth 
and Love. These two cardinal qualities are indicated by 
a variety of names in Scripture and in common speech. 
Mercy and Judgment ; Righteousness and Peace, Justice 
and Pity, Law and Grace. But under whatever equiva- 
lent designation. Truth and Love are the two qualities 
which balanced and harmonized together, make up the 
perfect man. They are the two great constituent 
elements in the man Christ Jesus : and whoever culti- 
vates within himself those qualities, is growing in like- 
ness to his Saviour ; is making himself one with Him, 
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is living in His spirit, is becoming part of Him, as the 
graft becomes part of the vine. * I am the Vine, ye are 
the branches,* and in a spiritual sense he is partaker of that 
resurrection which the Saviour declared Himself to be. 
Of such as have thus effectually believed in Christ, it is 
said that though they were dead — though they have 
already passed through the ordeal of Death — yet are 
they in the highest sense of all alive, and have already 
experienced the Resurrection in its most momentous 
sense, inasmuch as their souls are delivered from the 
burden of the flesh, and are dwelling with God in great 
joy and felicity. And of such as cherish that confor- 
mity to Christ and are still living, still detained in this 
sphere of probation, it is promised by Himself that they 
shall never die ; shall never die that is in the same sense 
in which he had lately said * Our friend Lazarus is not 
dead but sleepeth ; ' their souls shall not die, but in pro- 
portion as they cultivate the spirit of Christ, the spirit 
i.e, of truth and love within them, they shall enjoy even 
in this life, a foretaste of the Resurrection. They become 
daily more purified in spirit, more elevated in contem- 
plation, better able to emancipate themselves at will 
from the material world ; to enjoy more and more that 
franchise of the spirit, which confers on them the power 
and the privilege to separate themselves from time and 
from the things of time ; to pierce in some degree the 
veil that hangs between us and the better home ; to 
soar into the realm of spirit, to hold communion with 
Christ and with the sainted company that dwell with 
Him ; and then to come back to this working world 
strengthened for the duties that are incidental to the 
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residue of our detention in it To gather from such con- 
templation fortitude, encouragement and even a tranquil 
cheerfulness for the discharge of those duties ; and to 
learn a meaning such as no preaching, no writing, no 
printing, no reading, nothing but experience can expound, 
in those transcendent words * I am the Resurrection and 
the life. He that believeth in me thoi^h he were dead 
yet shall he live ; and whosoever liveth and believeth in 
me shall never die.* 

Such words, it is true, will bring no second Lazarus 
from the grave. Would it be charity to wish they could } 
* to stretch the tranquil dead once more upon the rack of 
this rough world ? * They will not fill again the cheerless, 
the deserted room, the empty chair, the silent cradle. 
They will bring back no hand, no voice, no smile ; for no- 
thing — nothing — nothing ever does come back again. 
Such is the will of God ; such is the ever onward wheel of 
life, never receding — never. But though nothing can 
come back to us, we are enabled in spirit, now and after- 
wards, in fact to go forwards to them. You remember the 
words of the great Hebrew King, when he began to be 
reconciled to his bereavement of a much loved child, * I 
shall go to him ; though he shall not return to me.' And 
though these words of Jesus can bring nothing back to 
us, they can bring down the angel forms of Faith and 
Hope to watch beside the tomb of buried love, and to 
cheer on the hearts of the bereaved, in following whither 
the lost are gone. 

There have been many speculations about the pre- 
servation of personal identity and recognizable individu- 
ality in a future state. But surely, this argues strongly 
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in favour of that immeasurable, if not indispensable 
ingredient in present consolation and prospective blessed- 
ness, namely that our Saviour says to Martha by way of 
consolation * Thy brother shall rise again/ She comes 
to him complaining of her bitter loss, and to comfort her 
he answers * Thy brother shall rise again/ Now as has 
been already noticed, he said this evidently referring not 
to the special and exceptional restoration about to take 
place, but to the general resurrection in which all 
humanity participates. He said it by way of consola- 
tion. But what consolation could it have been if personal 
identity and recognition had not been taken for granted ? 
Nay, what a bitter and tantalizing aggravation of sorrow 
to be reminded that myriads of ages hence, we might be 
wandering among a crowd of shapeless phantoms, close 
perhaps to the relatives, the friends, the children of 
distant years, unrecognizing and unrecognised } What 
consolation ! — nay what mockery for a sister weeping into 
a brother's grave — to be told that he should rise here- 
after, but not in a form in which he could be distinguished 
from the inhabitant of another planet It was as a 
source of consolation to a bereaved family that our text 
was first employed. As a source of consolation the 
general resurrection was referred to— as a source of con- 
solation the words were accepted by the Sisters of 
Bethany; and it would be to impeach the ingenuous- 
ness of the Redeemer, to say that He allowed those words 
to be interpreted in a sense which they could not sustain, 
and as implying a future identity and recognition which 
would not be verified by experience. Not only did He 
permit that consolatory inference to be attached to them 
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but he stamped upon them the authority of his own 
personal guarantee for their accomplishment * I am the 
Resurrection and the Life.' 

There are at this moment or have been in course 
of this day, assembled throughout this empire many 
thousands of congregations hearing the revelations of the 
Gospel. In all those congregations great or small, con- 
spicuous or obscure — in city, in suburb or in hamlet, 
there is scarcely one person to be found but who has 
experienced, is experiencing or must ere long experience 
the craving of the bereaved heart for consolation under 
the only universal sorrow. For it is with this present 
busy world, as with the place near which our Saviour 
died. In that place, we read, there was a Garden and in 
the Garden there was a Grave. Fresh comers throng this 
Garden. They follow their vocation in its several paths. 
They toil, they take their pastime, their repose. They 
gather of its flowers — its fruits, its thorns, its poisons. 
Yet evermore they are falling, one or other, observed 
or unobserved into that common Grave. But almost all 
leave some to mourn over their loss. Scarcely any tread 
the mazes of that Garden quite alone ; and from amidst 
its noise of mirth and toil, and struggle and festivity 
and strife and suffering, some ciy is always rising for 
one dead. Would God that all would bring their g^ef 
whither the Sisters of Bethany brought theirs. Jesus 
would hush that cry in words of sweet assurance. True 
he has not forbidden natural homage to the dead, in tears. 
True, he himself paid tribute at the shrine of buried 
friendship ; for he wept even into that Grave, from which 
before his face were dry, he bade Lazarus come forth. 
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Yet still He wipes away those very tears which He will 
not repress. He is true to His promise * Blessed are they 
that mourn, for they shall be comforted/ He teaches 
them how they may become inseparably united to Him- 
self — inseparably therefore to one another — and insepa- 
rably partakers together in His immortality. For He says 
in words which should be blazoned upon every heart in 
letters of everlasting light, ' I am the resurrection and 
the life.' He that believeth in me, though he were dead, 
though he have died in the flesh and in the flesh continue 
dead — yet in the spirit he is living still, a freer brighter 
happier life, in bliss unspeakable and not to be conceived. 
And whoso believeth and is still alive, shall never 
die excepting in the natural body, to set the spiritual 
body free to be ushered into the companionship of the 
Redeemed, in the undying realm of spirit 
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THE HOLY FAMILY, 

And [the Shepherds] came with haste, and found Mary and Joseph 
and the Babe lying in a manger. — St. Luke ii. i6. 

This was the first Christmas family that was ever 
gathered together in this world; — the first — the most 
notable, and the holiest The exceeding beauty of the 
group, its surpassing interest and attractiveness, its close 
affinity with our innermost instincts and profoundest 
sympathies, have been attested by the multiplied forms 
into which the hand of art has shaped it, under the 
familiar title of * the Holy Family * — than which perhaps 
no one subject in the world has been more frequently 
depicted. 

It is not unnatural if the contemplation of that 
sacred group, parents and child, presented in the text, 
should remind you of a custom by which more than any 
other season Christmas is distinguished. I mean the 
custom which calls from far and near the scattered mem- 
bers of the family, that on this day, if on no other, they 
may assemble under the same roof — at the same board 
and by the same fireside. And very much it were to be 
lamented if a custom so salutary — so amiable, nay I will 
say so holy, should be at all upon the wane amongst 
us. With some indeed it is so made a point of (if 
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practicable at all) as to become almost a religious obli- 
gation. I mean that if the series of accustomed Christ- 
mas gatherings were by any untoward occurrence 
interrupted, there would seem to them something in- 
auspicious, something ill-omened and alarming in the 
interruption, as if it were the first crack and symptom 
of a general break up of the family. Nor indeed is it 
too much to apply the term ' domestic religion ' to the 
sentiments which periodically crave this blameless 
indulgence, and to the affections which are stimulated, 
sustained, and kept in exercise, by these annual obser- 
vances. Are not those feelings and affections a part of 
religion t Have not Christ's Apostles classed domestic 
virtues and affections amongst the graces and the fruits 
springing out of inward and spiritual life } Have not 
God's choicest, sweetest, and most inestimable blessings 
been promised to the cherishing of family relations.^ 
Have not God*s darkest curses been denounced — nay not 
only denounced, but times without number actually, and 
palpably, and visibly, visited upon the violation of those 
holy bonds } Everywhere in Holy Writ do we not find 
the smile of God, resting with unfailing benignity upon 
the maintenance of all the reciprocal obligations of a 
household ; whether as between husband and wife, parent 
and child, brother and sister, or still remoter kindred } 
And is not loyalty to family and clan one of the most 
prominent sentiments still cherished in quarters favour- 
able to the more generous instincts of nature.^ Even in 
the old and more austere Testament, we find ' Brethren * 
/>. members of one family * dwelling together in unity,* 
compared with the genial exhalation of the dews of 
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Hermon, to refresh and fertilize the sister slopes of Zion. 
And in the New Testament, we find the want of natural 
affection classed in the same verse with the most hideous 
and revolting misdemeanours. The Holy Jesus — Holy 
and Divine, came first in likeness of a little child — and 
making one in such a picture as our text presents to us — 
consecrated the most trivial of maternal cares by ac- 
cepting them at the hands of Mary His mother. Swathed 
in the common garb of infancy ; sleeping the sleep of 
infancy upon a breast as innocent ; growing up in filial 
obedience to his parents ; increasing in wisdom as He 
increased in stature, and growing in favour both with God 
and Man. The loftiest honour, and the most marked 
affection He could testify to His obedient disciples 
was to call them His Mother, and His Sisters and His 
Brethren. And if Mary the Mother (without any exal- 
tation of her above the approachable level of humanity) 
has been undoubtedly recognized by all Christendom for 
eighteen centuries as the type — the representative, the 
pattern mother, amongst all womankind, and blessed 
above women ; — if the first Sun that ever rose on 
Christendom or that had a Christendom to rise upon 
sloped through the windows of that shed in Bethlehem, 
gilding that little, but complete domestic group presented 
in the text — nay if all Christendom itself was then 
comprised in that family — the smallest possible, to be a 
family at all — then I am bold to say that in these facts 
we have a warrant for lifting the duty of cherishing and 
making much of domestic relationships and affections, to 
the very highest rank of Christian obligations. And it \s 
not extravagant to say that what contributes so largely 
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(though perhaps impalpably) to the maintenance of these 
affections, as Christmas family meetings, (so they be well 
and wisely and temperately celebrated) have a right to 
claim not only toleration, but even something of encou- 
ragement, and would not be out of place, nor over- 
weeningly obtrusive, in ranging themselves amongst the 
auxiliaries and under the cheerful sanction of religion. 
And as some of those here present most likely con- 
template partaking in some such celebration on the Feast 
of the Nativity, it seems not unsuitable to invite your 
thoughts to some consideration about those sacred 
affections with which such occasions ought in some 
degree to be connected, and which they are so much 
calculated in their measure and degree to cherish. Do 
not, however, let me be misunderstood as suggesting any 
confused and incongruous intermixture of the graver and 
the more sprightly elements in such festivities, or that 
either of the two should conflict with or displace the 
other. Everything in its own order. And if taken in 
their several and respective orders, there is nothing in the 
solemnities of Religious observance on the coming anni- 
versary, that need disqualify the mind for sanctioning or 
even sharing the happy exuberance to which young hearts, 
not yet deep read in sorrow nor much acquainted with 
anything that deserves the name of grief, will be likely 
to give way. Let some measure of Religious obser- 
vance, appropriate to so great a festival as the Nativity 
have its claims allowed. Our Liturgy prescribes the 
limits. Let some suitable sacrifice of prayer and praise 
call down God's blessing on the day. Let Temperance, 
and Purity, and Charity, and kindheartedness, and 
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liberality, and good temper, and consideration for others, 
and gratitude, and affection, and everything that is lovely, 
honest, and of good report, pervade all that we engage 
in on that joyous day, whether it be work or worship, or 
relaxation from both. And if this be so, then I do think 
that there is such a thing not only as innocent enjoy- 
ment but as innocent mirth too ; and that though actual 
religious exercise or contemplation, be suspended, the 
Spirit of Christ's characteristically humane and social 
teaching may be present. Christ may be present, for 
Love may be present. I think that though the form of 
godliness, i,e, the outward ceremonial of worship, be per- 
mitted for a time to be superseded even by the vivacities 
of domestic hilarity, the Spirit and Power of Godliness 
may remain, without any sense of Divine displeasure or 
repulsion. Then will the beautiful, time honoured and 
familiar symbols of this gracious time, assume a lustre 
and a freshness which mere romantic sentiment and 
imagination cannot give them. The blazing Christmas 
log shedding its happy gleam on happy faces gathered 
round, will serve to kindle or rekindle warm affections 
which may, if it please God, retain their warmth all the 
more genially in consequence, through the coming year. 
And even if its pale ashes on the hearth may speak of 
some that see its light no more — or what is sadder far, 
shall speak of affections blighted, hopes defeated, fond 
illusions dissipated, credulous dreams dispelled — ingrati- 
tude, alienation, and estrangement ; yet still the laurel 
and the holly will be green even upon the morrow when 
the feast is broken up ; when guests are dispersed, and 
lights gone out, and friends departed. And this survi- 
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ving freshness in the evergreens may tell you of a Love 
that never fades ; but that watches over quick and dead ; 
and if your own love has been of the right complexion 
will restore you to each other in due time — in some 
condition incorruptible, undefiled, and that can never 
fade away. To that Divine^ Immortal Love, I heartily 
commend you ; and desire that you and all belonging to 
you, may find the approaching season in its most com- 
prehensive — its most joyous and its holiest and most 
momentous sense ' A happy Christmas.' 
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THE DAUGHTER OF /AIR US. 

While He spake these things unto them, behold there came a 
certain ruler, and worshipped Him saying, My daughter is even 
now dead ; but come and lay thy hand upon her, and she shall 
live. — Matt. ix. i8. 

This text introduces to us the familiar narrative of the 
raising of Jairus* daughter ; into which is interwoven the 
episode of the woman healed of some distressing infir- 
mity, by touching the hem of the Saviour's garment. This 
occurred in Capernaum by the lake of Galilee, at about 
the close of the second year of our Lord's public 
ministry. The intermediate and instrumental agencies 
which God's Providence employed to bring Men to 
Christ, in the sense of being bodily and actually and in 
person presented to Him, were very various ; and were 
each of them susceptible of a spiritual interpretation, as 
figurative of the agencies by whicb in a mystic and 
secondary sense, men are brought to place themselves 
under His guidance still. The shepherds were conducted 
to Him by the songs of angels and the pageantry of a 
celestial act of worship ; the Magi by the leading of a 
star ; St. Matthew by a direct command ; St. Peter by a 
miracle ; St. Paul by a heavenly apparition ; the woman 
* that was a sinner,' by a timely word of kindness ; the 
Syrophenician woman by the pressure of a domestic 
calamity. Of this last kind seems to have been the 
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agency, which was blessed by God, to bring the Jewish 
magistrate Jairus to the Saviour. It would be an error 
to suppose that the hostility to Christ amongst the 
more influential classes of the Jews, was by any means 
universal and unqualified. In so large and cultivated a 
body, there must have been many whose minds were of 
a generous, liberal and even pious and spiritual cast, 
which had neither the moral inclination nor the in- 
tellectual hardihood, to repel those evidences of more 
than human power, and wisdom, and beneficence, which 
were presented in the words and deeds of Jesus. To 
such a class of minds, the Jewish Magistrate Jairus 
would seem to have belonged. But whatever may have 
been the religious prepossessions, and whatever the 
inherent disposition of this person, there had happened to 
him that which is a very powerful solvent of prejudices ; 
a great bender down of obstinacy ; a forcible persuasive 
against incredulity ; a ripener of that meek and docile and 
dependent and trustful and confiding state of mind which 
is the most fitting state of receptivity for Christian 
sentiments and conviction ; he had seen affliction in 
one, at least of its severest forms. Domestic sorrow had 
pierced the most sensitive region of his heart. Bereave- 
ment, of the most affecting kind, was hanging close over 
him, as he repaired to Christ — if indeed the blow had not 
already fallen. 

It would be nauseating and offensive beyond expres- 
sion, to encumber the sacred simplicity of this narrative 
with any gratuitous tenderness, any superfluous and 
artificial pathos : but we are not at liberty to overlook 
the few outlines of emotional character in which the 
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transaction is delineated by the Evangelist This Ma- 
gistrate, Jairus, had a daughter, and as St Luke tells 
us, an only daughter. She was twelve years of age; 
she now lay dying at his house. She had inherited, it 
is natural to suppose, some of that affectionate, confid- 
ing, reverential spirit by which her father was obviously 
distinguished, or he would not have come to Christ 
She had reached an age, which in the East is early 
womanhood, an age when the fond solicitudes that are 
engaged in bringing up a child begin to give place to 
forecasting, no less fond and anxious, for her future 
welfare ; a time when the very cares she had cost and the 
hopes that succeeded to those cares, combined to raise 
parental fondness to its climax. How she had con- 
ciliated the affection and esteem of those about her 
appears from the great weeping and wailing which 
deplored her death. Above all she was one whose selec- 
tion by the Saviour for a stupendous distinction, may 
fairly indicate the purity and meekness and simplicity 
of her character. 

I suppose — I should think — that the hand of Death 
could scarcely fall more heavily than on an only child. 
And it is not impossible that the contrast of sex 
(without the slightest degree of invidious partiality) may 
have a subtle tendency to enhance the sympathies of a 
father towards a daughter, and so aggravate the calamity 
of bereavement. So much must go down with that 
child into the grave — so many trivial, fond records. 
Things too insignificant to bear mentioning, and all the 
dearer for their insignificance. But besides such trivial 
memories, there would be more substantial materials of 
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mutual and reciprocal attachment — counsel, instruction, 
protection on one side ; and on the other, affectionate 
though childish assiduities, mimicries of menial service 
that would have matured into real help and effective 
assistance, by the time that old age might require them. 
Affections unimpeachably free from all dross of human 
passion — fond hopes and fonder recollections, all to be 
buried out of sight, but not out of mind, in one fathom- 
less regret. The order of nature inverted — white hairs 
following a head yet unbleached to the grave. There 
are those whom the prospect of such a calamity paralyses 
and renders incapable of action. But, in the more noble 
and energetic nature of this Ruler there was working 
some Divine emotion which sent him speeding after 
Christ, as one mighty to save — a very present help in 
trouble. He approaches with reverent and confiding 
supplication. • My daughter is even now dead ; but 
come and lay thine hand upon her, and she shall live.' 
Jesus and some of His disciples accompany the ruler to 
his house. On the road they are met by a messenger 
who tells them that it is too late — the child is actually 
dead. The Saviour replies * fear not ; believe only, and 
she shall be made whole.' They enter the afflicted 
home. Already the minstrels, i.e, the hired professional 
mourners of the place — according to Eastern custom 
always prepared and on the watch for such occasions, 
had assembled there. They were drowning with their 
clamorous and artificial outcry the ' great weeping and 
wailing ' of the family. This barbarous usage forms a 
striking background to the august proceeding about to 
occupy the foreground of the picture. As might be 
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expected from such people, the hired mourners — the 
minstrels as they are called — deride the solemn announce- 
ment of the Saviour which interfered with their profes- 
sional function, and j'ts wages. ' Give place/ He says, ' the 
damsel is not dead, but sleepeth/ ' And they laughed 
Him to scorn.' With an instructive regard to congruity 
and decorum, He causes the noisy crowd to be removed, 
and suffers none to remain in the chamber of death, but 
the parents of the girl, with St. Peter, St James and 
St. John, as witnesses. 

Imagine that old Galilean Chamber 1800 years 
ago. Stretched there upon her Syrian pallet, lies mute 
and insensible, tjie object of twelve years of parental 
care and baffled solicitude. The white coverlid and the 
face-cloth, motionless as chiselled marble. Let the 
minstrels make as much noise as they will, they will not 
disturb her. To her, the universe tumbling with ex- 
plosions into Chaos, would be dumb. She lies there a 
child of twelve summers only, but made more venerable 
by death, than if her head were covered with the snows 
of ninety winters. At the foot of the bed are grouped 
the witnesses, St. Peter, St. James and St. John : on one 
side the mother, and near her the father, breathless with 
awful expectation. On the other side of that bed of 
death stands by Himself, the Lord of Life and Light. 
He is about to do battle with the kingdom of sickness 
and of death. What mysterious energies He was 
summoning up within Himself to the conflict we cannot 
tell. His face wears an expression of Divine power and 
compassion — not unmixed with sadness at having to call 
back that young creature to a prolonged pilgrimage in 
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a world of trial and of sorrow. But for great purposes, 
to set forth His human pity and His divine power, and 
so to win many souls unto Himself, it must be done. 
Here is most strikingly illustrated, upon that bier and 
beside it the saying, ' Man cometh up and is cut down 
like a flower.' * The grass withereth and the flower 
fadeth, but the Word of the Lord endureth for ever.' 
The power of that word is to be tried. He takes the 
impassive maiden by the hand, * Talitha Cumi,' * Damsel 
arise,' and straightway her spirit came unto her again. 
She arose and walked. The restoration was complete. 
Even the common and material appetites of health 
came back : and He commanded that something should 
be given her to eat. * And they were astonished with a 
great astonishment' (Mark v. 42.) 

We must not however overlook another incidental 
transaction — by no means less instructive — by which the 
progress of this great deed was for a few moments 
interrupted. That of the poor woman, I mean, who on 
the way to the Ruler's house, struggled through the 
crowd to touch the fringe of Christ's garment. Let us 
contrast (for the contrast is most interesting), let us 
contrast the general aspect and circumstances of these 
two favoured objects of our Saviour's power and com- 
passion. One, presents in her youth her station and 
condition nothing but what is picturesque and at- 
tractive. If the narrative were not true, it would be a 
beautiful romance. Painters have chosen it for their 
pencils a thousand times. But did anybody ever see 
the painting of the poor woman in the crowd ? And yet 
hers was perhaps, if we are permitted to take com- 
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parative measure of such things, the more significant 
and instructive blessing of the two. For our Saviour 
gave no precedence to the romantic and the picturesque. 
Even upon His way to the rich Ruler's house, amidst, 
we may be sure, many expressions of impatience, He 
stops to do a benefit to this poor woman in the street 
For twelve years she had been the victim of some 
distressing malady that made life a burden to her. It 
is curious to reflect how for the twelve preceding years 
she and the Ruler's child had been running parallel, but 
like other parallels never meeting. It was just twelve 
years since that attractive child had been bom, and 
precisely at the same time the poor squalid woman was 
seized with an ailment of which the twelve succeeding 
years had brought her no alleviation. During those 
twelve years the Magistrate's only daughter had doubt- 
less been the centre of every fondness and indulgence 
and affectionate assiduity ; whilst her poor neighbour 
was the neglected victim of a disease which emaciated 
her body and exhausted her resources, and sank her 
daily deeper in sickness and penury and pain ; every 
day more wretched than the day before. But this had 
not disqualified her for the exercise of faith and con- 
fidence in the Divine love and power as revealed in tlie 
person of Jesus Christ. * Though He slay me,* we may 
imagine her exclaiming, * yet will I trust in Him.' Her 
generous, hopeful, trusting nature (for a confiding is a 
generous nature), recognised in the Divine compassion 
of the Saviour an influence, which like the oil on Aaron's 
head, overflowed to the utmost fringe of His vesture. So 
Christ's compassion reached the most abject, and down- 
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trodden class of humanity. *If I can but touch the 
hem of His garment I shall be whole/ She struggles 
through the crowd, and succeeds in touching Him. 
Instantly she is healed of her infirmity. But more than 
that She is singled from the crowd — she stands there, 
a very poor woman before a man still a little poorer — 
for He has not where to lay his head — * poor, yet making 
many rich.* She stands there, not an attractive object, 
like the Ruler's daughter, but ragged, emaciated, squalid 
with the pale stamp of want upon her. And how is she 
received by the Divine Saviour } Why with a welcome — 
with a kindness — with an encouragement — with a pro- 
fusion of benefit and blessing which exceeds even that 
which awaited the Ruler's daughter — and which is delayed 
for a while, till this poor claimant is disposed of Let 
the poor think of that. She is adopted and pronounced 
to be of the family of God. * Daughter,' He says, * be of 
good cheer. Not only art thou whole but it is thy faith 
hath made thee so. Go in peace ! ' He adds, * yes ; go in 
peace with such personal comfort as thy restored con- 
dition, with God's blessing may assist thee to procure. 
Go in peace, through the few years of mortal life that de- 
tain thee from immortality. Go in peace, across the vale 
and through the gate of Death. Go in peace, into the 
home of God, and there rest in peace for ever.' It was 
thus the Saviour blessed both rich and poor, if they 
carried their poverty and wealth alike with meekness. 
And though He filled the hungry with good things. He 
did not send the rich empty away. 

These were the two transactions — one in the street, 
the other in the Magistrate's house at Capernaum by the 
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Lake of Galilee. But Capernaum has passed away. 
Not a trace of it remains. The actors and the witnesses 
in those astounding scenes are in the dust Nay ! are 
themselves reduced to dust Their spirits have returned 
to God who gave them. Jairus asks no more that his 
daughter's stay shall be prolonged in such a world 
as this. That poor woman's faith is swallowed up in 
sight For 1800 years, she has been ' of good cheer' and 
lived ' in the peace that passeth all understanding.* The 
preternatural too has passed away ; no miracles amaze 
mankind. The same fishes glitter in that Lake of 
Galilee, but no marvellous net encloses them in such 
multitudes as to burst with the unwonted burden. The 
wild bird swoops across the sacred sea just as of old, 
but hears no wondrous voice lulling its sudden storms ; 
sees no mysterious Apparition walking upon its waters 
when at peace. The laws of God's Providence and the 
course of nature were disturbed often enough and long 
enough to accredit Christ's mission — to assert His power ; 
to give authority to His precepts and instructions, and 
to place His promises beyond impeachment This being 
once achieved, the necessity for any miraculous suspension 
of the Laws of Nature has ceased ; and so the Kingdom 
of Providence has fallen back into its uniform and even 
tenor ; and now the immutability of the laws of Provi- 
dence stands as the outward and visible emblem of the 
immutability of the promises of Grace. 

And if it be asked what special lesson is to be 
appended to such narratives as those of the Ruler's 
daughter and the poor woman in the crowd, it might be 
answered, what special lesson or moral is appended to 
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such narratives in Scripture ? To stories of the school- 
room, such special lessons or morals are frequently- 
appended, saying, this should teach us this, and this 
should teach us that, but it is seldom so with Scripture 
narratives. They usually tell their story in their 
peculiarly unexcited, equable and quiet manner — pre- 
scribing no special moral — but leaving the recital to 
germinate in the heart. And I think it may be said 
that if a narrative be inadequate to produce as it 
proceeds, feelings of love — faith — reverence — charity — 
sincerity — and adoration of the Saviour, such incompe- 
tent narrative may be as well suppressed ; but if on the 
contrary it at once light up a flame of love to man, and 
adoration of the Almighty, and fellowship with Christy 
and craving for the Holy Ghost — such narrative can 
hardly need to be encumbered with a specific moral. 
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ALL THINGS WORKING TOGETHER FOR 
GOOD. 

And we know that all thingfs work together for good to them that 
love God— Romans viiL 28. 

This text declares that God has so disposed His Provi- 
dential arrangements, that all the phenomena and oc- 
currences incidental to the lives of His faithful servants 
shall combine to work out their ultimate advantage ; 
it would seem moreover by implication to announce a 
special, a personal, and an individual interposition of 
the Divine guidance and assistance whenever such spe- 
cial interference becomes necessary. Not suspending or 
reversing or in any way deranging the laws of Nature, 
which are His ministers, but overruling and controlling 
all things for the final and eventual advantage of the 
righteous. From this doctrine however there are many 
dissentients. 

The most plausible, if not the most formidable argu- 
ment usually employed against any special and indi- 
vidual intervention of Providence, on behalf of those who 
obey and trust in Him, is that which invokes the evidence 
of external facts ; which appeals to daily and palpable 
experience, which derides those who humbly but stead- 
fastly take their'stand beneath the ruling and the over- 
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ruling Providence of a Heavenly Father — asking them 
tauntingly * What have you to show, for all your prayers 
for the Divine guidance and protection ? What result 
has come of all your petitions for that special and per- 
sonal interposition which all prayer implies ? What dif- 
ference has it made ? To what purpose have you cradled 
yourself in this vain illusion, in this fantastic expectation 
that the Divine Purposes and the prescribed course of 
destiny, can in the smallest degree be modified or af- 
fected one way or another by your supplications ? You 
that are in the habit of appealing to Providence, are you 
any better off than those who in silence, take things as 
they come ? Or if the Temperance of your lives, the 
integrity of your dealings, the good esteem of your 
fellow citizens, may have done much towards exempting 
yourselves, and many other pious people, from several 
vexations which the godless have brought down upon 
themselves, still with regard to the ordinary exigencies 
and the daily vicissitudes of life — what privilege of 
security do you enjoy ? Have fraud, misfortune, sick- 
ness, or the risks of commerce kept aloof? Has misin- 
terpretation spared you, misrepresentation, calumny, dis- 
honour that you could not help ? Has the fatal epidemic. 
Plague, Fever, Pestilence respected the sanctity of your 
threshold ? Has Death relented as he approached 
your hearth and hurried on to desolate only that of 
unbelievers ? Nay when you have desired to escape 
from any calamity that seemed to be impending, have 
you not had recourse to precisely the same human 
measures for cure or for prevention, as are resorted to 
by the most inflexible denial of any specially intervening 
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Providence ? What then ? Like him, no more no less 
you incur every ill that flesh is heir to. Like him you 
have recourse to every antidote that experience prescribes, 
and yet you say that all things work together for good 
to them that love God ; in other words that God so 
arranges and adjusts His Providential dispensations 
that they shall in a special manner and degree promote 
the advantage of His faithful people, as distinguished from 
all others. 

Before attempting to answer this, there is one parti- 
cular which ought to be cleared up. The whole force of 
this objection rests upon the assumption that those who 
acknowledge and obey God, undergo just as much tem- 
poral calamity as other people, and that therefore it is 
preposterous to say that all things work together for 
their good. But has it never occurred to the Casuist 
whom we are supposing, to reflect that he may be making 
a confusion between the ultimate advantage of those of 
God's servants whom He sees fit to subject to discipline 
and the present exemption from trial which some of 
them enjoy ^ Is it not sometimes forgotten that there is 
a future economy in prospect, which cannot be put out 
of calculation in speculating on the privileges of God's 
faithful people ? Let our Casuist ask himself candidly if 
he may not have fallen into this very common mistake, 
the mistake namely, of not sufficiently distinguishing be- 
tween temporal convenience, and eternal security. The 
Scriptures nowhere make this confusion between the two, 
— as if present comfort and eternal bliss were convertible 
terms, which might be substituted one for the other with- 
out altering the sense of either. The Scriptures nowhere 
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promise that * all things shall work together * for the pre- 
sent ease and comfort, and for the exemption from every 
pain and sorrow and distress and trial of God's faith- 
ful children. On the contrary we read that * many are 
the troubles of the righteous ; ' and we are taught that 
there are times and circumstances when medicine is 
more needful than food, and bitter medicine more suit- 
able than sweet. But what the Scriptures do say is that 
all things shall work together for the ulterior good of 
the Faithful. Our own fond dreams and anticipations 
of prosperity, are usually made up of robust health, of 
competent income, of gratified ambition, of professional 
promotion ; of the affection and esteem of men and women 
that are round about us, and the acquisition of * honour, 
love, obedience, troops of friends .^ ' In place of these it 
may be that you have encountered — some more, some 
fewer, of * the whips and scorns of time ;' baffled endea- 
vours, defeated expectations, mortified vanity, constitu- 
tions broken up by natural decay, domestic distress, 
financial ruin — your whole future irretrievably clouded. 
* Was ever sorrow like my sorrow * you may have ex- 
claimed — * was ever destiny so pitiless ? ' But wait. Wait 
till you have learned that it was not inexorable Fate, but 
the foresight of a paternal Providence that ordained this 
trial, as the precise one which your case and peculiar 
moral constitution required. I do not believe that it is 
in the power of any individual, or of any nation to deny 
that the greatest apparent calamities, disasters and hu- 
miliations may have been, or may yet prove to be, in 
the long run, the most fortunate and the most advanta- 
geous occurrences that could possibly in God*s farsighted 
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Providence have been arranged for them. Wait, tiH 
having learned to bow before the discipline with filial 
meekness, that discipline has begun to take its intended 
and legitimate effect, detaching you from that pursuit of 
shadows in which so many are engaged ; purging you 
from self and all sordid influences ; teaching you to 
appraise at their respective and comparative values the 
transient comforts of earth and the infinite blessedness 
of Heaven, till by degrees you become acclimatized for 
eternity ; and then you will no longer hesitate to admit 
that ' sweet are the uses of adversity * and it will no 
longer seem a paradox to say, that all things work to- 
gether for the good of those who love God. 

Having put in then this precaution, namely that we are 
not to make a confusion between ultimate good and the 
mere exemption from trouble of a quiet uneventful life ; 
let us proceed for a few moments to the argument some- 
times so triumphantly alleged, namely that since precisely 
the same troubles fall upon him who believes and him 
who disbelieves — (or rather upon him who keeps up com- 
munion with God in prayer, and him who neglects to do 
so), it becomes absurd to say that these trials work in 
one direction for the man of prayer, and in another for 
the man that never prays ; and that circumstances, good 
or evil, work together for the advantage of the righteous 
in any sense which is not equally true of others. 

I apprehend however that the regular and consistent 
life of a Christian man — the temperance, the integrity, 
the self-control, the good repute which will result from 
his convictions will tend — will at least taid to obtain for 
him many temporal comforts which they will not always 
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absolutely ensure ; and will at least tend to alleviate for 
him many evils from which they cannot guarantee an 
absolute immunity. Godliness has in a considerable 
degree, though within certain limitations, the promise of 
the life that now is, and also of that which is to come. 
But still it can hardly be denied that for the most part 
the sunshine, the darkness, and the cloud appear to be 
dispensed in this world pretty much alike to the just 
and the unjust, according to their various sorts and con- 
ditions ; and this is put forward as negativing the asser-» 
tion that God makes any distinction in His dealing with 
the just and the unjust. There is however a fallacy 
here which you cannot but instantly perceive. The 
same agency brought into contact with different objects 
will produce totally different effects. A lighted taper 
inserted into a vial of one kind of gas, will burn with 
the utmost brilliancy and beauty; in another vial 
chained with a different kind of gas, that same taper 
will become extingfuished in fetid and offensive smoke ; 
and in a third it would produce an instantaneous and 
violent explosion. So the same calamity, sickness, 
bereavement, commercial disaster will awaken in one 
man a slumbering conscience ; will drive another to dis- 
traction, and a third it will draw nearer to God than 
ever. So that while it is literally and undeniably true 
that the same calamities (except such as are the direct 
consequence of our own voluntary acts) come alike 
upon the good and evil, it is a transparent fallacy to 
infer that the same ulterior results will follow in both 
cases. It is a fallacy, practically speaking, that the 
same visitation retains its nature and character under 
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totally different circumstances and applied to different 
objects. It is a fallacy to maintain that a curse may 
not remain a curse, or be transformed into a blessing, 
according as it is piously accepted as a salutary dis- 
cipline — or rebelled against as a wanton and arbitrary 
infliction. It is on the temper of the recipient that the 
result depends, and whether or not all things good or ill 
concur to his advantage. Indeed is it not so through* 
out moral and material nature, and the experience of 
human life } Does it not depend upon the use you make 
of anything whether it becomes to you a blessing or a 
curse } Let me invite your attention to an. illustration. 

Beneath the petals of a graceful and familiar flower 
is secreted a sedative poison, of such quality that it 
will presently steep a man in such a slumber as only 
tlie last trumpet can awake him from. This you at once 
recognise as Opium. You cannot cause water to boil 
for the most ordinary culinary purpose, but you dis- 
engage an element of the most formidable — the most 
irresistible power of expansion. This is Steam. No 
summer passes over you, but you see the lightning tear 
the sky across as if it were a scroll of paper; this is 
Electricity. These three agents — electricity, steam and 
poison, to the mind of an untutored Savage, are nothing 
but instruments of death. He can extract from them 
nothing but terror and destruction. But subject them 
to the investigation and manipulation of a man of 
science, and see what takes place. In that deadly nar- 
cotic he detects the principle of Morphine ; he com- 
pounds it with suitable ingredients, and converts it into 
one of the most inestimable and indispensable prepara- 
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tions lin the pharmacopoeia. From Death he extracts 
Life. In Steam he snatches, as it were, from the hand 
of nature one of her most gigantic forces, and compels it 
to become the most obedient and the most versatile of 
his servants. It descends with him to caverns that 
have been scooped out far beneath the bed of ocean. It 
scales with him the loftiest summits. To the Alpine 
mountain it says * be thou removed,' and to the obstruc- 
tion at Suez ' be thou cast into the sea.' It whirls round 
and round, and to and fro, in his complicated machines 
and makes for him fabrics the most intricate and varied 
that the most fantastic imagination can devise. Nay 
the very lightning he enlists and disciplines into an 
obedient recruit ; and along an almost imperceptible 
thread, traversing the profoundest abysses of the sea, he 
commands the electric fluid to carry his thought — a 
thought conceived only a moment ago — in another 
moment to the extremities of the earth, and in an 
instant, compels a man ten thousand miles off, to think 
what he himself is thinking. And in such wise is all 
this true of all these forces and many more — that while 
to the uncultured savage they are agents of death and 
objects of terror, they are working together for the 
comfort and benefit of him who has learned how to use 
them. They adorn his life, they enrich it, they prolong 
it, and in every way make it, at least in material respects, 
a little better worth having. Such is a faint but not un- 
faithful illustration, of the way in which the same occur- 
rence — I am speaking now of occurrences of a painful 
character, may act with diametrically opposite results, 
upon the practical Christian and upon the man who 
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lives without God in the world. In the Godless, exciting 
rebellion and hardness of heart; and in the Christian 
pointing to filial submission, confiding holiness, and 
life Eternal — forasmuch as all things, all things^ work 
together for the good of them that are true to God. Per- 
haps the most satisfactory evidence of the reality of the 
working of this principle, would be derived from an appeal 
to the actual experience of persons devoutly and reli- 
giously disposed, who are placed in circumstances of 
trial. We cannot cite them hither ; but it is notorious to 
all who are conversant with such matters, that amongst 
such sufferers you may at any moment witness the reality 
of that paradox of the Apostle (2 Cor. vi. 9) ' As dying 
and behold we live ; as chastened and not killed. As 
sorrowful yet always rejoicing ; as poor yet making many 
rich ; as having nothing and yet possessing all things.' 

Of the grand maxim that he has bequeathed to us, St 
Paul himself was the living illustration. From the outward, 
the temporal, the Epicurean point of view what life could 
be less enviable than his ? To the advocates of Fatalism 
disguised under the plausible and specious name of an 
' immutable*. Providence — to the scoffers at the notion of 
a paternal, individual, and peculiar Providence — must 
not the words of the Great Apostle sound like the ravingfs 
of an insane fanaticism ? What is it thst he says.^ 'All 
things work together for his good ? ' His good ! Why 
when was so pitiable a target for the arrows of outrageous 
fortune? * All things concurrent to his advantage?' 
What! — his infirmities, his besetting temptations, the 
asperities of his rugged nature ; his disappointments, his 
perils, his shipwrecks, his imprisonments, his persecutions 
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without truce or relaxation ? The snares of his avowed 
enemies ; the distrust of toany of the Christians ; the 
machination of false Brethren, the implacable detestation 
of the Jews, the indifference of the Romans, the ridicule 
of the Greeks. His ministry interrupted, his back livid 
with the Scourge, his limbs loaded with chains, his two 
years' captivity at Rome — from which he was released 
only in the way that the scaffold sets men free — if he ever 
cherished such a fond enthusiastic dream as that Divine 
Providence ever interposes to adjust the welfare of His 
children, will not all these adversities now at length 
have undeceived him ? Surely he has had enough suf- 
fering to teach him that the Chariot of God rolls onward 
along its Imperial way, without any stoppage for enquiry 
about the several circumstances of the poor travellers 
that it passes on the road. But no ; there is not even 
a momentary symptom of any such misgiving. The 
Apostle had learned the secret of distilling the sweetest 
essences from the most repulsive ingredients. From every 
trial he extracts nutriment for sustaining a more stead- 
fast Faith, a more fervid Hope, a more expansive Charity. 
He cries with Job ' though He slay me yet will I trust in 
Him.' And his unflinching faith in Christ directing all 
things, whether apparently good or apparently evil, all 
things into the current of the ultimate blessedness of 
His people, reaches perhaps its climax in this celebrated 
apostrophe 'Who shall separate us from the love of 
Christ ? Shall tribulation or distress or persecution or 
famine or nakedness or peril or the sword ? Nay in all 
these things, we are more than conquerors through Him 
that loved us.' (Rom. viii. 35.) 
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Your own trials and sorrows of whatever kind, past, 
present or to come, will suggest a much more effective 
personal application of this subject than I have the 
ingenuity to contrive. There is not one present here 
but has suffered, is suffering, or will have to suffer, some- 
thing or other, which will put to trial this confidence in 
Him who stands pledged to make all things work tc^ether 
for the good of His people. I will but invite you in 
conclusion, to remember where it was that St Paul 
acquired his immoveable and steadfast faith. It was at 
the foot of the Cross ; a phrase, perhaps, sometimes em- 
ployed with little distinct meaning — but by the foot of 
the Cross I mean a position and a point of view which 
at once invited and facilitated a survey of the Divine 
Saviour's career, of which the Cross — the emblem of self- 
sacrifice was the most expressive and the most culmi- 
nating symbol. It was in looking up to that Cross that 
Paul acquired and fortified his faith ; that Cross which 
once had been the symbol of the lowest infamy, but which 
through Christ's patient endurance and unreserved self- 
sacrifice even unto death, has become a symbol of trans- 
cendent honour. That Cross that once occupied the 
Nadir of shame, is exalted now to the Zenith of Glory. 
At the foot of that Cross St. Paul had learned the great 
doctrine of self-abnegation ; that he who is content to 
lose his life in the cause of truth, shall save it — and that 
much tribulation is the gate to an infinite blessedness. 
At the foot of that Cross he was reminded that his 
Master had sustained every trial by which constancy 
can possibly be tested — yes, every kind of trial — moral, 
spiritual, and material, culminating in what comprised 
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them all, the Cross ; yet that all these sufferings had 
worked together to bring Jesus Christ through the grave 
and gate of Death to the right hand of God — ^where He 
remains exalted, far above every name of things in 
Heaven, and things in earth, and things under the earth. 
Into that august presence we believe that His faithful 
Apostle has since followed Him ; and thither may you 
also follow Him, through the operation of that Spirit 
which makes all things work together, for the eventual 
good of those who love God in His Son Jesus Christ. 
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THE SPIKENARD. 

And being in Bethany in the house of Simon the Leper, as He 
-sate at meat, there came a woman having an alabaster box of oint- 
ment of spikenard very precious ; and she brake the box and poured 
it on His head. And there were some that had indignation within 
themselves and said, Why was this waste of the ointment made ? 
for it might have been sold for more than three hundred pence and 
"have been given to the poor.— Mark xiv. 3. 

It may help a little in picturing to yourselves this cele- 
brated act of piety and worship, if you are reminded that 
it occurred at a supper, or afternoon repast, at which our 
Lord was entertained by Simon the Leper ; Simon that 
is, who had been afflicted with leprosy, and healed in 
all probability, by the Divine will of Jesus. This little 
festival occurred in Bethany — a hamlet about two miles 
from Jerusalem; — only a very few days — (apparently 
the Wednesday) — before the Crucifixion. While the 
Saviour lay there reclining, as was customary at meals, 
upon a sort of couch raised to a level with the table, 
there came in a woman (St. John informs us that it was 
Mary, the Sister of Lazarus and Martha) bringing in 
her hands what our translation calls an alabaster box 
or jar of ointment. Concerning this vessel, it is to be 
observed that in the original, it is simply * having an 
alabaster of ointment' This word alabaster did not 
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mean, as now it has come to mean, the marble or 
material of which the article was made, but it meant the 
vessel itself. There is indeed a Greek poet who speaks 
of * golden alabasters filled with Syrian nard/ Alabaster 
meant in its origin a vessel without handles — which is 
mentioned only because it at once suggests to us a phial, 
narrow in the neck and bulging out below ; such as we 
often see in ornamental furniture, and which were often 
used for the preservation of essential oils and perfumed 
distillations. It is to be remarked, that though such 
costly tokens of respect were not likely to be very fre^ 
quent in a social class of such moderate circumstances 
as that with which, it is most likely, that our Lord chiefly 
associated, still the practice of refreshing the guests 
with perfumes at stately and ceremonious entertainments, 
was sufficiently familiar to prevent it from being an 
absolutely startling and inexplicable novelty, even when 
introduced upon a somewhat humbler level. As to the 
chrism itself, we are to suppose it a highly concentrated 
essence, expressed or distilled from some precious aro- 
matic plant, no longer easy to be identified, but its fra- 
grance was such as to * fill the whole house.' As to the 
value of it, it was more than 300 pence : 300 pence at 
lowest A penny or drachma was about seven pence of 
our coinage. So that the cost of this single vial of 
perfume, exhausted upon this one occasion, would be 
something upwards of eight guineas. 

It was, then, while our Lord was reclining at an 
Evening meal, where Lazarus and many other guests 
were present, and where the less contemplative, but 
probably, not upon the whole less exemplary Sister 
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Martha, was in attendance, that Mary came in, bringing 
an alabaster or vial of the costly essence ; and with 
words, perhaps, or gestures not left on record, but ex- 
pressive of the adoration which prompted such an act of 
homage, lavished the precious liquid upon the head and 
feet of the Redeemer, in such wise that the whole house 
IS filled with the odour of the perfume. And, as all acts 
of worship fall back in blessings on the worshipper— -even 
as dews arising from the earth descend again in rain — 
so a portion of this hallowed Chrism — dropping from the 
feet of Jesus, is caught again in her own hair. She then 
proceeds to shatter the Alabastrum into fragments, an 
occasional custom still surviving in the East, tliat a 
vessel which has once been consecrated by association 
with an act so sacred, shall never afterwards be dese- 
crated by any use less holy. And here the transaction 
might have ended ; and here, with a brief and scarcely 
necessary suggestion of the parallel that runs between 
the unstinted act of Mary's and that edifying reasonable 
and attractive worship which you are this day (amongst 
other objects) invited to support — here I say the trans- 
action might have ended, and here this exposition of it 
must have ended too. But even in that infant Church 
there were already murmurers. As Cain was vexed 
with Abel, so they were jealous that Mary's profuse 
offering was accepted. Already there were those who 
forgot that when God made man. He gave him a living 
soul as well as an esurient body, and that that soul 
craves something more than meat. They found a fitting 
mouthpiece in Iscariot. Indeed, that the words were 
his, is their best refutation. Judas Iscariot it was who 
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expressed his indignation in a formula not yet quite 
obsolete. 'Three hundred pence in fragrance — three 
hundred pence in a compliment — three hundred pence 
in a mere ceremonial, a mere act of worship, and with so- 
many claims upon us.* Yes those convenient claims! 
but are they always or even usually listened to } Do 
the three hundred pence economised from other and 
perhaps less peremptory objects, do they invariably find 
their way to the poor.^ on the contrary is not every 
applicant, even the very poor dismissed with the same 
stereotyped phraseolc^y : ' So many claims ! ' Is it not 
a notorious fact that those who give most to God in 
one way give most in another— and that those who 
contribute most ungrudgingly to His direct honour in 
the external proprieties of worship are without question 
those who indirectly honour Him most in giving time 
and money to His suffering poor. Persons that 
really are foregoing household sumptuousness and 
personal decoration for the sake of the poor might with 
some show of fairness urge this suggestion — though 
practically they would be the last to do so. But it 
is difficult to see with what consistency anyone can 
begrudge the seemly garniture of the House of God on 
such a score, when his own drawing room and his own 
personal decoration, and the indulgence of his own 
bodily appetites, testify that no such principle is acted 
upon at home. But it may be triumphantly declared 
and maintained without the slightest risk of confutation 
that the worship of Jesus Christ and the appreciation 
and love of Him therein cherished, generates and dis- 
tributes ten thousand benefits to the poor, for one that 
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it absorbs. And if when Iscariot interposed his odious, 
untimely, detestable, and incongruous question, taking 
the name of the sacred poor in vain, 'why was this 
waste made, why was not all bestowed upon the poor ? ' 
if some prophetic lip then present had been severe 
enough it might have answered — * This waste was made 
because Christ chose to make himself the friend— the ad- 
vocate and the representative of the poor ; and the more 
a man truly worships Christ the more certainly he must 
regard the poor — with the least and most suffering of 
whom the Saviour has identified himself. This 
waste was made like the waste of seed-corn in the 
parables, that it might die and spring up again a hundred 
fold. This waste was made, that a man might learn 
sentiments more generous than to cram the bag of his 
stewardship only to furnish material for his own em- 
bezzlement This waste was made, that the purifying 
and elevating influence of such a transaction might 
contribute to preserve a man from a course of un- 
scrupulous selfishness, and finally of unscrupulous crime. 
This waste was made, that such an act done in a profuse 
and generous spirit of adoration of the best friend the 
poor ever had, might, in its intrinsic nobleness and gene- 
rosity, kindle some kindred elements, some sentiments 
and impulses of similar quality in the breast of the 
observer, and help to raise his soul above the sordid 
level of Mammon and unrighteous acquisition — might 
contribute to subdue the grovelling and the base in a 
man, however sordidly by original bias disposed. So 
that the dark hour might never come when the only 
restitution which he could make for a life of malversa- 
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tion might be to bequeath to posterity (bought with the 
price of treason) a potter's field to bury strangers in ; 
and when his only expiation must be to hurry himself 
to the first grave in that ghastly cemetery with a scream 
of remorse ' I have sinned in that I have betrayed the 
innocent blood. Therefore, and to counteract such 
tragedies — therefore this waste was made.' If Judas 
had been capable of appreciating that act of worship by 
Mary, he might have gone down to his grave in peace ; 
and lived in Sacred History, an honoured and a sainted 
man. 

One is tempted into considerations such as these by 
the mere interest of the subject ; but in truth there can 
be little need to dwell upon them in a place where the 
interests of the poor and the exigencies of Public Wor- 
ship are so successfully harmonized as here ; and on an 
occasion when the periodical collection is to be made 
which we know will be judiciously distributed and 
publicly accounted for to the best advantage spiritual, 
intellectual, and material, of Christ's poorer brethren ; 
and also in maintaining the complete efiiciency and 
impressiveness of that public ceremonial of worship than 
which nothing is a more powerful agent (in the hands of 
God) for awakening and sustaining our sympathies with 
necessitous humanity. The tendency of an occasion like 
the present is to impel us to hoot down the archtraitor s 
parsimonious hypocrisy ; and we instinctively applaud the 
profusion of the affectionate and grateful devotee who 
emptied the alabastrum on her Saviour's head, and we 
feel that if all the jewels that were at that moment 
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sparkling in Palestine could have been solved and 
blended into that precious vial it would have been all 
too cheap an offering for Him— Lord Paramount of all — 
who died only forty-eight hours afterwards, for teaching 
her and us the way, the truth, the life. To all this 
we need no persuasion or incitement. But it may be 
encouraging to dwell for a moment on the estimate 
placed by our Lord Himself upon this action. To 
those who murmured He exclaimed * Let her alone — 
why trouble ye her ^ She hath wrought a good work 
on me. Fqr the poor ye have always with you, and 
whensoever ye will ye may do them good ; but me 
ye have not always. She hath done what she could. 
She is come aforehand to anoint my body to the bury- 
ing. Verily I say unto you, wheresoever this Gospel 
shall be preached throughout the whole world, this also 
that she hath done shall be spoken of for a memorial of 
her.' Let it be borne in mind that this unstinted and 
unqualified approval is bestowed not upon a mixed 
object half ceremonial and half eleemosynary, but exclu- 
sively ceremonial, and entirely distinct from almsgiving 
in the sense of relieving the poor. The inference from 
it in favour of an appeal for assistance in maintaining 
an efficient, an attractive, ceremonial appear to me unde- 
niably conclusive. 

It well deser\'es remark that the two occasions upon 
which our Lord expressed himself with the most lavish 
approbation were both bf them essentially acts of 
worship, and nothing but worship, unmixed with any 
utilitarian element — with anything of a directly and 
materially useful tendency ; both of them actions of self 
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sacrifice, one to the personal homage of our Lord, the 
other to the maintenance of the Temple ceremonies — both 
occurring in the same week and neighbourhoods-one in 
Bethany, the other in Jerusalem at the treasury of the 
Temple — one notable for its profusion, the other not for 
its parsimony — ^but for its helpless penury ; one was the 
gift of the perfume — ^the other was the poor widow's gift 
of the two mites which make one farthing ; but both alike 
enjoyed the unstinted praise of the Redeemer. Of the 
poor widow he said * She hath cast in more than they 
alL* And of Mary, * This that she hath done shall be 
spoken of throughout the whole world for a memorial of 
her.' But of both alike He implied the greatest com- 
mendation of all : * She hath done what she could.' 
Strange to think that now, when for eighteen centuries 
the fragrance of that perfume has evaporated and its 
component particles been dissipated and blown hither 
and thither in the atmosphere, and while those two mites 
have corroded utterly away and rejoined the primal 
elements of nature — the memory of those two women 
survives and will survive for ever while the Gospel lives — 
as the representatives, one of profuse, the other of indi- 
gent liberah'ty — but both by force of example the insti- 
gators of immeasurable, incalculable beneficence — ^simply 
from having * done what they could.' 

Let us for a moment recur to the spirit in which 
Mary acted with the Spikenard. It was a spirit of 
gratitude and love. This was He that had taught her 
the way of life, that had rescued her Brother from the 
grave, that had made Himself known to her as the Resur- 
rection and the Life, in whom whosoever believeth shall 
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not die Eternally. And have those present here less 
than this to thank God for ? Creation — Preservation — 
all the blessings of this life ; — and above all the means of 
grace, the hopes of glory ? But besides these general 
blessings have you none specially to acknowledge ? In 
your families has there been no health preserved, no 
happiness realized, no calamity kept off, no mercy 
kindred to that in Bethany, no dear one snatched back 
from the brink of the grave ? or if one be taken, is not 
the other left ? Or if all be gone has there been no 
solace such as the Crucified alone can give ? Have there 
been no circumstances, no occasions known only to God 
and yourself, in which He has heard you out of the 
midst of tribulation, and the bitter arrow has glanced 
harmless past you — the tempest that threatened to engulf 
you has subsided, and you have been spared the confu- 
sion of face which seemed imminent I invite you if 
you value mercies such as these, if you would retain 
them, if you would not have them turn as witnesses 
against you, that you consider whether such a time as 
this does not afford an obvious occasion for convincing 
yourself of the reality of your gratitude, in a way than 
which none other is likely to be more acceptable. 

Or is there one here so poor — I hope there is — so poor 
that he has no oblation to offer — then let him pray, and 
let all present likewise pray for God's blessing on the 
ministry of this fold and flock : that through Christ's 
ordinances they may be the honoured means of turning 
many to righteousness. May the mourner find comfort, 
the faithful sustenance, the penitent pardon always in 
this place. May they all hear meekly God's word and 
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receive it with pure affection, and bring forth the fruits of 
the Spirit in such abundance, that it shall be pronounced 
of them at last in the hearing of Angels and of men, the 
highest praise that fidelity and love can win : ' They have 
done what they could.' 
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RAISING THE DEAD, 

Why should it be thought a thing incredible to you that God 
should raise the dead ? — Acts xxvi. 8. 



There are those whose minds — either from original bias 
or from peculiarities of Education or from the intellectual 
tendencies of the society which they have been led to 
cultivate, have arrived at such a point of tenaciousness 
to the inexorable (as they deem them) and immutable 
laws of the material Universe, that they resolutely deny 
the possibility of any suspension or disturbance of those 
laws, and honestly (honestly I entirely believe) maintain 
that they do greater honour to the Creator of that 
Universe by insisting on the absolutely unvarying opera- 
tion of those laws, than they would do by any amount 
of credulous amazement at any alleged instance of their 
interruption, however loudly and however authorita- 
tively insisted on and however plausibly and respect- 
ably authenticated. There is not a single moment in the 
longest life, in which there are not exhibited a million 
evidences of the laws of material nature pursuing 
the quiet tenor of their way, without a single excep- 
tion but what is instantly accounted for by the disturbing 
influence of another law — another, but still a law which 
may be calculated on, and not an arbitrary and 
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capricious interference. On the other hand it is not 
even alleged that for nearly eighteen centuries there 
has been a single moment in the longest life that has 
ever witnessed one single counteraction of those laws. 
The inference in a class of minds already adverted to is 
this, namely, that no such thing as a miracle can be. Now 
that it proves the almost inexpressible rarity of a miracle 
— that it manifests the exceeding reluctance of the Creator 
to disturb his laws and to effect a miracle, excepting (I 
deprecate misconstruction of so incompetent a phrase) 
excepting upon an extreme emergency and with a pro- 
portionate purpose, may be readily admitted ; but if it 
can be made to appear that on a competent occasion 
and with a proportionate necessity or expediency a 
miracle has ever been permitted, then it becomes little 
more than a question whether such an emei^ency has 
ever occurred again, to determine whether a miracle can 
ever have occurred again. Of course the verification of 
any particular miracle must be a question of evidence. 
I am now only speaking of the abstract probability of a 
miracle upon a competent occasion. Now it appears to 
me that the first act of creation is as distinctly a miracle 
as anything of which we can possibly form a conception. 
It is not certainly a violation of any antecedent law —but 
it is the introduction of an absolutely new law — the law 
of life, the law of reproduction. A miracle may be 
defined as an occurrence without precedent and contrary 
to experience. The introduction of life into the world 
was against the experience of we know not how many 
myriads of dismal and chaotic years. There was no 
precedent for it on this globe. The introduction of life 
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therefore was a miracle. Science informs us that for 
vast cycles of time beyond our power to measure, the 
entire surface of the globe was a fluid mass too hot for 
any life — animal or vegetable — to abide in it ; that with 
the lapse of unknown ages this boiling mass cooled down 
to such a temperature as might consist with life: but 
that life and the objects that it was to animate had to 
be created. There was a time when the first blade of 
grass sprang up above the soil ; there was a time when 
the first oak-tree shed its acorns which falling into the 
neighbouring crevices at length became a forest ; there 
was a time when animal life, almost more wonderful 
still than vegetable life, came first into existence ; there 
was a time when the first zoophyte opened its sluggish 
mouth for food ; when the first gnat danced in the sun- 
beam, when the first fish shot glittering across the 
waters, when the first reptile wallowed in the slime, when 
the first bird sang among the branches, when the first 
quadruped browsed on the meadow or prowled through 
the wood for prey. There was a time when the first 
man appeared to assert dominion over all. And I 
invite the calmest, the most sober and the most deli- 
berate imagination to picture to itself the first appear- 
ance of these different objects, by whatever process, the 
most instantaneous, or the most protracted, and to 
pronounce whether that process could be estimated as 
less than miraculous. However far back these successive 
orders in creation may date, however dim and incalcu- 
lably distant or however comparatively recent the period 
of their first issue from the creative influence, and 
however gradual the mode of it — nay, however in the 
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course of countless myriads of centuries they may have 
developed — according to some conjectures from some 
single, original and very inferior type, still the first pro- 
duction of that original and inferior type was a miracle ; 
for nothing can come out of nothing, except by an act, 
not of combination but of new creation, and the first 
appearance of that something, however imperfectly 
organised, was a miracle. However familiar each such 
object has become since, and however extensive its re- 
production, its first creation by whatever process was a 
miracle — a miracle infinitely more vast, more compli- 
cated, more astounding than any which the ingenuity of 
fraud might impose upon the blindness of credulity, 
certainly as antecedently incredible and unprecedented 
as any which Revelation has narrated to the believers 
in Revelation. 

It would seem then to be a natural inference from 
these conclusions, that for the performance by the 
Almighty of some transaction hitherto unprecedented 
the only condition wanted is a competent necessity, an 
adequate occasion, a sufficient inducement We have 
been made familiar of late years with pretensions to 
peculiar properties and sympathies which enabled, or 
rather were alleged to enable their possessors to disturb 
what had generally been considered the economy of 
Providence with reference to the world of spirits. But it 
must have occurred to some of us that the occasions for 
the manifestation of this extraordinary faculty were so 
very trivial, the purposes for which it was employed so 
very flippant, the agencies employed so very complicated 
and artificial, and the results so very incomplete as to 
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set the reason on its guard against concession. So 
utterly inadequate and disproportionate and incongruous 
were the means employed and the solemn end in view 
(the invocation of a departed spirit), so faintly did the 
occasion and the circumstances seem to claim the exhi- 
bition of a preternatural phenomenon, and so little likely 
did it seem that the proceeding could in the minutest 
degree promote the happiness, protect the welfare, or 
mitigate the misfortune of anyone being in the Heavens 
above or in the Earth beneath, or in the waters under the 
Earth, — that we were tempted to forget the restraints of 
courtesy, and to pronounce the whole transaction an 
hallucination. 

But with the competency of the occasion, comes the 
special exercise of Omnipotence. It entered the Al- 
mighty mind to devise for Himself a Divine pastime in 
contemplating the happiness of millions of millions of 
creatures susceptible of happiness according to their 
degree, from the scarcely animate mollusc to the top- 
most of the mammals. The occasion was adequate and 
the Divine interference accordingly took place. The 
creation of these innumerable objects, with all their 
multiplication of Kingdom and Family and Genus and 
Species was by some process, gradual or instantaneous, 
effected, the earth having been previously prepared for 
their reception ; and thus a miracle (for what miracle 
could possibly be greater ?) a miracle which we can none 
of us deny was wrought. 

And now — if the happiness of the innumerable 
varieties of animated nature and their descendants 
through countless ages were a competent occasion for 
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the exertion of miraculous power, if the faint obscure 
enjoyment of the limpet on the rock was an object 
worthy of the Divine interference, and if consequently the 
limpet on the rock was created ; if upwards through the 
varied scale of animated life, each several reptile, insect, 
fish and bird and quadruped, elicited a miracle for its 
production — or even if all were the gradual development 
of one miraculous original ; if, because gratifying to the 
Divine beneficence, it became worthy of the Divine power 
to create Man in his own image, and to furnish him not 
only with a higher organisation and a keener suscep- 
tibility, it may be both of pleasure and of pain than the 
beasts that perish, but to breathe into him a part of His 
own breath so that Man became a living soul ; and if 
through causes to which we have but little clue, the con- 
sciousness of his participation in the Divine nature and 
of his immortal destinies had in lapse of time nearly died 
out in the hearts of Men, insomuch that a fresh Revelation 
of God became necessary and was effected in the teach- 
ing of Jesus Christ, and if it became desirable to authen- 
ticate that teaching by some great fact which should 
set it beyond all cavil and which beyond any other 
conceivable transaction should proclaim the great 
doctrine of the Soul's Immortality — was not here, I ask, 
an occasion, a necessity, an inducement vast enough to 
justify a new manifestation of Omnipotence ? Was not 
this enough to render some new and stupendous dis- 
closure of Almighty power, reasonable, probable, cre- 
dible — was not the crisis one to account for the 
Resurrection of Jesus Christ ? 

This then is the sum of the Argument which I 
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venture to suggest Creadon, whether taken as a whole 
or regarded in any one, singly, of its minutest details, was 
a miracle of the first magnitude. And if the beneficent 
design of affording a life's happiness to the creature and 
its progeny was sufficient to evoke the exertion of 
Omnipotence in the creation and animation of a worm, 
was the authentication of the sublimest hopes of 
mankind, the confirmation of their belief in Jesus, the 
revival of their confidence in immortality, was this too 
small an object to demand, to deserve, to justify, to 
render probable the employment of Almighty power in 
the reanimation of the Son of God ? If the enjoyment 
of one day s life to a little insect were enough to evoke 
a miracle in the creation of the Ephemeris, was the 
assurance of immortality to all mankind, the verification 
of the Gospel and the planting the foundation stone of 
Christianity, was this too little to be worthy of even such 
a miracle — so vast, stupendous and august as the Resur- 
rection of the Redeemer. 
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Then Agrippa said unto Paul * Almost thou persuadest me to be 
a Christian.' — Acts xxvi. 28. 

This was at Caesarea; a favourite watering place — ^a 
sort of Brighton on the sea coast of Syria, about sixty 
miles from Jerusalem. The whole of that country was 
provincial and tributary to Rome as a great part of 
India is subject to the British Crown though — like Syria 
— ^it retains many titular Princes living in considerable 
personal magnificence but with little political power: 
and as the Presidencies of India are presided over by 
representatives of the Crown under the name of Governors 
— so the Province of Judea was administered by a Roman 
Governor — such as in turn were Pontius Pilate, Festus, 
and Felix. You have read in the twenty-first chapter of 
the Acts of the Apostles how in the time of the Governor 
Felix, St Paul was apprehended at Jerusalem on the 
charge of disturbing the religious institutions of the 
Jews by his preaching. The subsequent chapters inform 
you how he was dispatched to Cssarea to be tried in the 
presence of Felix. It was on that occasion that the 
memorable scene occurred in which Felix trembled 
under the denunciations of St Paul and said, * Go thy 
way for this time— when I have a convenient season I 
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will send for thee.' But expecting a bribe, he left the 
case undecided for two years, during which time St 
Paul remained in custody. At the end of that time 
Felix was recalled from his government — and Fortius 
Festus was sent out to take his place. Festus finding 
Paul a prisoner at Caesarea and enquiring the nature 
of his offence, thinks to make himself popular with the 
Jewish party by remitting the case for trial at Jerusalem. 
Paul knew that he had no chance of a fair trial, nor 
of fair treatment at Jerusalem, where the priestly in- 
fluence was predominant. He therefore availed himself 
of his privilege as a colonial subject — and referred the 
cause to the tribunal of last resort — the court at Rome, 
by appealing to the Emperor — ^just as our own remote 
dependencies in India, Africa, Australia and elsewhere 
have the privilege of appealing to the Queen in Council. 

* I appeal,* St. Paul exclaimed, ' I appeal unto Caesar.' 

* Dost thou appeal unto Caesar } ' cried Festus — * Then to 
Caesar shalt thou go.* At about this juncture Agrippa 
who was titular king of some adjacent district, but 
subordinate to the Imperial power of Rome, came on a 
visit of ceremony and compliment to Festus on the 
occasion of his accession to the Government of Judea. 
The scene of this visit was Caesarea, and it occurred a 
few days only after St. Paul*s appeal to the Court of Rome 
and before his departure to that metropolis. King 
Agrippa was himself a Jewish proselyte — a man of 
considerable ability and thoroughly conversant with 
Jewish customs, and with questions touching their pecu- 
liar law. With him Festus converses about St. Paul ; and 
the curiosity of the King being excited to see and to 
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hear so remarkable a man, a Court is held for the 
purpose of meeting his desire, and also for the purpose 
of preparing with Agrippa's assistance, a minute of the 
case to be despatched with the prisoner to Rome. 

Let us picture them in the Hall of Audience at 
Caesarea ; a scene probably of great material splendour 
and of still greater moral significance. Agrippa and Ber- 
nice came — we are expressly told — * with great pomp ; ' 
and of course the Governor Festus with 'the chief 
captains and the principal men of the city* came in 
corresponding state. In that throng were to be found 
many varieties and moods of mind. The scholarlike 
curiosity of learned visitors — the worldly indifference of 
official attendants — the secret and timid sympathy of a 
few candid and enquiring minds — the bigoted antipathy 
of the many ; — these there would be in every shade and 
combination. There would be the scornful grandeur of 
Imperial Rome ; the sullen hatred of tributary Jerusalem ; 
the rage of the Jew — the haughtiness of the Gentile, the 
worldly mindedness of all. Under those words * great 
pomp ' we may imagine what we can of gilded royalties 
and Imperial retinue ; costumes of Italy — costumes of 
Syria — the gorgeous colours and barbaric draperies of the 
East — the colder simplicity of the West — and thrones, 
and canopies festooned with purple, and blazing with 
the insignia of Empire and of pride and power. So was 
the Hall thronged at the end where Festus, with Agrippa 
and Bernice sate. At the other end of the Hall, stands 
alone and unsupported, a prisoner bound with a chain — 
the most remarkable man then, perhaps, or ever since 
living in the world. His cheek swarthy with exposure 

N 
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to an Eastern sun ; wasted by two years of lang^uishing 
imprisonment, and furrowed with the care of all the 
Churches. But an eye that had seen Christ in the 
vision by Damascus. The man that stands there 
unsupported, undismayed is ' Paul the Servant of Jesus 
Christ — called to be an Apostle, separated unto the 
Gospel of God.' He knows, and does not grudge what 
respect is due to that stately place and to the powers 
that be ; — but he has seen a greater presence. He knows, 
and is not such a churl as to withhold what homage 
princes have a right to ; — but he has seen the King of 
Kings. 

He is permitted to speak for himself — and utters that 
address which, with a few very sacred exceptions, is the 
most memorable extant. The spirit of truth and of 
persuasion was with him in those words ; — he narrates 
the marvel of his own conversion, he speaks of Christ as 
the fulfilment of what Moses and the Prophets said 
should come : — all this to the heathen Governor, Festus, 
was so new and strange that he could only conjecture 
that religious speculations had impaired the prisoner's 
reason — * Thou art beside thyself — much learning hath 
made thee mad.' But the Jewish Agrippa had another 
clue to the mystery that Paul pronounced ; he was 
acquainted with the old Scriptures and their foretellings 
of Messias. To him the Apostle appeals, whether or 
not his words are those of truth and soberness. He 
calls upon Agrippa as a man acquainted with prophetic 
lore ; — he addresses him as one who cannot be blind to 
the coincidence between prophecy and the career of 
Christ ; — ^he urges him as one to whom the inference 
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from that coincidence in favour of Christianity must be 
inevitable. * King Agrippa believest thou the Prophets ? 
— I know that thou believest' Then Agrippa said unto 
Paul — * almost thou persuadest me to be a Christian.* 

But at this point the king's approach to Christianity 
stopped short And as we cannot possibly believe that 
the obstruction to his proceeding farther and embracing 
Christianity, was purely want of intellectual conviction ; — 
as we learn of no subsequent investigation — such as he 
must have engaged in if his only difficulty on a subject 
of such vast importance, had been simply intellectual ; — 
as moreover we know that his moral character both up 
to that time and afterwards, lay under grievous impu- 
tation — there can be nothing forced — nothing unreason- 
able — nothing unfair to his memory, [and I think we 
should be fair to every man's memory] if we assign some 
other as the difficulty which he found too great for him 
to surmount 

Agrippa was a king — and must have thought of the 
state, station, power that he would in all likelihood have 
to lay down if he took up the religious profession of an 
obscure, despised, and persecuted sect. He loved the 
praise of men, and thought of the taunts, the jeers, the 
neglect he would have to encounter from those with 
whose views and habits his own had heretofore been 
congenial. He was a proud man, and he would have 
to confess that for all his life he had been in the wrong, 
while the fishermen of Galilee were in the right He was 
the friend of Caesar, and thirty years before it had been 
most truly though most insidiously said * if thou let this 
man go, thou art not Cxsar's friend.' He was a volup- 
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tuary who had revelled all his life in self indulgence, and 
he would have to take up his cross and follow Christ — 
possibly through scorn, and persecution, and humiliation, 
and certainly through considerable self-sacrifice of one 
kind or another. In short his kingdom was of this 
world, and the kingdom of Christ was not Such thoughts 
we may imagine passing through his mind with the 
rapidity of instinct He counted the cost after his 
fashion, but it was too great. He never adopted either 
the profession, or the moral practice of a Christian. 

And now let us weigh the gain and loss of his 
decision. No doubt he was in the judgment of the 
worldly mind, a gainer for a time. He retained his 
rank and means of enjoyment. He was now about 
thirty-five years of age, and lived about as long after- 
wards : — during this time, he had the indulgence of his 
appetites at command, and stinted himself in none of this 
world's good things. The scandals of his life which his- 
tory records, were of a kind which there can be no edi- 
fication in recounting. And at about seventy years of 
age, this rich man also — like one that our Saviour had 
long before described, died and was buried. Let us not 
seek to lift the dread veil that shrouds that awful world 
beyond the grave. Let us, in silence, leave such men 
and all men to the omniscient insight — to the merciful 
judgment, and to the sovereign will of God. He was a 
man not without many amiable and attractive elements. 
What we know of him is that he had great advantages, 
both of talent and opportunity — such as are accorded to 
few — that he heard the words of truth and soberness from 
the chief of Christ's apostles : — that convictions were sent 
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into his heart, so that ' almost ' he was persuaded to be a 
Christian, but he rejected those convictions. The angel 
stirred the waters, and they were excited to the healing 
point, but he would not take advantage of the crisis. The 
one opportunity on which especially, his everlasting des- 
tinies seemed, — so far as we can discern — ^to depend, was 
suffered to pass by — he neglected the great salvation. 

We are all baptized Christians ; — Christians in name, 
and in profession ; therefore so far we are not like King 
Agrippa. Nay in an assemblage of competent magni- 
tude, it would be hideous to doubt that there are a con- 
siderable proportion — even, for anything that we know to 
the contrary — an exclusive and unexceptional majority 
of practical and honest Christians, in deed as well as in 
name, whom it would be the most gratuitous and wan- 
ton fanaticism, to place in the same category with 
Agrippa ; — though even they may gather some stimulus 
to vigilance, from considerations which the subject will 
obviously suggest. But what would be the use of dis- 
guising from ourselves that in this respect the case of 
many resembles that of Agrippa — namely, that they 
remain yet to be persuaded altogether and distinctly 
to adopt the active, practical and energetic life which 
belongs to the designation they profess, and are only 
almost persuaded (if so much) to obey the Lord of 
Truth at all hazards, and to adorn the gospel of Charity 
in all things, and through all difficulties. And the 
admonition will apply not only to those whose dissolute 
and godless lives require a total, and peremptory, and 
root and branch reform ; but to that more numerous 
class whose demeanour, though upright and exemplary 
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in many, and those the most obvious particulars, i^ 
spoilt and deformed by some individual — perhaps private 
and unsuspected infirmities — or by some besetting sin, 
from which they may be almost — but not altogether 
resolved to wean themselves; — possibly some foible only, 
but also, possibly, some vice — some crime, some malver- 
sation which embarrasses prayer, and weakens spiritual 
life, and hinders growth in Heavenly mindedness. Almost 
resolved ! — and why not altogether ? What holds them 
back ? What but the same fetters that held Agrippa 
fast — the same meshes which the world has always 
woven and is always weaving anew ; inordinate love of 
power — of praise — of wealth — of pleasure — of ease — of 
Self. In every age, in every circumstance of life, is one 
or other of these at hand, to be our hindrance. In the 
morning of youth, when vividness of imagination and 
freshness of feeling may throw a casual charm over 
religion, and invest the beauty of holiness itself, in an 
additional element of attraction ; then Pleasure, the 
Enchantress comes and twines her wreath around you, 
and proffers her bewitching cup, and waves her wand, 
and all thought of God and duty is dissipated ; and the 
world's delirium succeeds, and you are her entangled 
slave. In the noon of riper age when wisdom is 
matured, and levity has subsided, when the love of 
praise, the greed of money, above all the thirst of 
power, play their busy temptations, — then the * almost 
persuaded ' waits for ' a more convenient season.* And 
in the evening of life — when one would think the residue 
might at least be devoted to God — yet then how often 
do we find that the love of ease, impatience of exertion, 
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and above all, fixedness of habit, are too much, and 
there is less likelihood than ever of the * almost ' ma- 
turing into * altogether/ How many a one in the hour of 
sickness — when the bodily appetites have been brought 
low and the buoyancy of worldly hopes depressed — fond 
visions of the future clouded, and the gaiety of life 
shut out from the solitary chamber — the glory of the 
world contracted into four dull walls ; and when some 
timely suggestions, and invitations, and encouragements 
have been pronounced in the anxious ear, or read by 
the active fevered eye, — how many a one has been 

• almost persuaded ! ' But sickness has been put to flight, 
the sunshine has come once more through the open 
lattice ; — the balmy breath of heaven has blown once 
more upon the sunken cheek ; and the warm colour of 
health has come back to the pale brow once more ; the 
gay glory of life has been pencilled on the eye again — 
and the pious resolve has fallen back into abeyance till 

* a more convenient season/ How many a one in seasons 
of bereavement or any other kind of sorrow — when per- 
chance the removal of some object of devoted affection 
has seemed to weave a new tie between the mourner 
and the world of spirit — when the heart has been soft- 
ened for a time, and the vanity and transitoriness of 
worldly enjoyment, for a time made manifest, and the 
feelings brought into something like unison with Heavenly 
things, how many a one at such a season has 'almost' 
resolved that that shall be the epoch of a spiritual 
change ! But the * almost ' has not been duly followed 
up ; the heart has become reconciled to its privation, 
new objects have presented themselves for it to fasten 
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on ; — and God and duty are again forgotten. How many 
a one on occasions of religious celebration like the 
present, when the solemn circumstances of time and 
place have subdued the mind, and when the word of 
God has been accompanied by His Spirit — and has 
awakened the conscience to a sense of sin and a need 
of forgiveness, when the righteous requirements of God's 
law have been made known— and our many violations of 
it, with the heinousness of sin, and the inevitableness of 
Judgment ; when to the wounded spirit has been set forth 
the love of Christ — the power of His Spirit — the free gift 
of His salvation to all who will truly turn to Him, and 
in faith and love and obedience, embrace His gospel and 
adopt His rule, and walk after His example ; — how 
many a one in the conviction of the hour, has been 
'almost persuaded ' to abandon this one vice— -or these 
many vices, or this entirely dissolute life, as the case may 
be, and to make this the starting point for amendment ! 
But they have gone away, no private prayer has been 
resorted to — to sustain this determination to repent and 
amend ; no salutary acts of household worship — no 
bending of the will to the task that was for a moment 
contemplated — no additional, nor more attentive waiting 
upon God in public means of grace ; no habitual endea- 
vour to realise His perpetual presence ; no prompt and 
immediate and determined effort at the fulfilment of 
duty, as duty to Him and in His sight ; no instant 
exertion to leave all that stands in the way, and follow 
Christ ; but returning to customary scenes, customary 
thoughts have resumed their accustomed place in the 
mmd ; to-morrow comes, with its ordinary avocations — 
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the world once more claims suit and service — not in vain ; 
— and \h^ almost is no nearer altogether than it was. No 
nearer than it was ! my Brother, it is farther off than 
before. For be sure of this, that every resistance of 
conviction hardens the heart ; every neglect of such op- 
portunities is trifling with God ; and every such trifling 
will operate to the abatement of His long suffering, till 
at length the fatal sentence will be pronounced * He is 
joined to Idols — let him alone.* 

Every rational conviction of the conscience is a 
visitant from God — an angel sent to trouble the pool ; 
and if it be neglected, then both the conviction and the 
opportunity that has awakened it, must be recorded 
against you. You can no longer say with those self- 
accusing idlers in the market place * No man hath hired 
us,' for every invitation of the Gospel hires you. And 
ask yourselves this question — Has God contented him- 
self with 'almost* in His dealings with you? Has 
He * almost ' created, preserved and blessed you in this 
life i Did Christ * almost ' die for your redemption } 
almost rise for your justification ? * almost ' ascend to 
intercede for you till death shall stop all intercession } 
Do you think that you will * almost * die ? That Christ 
will * almost * come to judgment, but that procrastination 
will delay the trumpet ? and that the Crystal Gates of 
Heaven — now wide open for your reception, will only 
* almost ' roll back upon their hinges, and clasp and bolt 
together, to exclude those who presumed to think that 
Eternity would be soon enough to settle that which God 
has ordained should be determined in Time ? 

Agrippa has been called this many hundred years 
ago to his account 
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But if — as poets have sometimes pictured — the soub 
of the departed have some liberty of intercourse in the 
world of spirit, he might meet there one whom he had 
cause to know again ; one who when he was called by 
Christ upon his journey to Damascus, answered, not — 

* Almost thou persuadest me to be a Christian* — but 

* Lord, what wilt thou have me to do ? ' — and then ros^ 
up and did it, and never ceased to toil and suffer in his 
master's cause, as none but that master had suffered and 
toiled before. 

The last time Agrippa had seen that man was in 
the Hall at Caesarea * bound with a chain ' — a very few 
years after that, he received his crown of martyrdom ; 
and now he has ' fought the good fight — he has finished 
his course with joy — he has kept the faith/ * Henceforth 
there is laid up for him a crown of righteousness which 
the Lord, the righteous Judge shall give him at that day ; 
and not to him only, but to all them also that love his 
appearing/ 2 Timothy iv. 7, 8. 
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THEN SHALL THEY SEE THE SON OF MAN 
COMING IN A CLOUD. 

Then shall they see the Son of man coming in a cloud with 
power and great glory. Verily I say unto you, this generation 
shall not pass away, till all be fulfilled. — Luke xxi. 27, 32. 

It is not unlikely that of any number of casual and 
miscellaneous hearers of this language, and of kindred 
imagery in the corresponding chapters of St. Matthew, a 
considerable majority would at once apply them to that 
stupendous and august transaction which from infancy 
we have learned to call * the day of Judgment* The tra- 
ditionary pictures that bum in the coloured windows of 
many a cathedral ; the paintings, more or less familiar, 
on which multitudes of artists have exercised their 
pencils ; the fervid hymns, which from the earliest ages 
to our own, have embodied the popular conception of 
the second Advent ; with perhaps many a pulpit declama- 
tion which may have ventured — with at the least as much 
intrepidity as discretion — upon this dazzling and myste- 
rious ground — these have had the effect of so instinc- 
tively connecting such language as that of the text with 
the visible reappearance of the Redeemer in Judgment, 
that there are perhaps but comparatively few who attach 
to that language any other signification. 
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And yet this interpretation of the words [excepting 
as matter of mere secondary and figurative adaptation] 
seems entirely irreconcileable with the second verse 
which was read to you — the thirty-second of this chapter. 
* Verily I say unto you, this generation shall not pass 
away till all be fulfilled ; ' that is to say that every thing 
predicted in the preceding verses should be — not partially 
and imperfectly, and leaving something further to be 
done — but completely and to all intents and purposes 
fulfilled, before the then existing generation of mankind 
should have passed away; before every grown up 
person then living should have died — in other words 
that every thing foretold by our Lord, in those highly 
figurative verses, (whatever their exact and intended 
purport might be,) should take place within some thirty- 
five or forty years from the moment when he was 
speaking. 

Of course it is competent for any man in the 
exercise of his Christian liberty, and according to the 
severely logical, or the indulgently imaginative bias of 
his mind, to apply, or not to apply the words before us 
to an event which he believes has yet to be transacted. 
He is at liberty by way of accommodation and adapta- 
tion, and for purposes of impressive illustration, to 
depict the judgment which every man and woman 
living, undoubtedly must undergo, in phraseology trans- 
posed from the passages before us, and from kindred 
passages. But in the face of that thirty-second verse, 
'This generation — the present living generation shall 
not pass away till all these things be fulfilled* — in the 
face of that declaration, it seems difficult to maintain 
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that our Saviour was predicting something which has 
not yet taken place. If then it were to events within 
the limits of some forty years, that these fervid and 
appalling images referred — what were those events? 
About this, there is little variety of opinion amongst 
the most competent and accomplished interpreters of 
Scripture. It is almost unanimously agreed that these 
predictions referred to the destruction of Jerusalem, 
which took place about forty years afterwards. And if 
ever there were an event, of which the circumstances and 
details were too big, too momentous, too terrible, and 
too appalling to be capable of expression in the common 
aqd literal language of mankind — if there were ever a 
catastrophe so terrible that it could only be indicated 
in figurative symbols — it was the siege and capture of 
that singular and illustrious City, of which the destruc- 
tion was as disastrous as its antecedent history had been 
renowned. This terrible event our Saviour foretells 
under the image of a visitation of Himself from Heaven 
to avenge the rejection of Himself, and at the same 
time to redeem His own disciples who should be survi- 
ving at that time, from the persecutions and suffering 
which up to that period it would be their lot to undergo. 
It would be waste of ingenuity to trace out particulars 
of resemblance between the various incidents, unspeak- 
ably terrible to the Jews — but favourable to the Christians 
which characterised that great historical event. It may 
suffice to say that much of the phraseology of our 
Saviour's predictions is quoted from the Book of Daniel ; 
and that the details of the destruction of the city were 
of a nature so terrible as to justify the most sublime 
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and terrible imagery that could be employed ; the 
darkening of the sun — the withdrawal of the moon — the 
sliding away of every star in Heaven from its orbit — the 
sea roaring in convulsive throes, the mourning of the 
tribes of the earth — (/>. of the Jewish part of the earth) 
— the wailing of the one lone trumpet, and the appearance 
of the Son of Man in the clouds, to judge the nation that 
had rejected Him, and to discriminate His friends from 
His foes ; — to consign His enemies either to destruction 
or to irrecoverable dispersion, but to guide His friends 
(as by the hand of Providence they were in effect and 
for many years guided), to safety, to security and peace. 
And as this highly figfurative language was first 
employed — and exclusively employed to predict the 
visitation of the Lord in the approaching destruction of 
Jerusalem ; so has it been adapted and accommodated 
to that still more stupendous, because final and conclu- 
sive visitation of the Lord for Judgment, which awaits 
every individual child of Adam from the beginning to 
the end of time. So completely indeed have these 
expressions passed, and become absorbed into religious 
language, as indicating the great reckoning which awaits 
us all, that to the large majority of Christian people the 
doctrine of Judgment to come, and the imagery of the 
Great Throne — the clouds — the trumpet — innumerable 
angels, and the visible reappearance of the Son of Man 
by which that doctrine is set forth, are probably insepa- 
rable ; so that it would be hardly possible to interfere 
with the imagery, without disturbing the doctrine. Nor 
does it appear to me that this material method of inter- 
pretation is to be deprecated It conveys probably the 
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most proximately exact, and certainly the most impres- 
sive conception of the latter Judgment of which the 
limitations of the human mind admit. Most likely the 
particulars of that transaction, directed as it must be by 
One who is supreme above all laws of time and space 
and matter, are incommunicable; t,e, are incapable of 
being communicated to a mind which can conceive 
nothing but according to the laws of matter, space, and 
time ; and very likely therefore it was only by investing 
the notion of the latter Judgment in material imagery, 
that any idea of it, approximating to the truth, could 
be conveyed to the human mind at all. And if our 
Divine Lord saw fit to utter His awful denunciation 
against Jerusalem, in terms so figurative and indefinite as 
to admit of a salutary latitude of interpretation, and if, 
in fact, the tenacious belief of many of the early Chris- 
tians was grounded upon that language that He might 
actually reappear in the clouds at any moment ; I say 
if the tenacity of that belief (until that generation had 
beyond all question, passed away,) although a mistake, 
should have been overruled by Providence to be one 
of the most active stimulants to the energies of the 
infant and precarious Church — then we shall be little 
inclined wantonly to disturb, or to perplex the adapta- 
tion and accommodation of these apocalyptic images to 
that great Inquest ; — which they have done more to keep 
present to men's minds than any abstract and philoso- 
phic treatise could have done ; — and we shall be prone to 
acquiesce in the common consent of Christendom, to 
apply to the undoubted, inevitable universality of Judg- 
ment, language which has imparted to it an easily con- 
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ceivable unity of time and space, and a multitude of 
sublime material accessories, that have combined more 
effectually than any other mode of Revelation might 
have done, to impress and to conserve this momentous 
doctrine in the minds of humanity. 

Upon every perplexity, ambiguity, or doubtful mean- 
ing, which presents itself in connexion with Revelation, 
it seems incumbent upon us to bestow a frank and 
candid and rational consideration ; neither dismayed by 
any timid apprehension of running counter to popular 
and traditional persuasions, nor stimulated by the far 
less pardonable ambition of securing attention by novel 
and unauthorised interpretations. And, thus far, what 
has been ventured upon this morning, by way of com- 
mentary,has seemed called for in connexion with the Gos- 
pel of the day, which certainly cannot be said to be entirely 
free from ambiguity ; though there is no ambiguity, no 
doubt — no question whatever, that to whatever transac- 
tions those figurative predictions referred, they occurred 
before the close of that generation, which expired 1800 
years ago. But after all — are not — the questions which 
have incidentally presented themselves — are they not 
more speculative than practical ? or at all events questions 
rather of detail than of principle.? For the practical 
question — the question of principle, is not — how closely 
or how remotely will the judgment that awaits all of 
us, coincide with certain imagery, which throughout 
Christendom has for ages been traditionally connected 
with it — the question is not, will that Assize (to make it 
more intelligible and impressive to the mind of man) 
be compressed within the limits of a day, (the day of 
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Judgment) and the subjects of the inquisition be ga- 
thered right and left into visible dimensions of space — 
the question is not whether the rolling vapours overhead 
shall shape themselves into a throne of gold and crimson 
on which the Son of Man shall be seated, surrounded by 
myriads of Seraphs, the executors of His decrees ; the 
question is not shall the wailing of one solitary trumpet 
pierce to the four comers of the Earth, the abysses of 
the Deep, the hitherto unbroken silence of the Grave 
and summon all the generations of Mankind, from Adam 
until now, to stand arrayed before that throne in count- 
less millions — nor on the other hand is the question 
whether that irreversible and conclusive inquest may 
possibly be distributed over the individual subjects of 
it individually, each as death overtakes him, from Abel 
the first victim, to the last that fell, as is computed, only 
two seconds since — these, not one of these is the question 
that importunately asks an answer ; but the question is 
' Shall Judgment pass at all on thee ?' I say that is the 
question ; but in truth it is beyond all question that ' we 
must all stand before the judgment seat of Christ, there 
to receive according to the things done in the body 
whether they be good or bad ' — in which words however, 
you will not fail to discern an encouraging and inviting 
tone, as well as a tone of warning and awakening. We are 
to receive according to the good deeds done in the body 
as well as according to the evil — why not, by God's assist- 
ing grace, so live that the evil may be a continually 
vanishing quantity — the good alone accumulating? 
Those primitive Christians, many of whom beyond all 
doubt took that prophetic and figurative language in its 

O 
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most literal and material sense, and who actually from 
one day to another, expected Him to reappear in person 
in the clouds — looked forward to that event with the most 
joyous and confident anticipation ; and it was not till 
that * generation had entirely past away' — its last survivor 
dead — and their expectations finally disappointed and 
the faith of men waxed cold, that the * Day of the Lord ' 
began to be invested with gloomy and repulsive acces- 
sories, as a day of doom, and to be sung of in hymns of 
the darkest and most appalling imagery. ' Dies irae dies 
ilia/ And it must be acknowledged that down to this 
moment, the language in which the Judgment is usually 
referred to, is language more calculated to inspire terror 
than confidence and hope. But surely it is our privilege 
to remember that Jesus Christ has revealed God to us as 
His Father and ours — and has revealed Himself to us as 
our Brother. And therefore under whatever imagery 
we contemplate the Judgment — whether as a vast and 
universal Assize, or as an individual proceeding transacted 
at the death of each — whether on evidence emblazoned 
in judicial volumes, or simply impressed upon the con- 
science—whether under the personal presidency of the 
Son of Man, or only according to the principles by Him 
propounded, in any case we shall be in the hands of one 
who possesses the amazing secret of reconciling Judg- 
ment and Mercy ; — of enabling mercy and truth to meet 
together, and righteousness and peace to kiss each other. 
Let us strain our utmost efforts in dependence on the 
Divine assistance, so to grow in grace that we may meet 
that day — whether it be the hour of death or a special 
day of Judgment, with confiding faith in Him who willeth 
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not the death of a sinner, but rather that he should 
turn and live. I believe that Love is a more fertile parent 
of good works than Fear. I believe that the Father of 
Jesus Christ, would rather that we loved and obeyed Him 
than that we feared and crouched before Him. 
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AS THY DAYS SO SHALL THY STRENGTH BE. 

As thy days so shall thy strength be. — Deut. xxxiiL 25. 

There are times when Christian men and women, really 
and practically, Christian, men and women, (especially 
such as are of a sensitive and self misgiving tempera- 
ment) will distress themselves with depressing specula- 
tions as to the various situations and predicaments in 
which God's Providence may possibly place them, and 
will suffer doubts to cloud their minds, as to whether 
their present degree, and quality of faith in Christ, is 
such that it would stand the test of any very severe trial ; 
not only such trial as may very likely come upon them 
— but the fiercer and more terrible ordeal of Christians 
whose lot was cast in earlier and ruder times. And, if of 
an imaginative and self tormenting turn, they may be apt 
to harass themselves with such uncomfortable suspicions 
as these. If their faith be only adequate to encounter 
such comparatively trivial and ordinary trials as they at 
present encounter, if it be not strong and firm enough 
to grapple with the Martyr's ordeal, if they feel that at 
this moment they are not resolute and steadfast to re- 
sist, if needful, unto blood ; to brave, if so it must be, the 
stake, the scaffold, and the Cross — how, they are prone 
to enquire, how can it be such a faith as God demands. 
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and how, without such a faith and its signal perils, shall 
they attain that Heaven where the illustrious army of 
Martyrs rest in bliss ? But there is probably a more 
numerous class, less prone to gratuitous and self-torment- 
ing speculation, whose minds are sometimes engaged 
with forecastings — not about trials which might possibly 
but are very unlikely to be laid upon them — not about 
horrible tortures and Inquisition cruelties, such as even 
Bigotry and Superstition hardly dare any longer (audibly 
at least) suggest ; not sufferings so remote and so exceed- 
ingly improbable, maybe the objects of such apprehension 
as I speak of, but plain, common household sorrows, griefs 
of every day such as await us all ; such as, one or other 
of them, are at all our doors, and may at any time claim 
admission, (if they have not already done so) or more 
likely enter in, without such ceremony. I mean such 
trials as sharp pains ; long sickness ; failure or falling off 
in trade ; discomfort and alienation creeping into families; 
bereavement in the affections — the sharp tooth of ingrati- 
tude, the bitter chill of want, neglect, and loneliness. 
And contemplating such painful possibilities, the timid 
and misgiving sort of persons that I speak of, will be apt 
to vex themselves by doubting whether in such case 
patience will have its perfect work ; whether cheerful 
resignation may not fail; (which resignation though a 
passive duty is just as obligatory as those of a more 
active kind). They are apprehensive whether they shall 
not grow impatient in mind— faint and weary in faith, 
utterly overborne in body and in spirit. They know too 
that there is one time of trial that must come ; when all 
that now amuses and distracts our attention and hinders 
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it from fixing itself upon the future, shall be passing 
away, and we shall be forced to look at Death and 
Eternity face to face ; when the veil that separates us 
from hereafter shall be close upon rending, and the dark 
plunge must be taken into the untried abyss ; and look- 
ing forward to this crisis, their fear is, lest in that awful 
hour the bodily pains, or the moral anticipations con- 
nected with that great transition, should be too much 
for them, and they should fall from that entire trust in 
their Saviour, which in less trying times, they felt less 
difficulty in maintaining. Now all these misgivings are 
met by the promise, * My grace is sufficient for thee.' 
* As thy days so shall thy strength be.' In ordinary 
trials, ordinary supplies of strengfth and support will be 
apportioned to prayer and honest endeavour ; in extra- 
ordinary circumstances, extraordinary concessions of the 
sustaining Spirit will be made. So that it does not 
necessarily follow because we cannot at this moment 
honestly profess to feel braced up to accept, without a 
moment's hesitation, the severer kinds of trial, that we 
should not sustain them stoutly, if in the course of God's 
Providence we were called upon to encounter them. A 
vast majority of people do meet disease, and death, and 
often excruciatingly painful disease, and exceptionally 
hard and trying deaths, with quiet fortitude and resigna- 
tion. Far be it from us to overrate our own strength, but 
we may underrate the promises of God. And if we have 
modest and reasonable cause to think that we are now 
walking in the main, uprightly, in the faith and love of 
God, and are daily deriving from Him streng^ for the 
smaller trials and vexations by which the lot of all is 
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more or less embittered ; still more, if encouragement and 
support is supplied for the heavier afflictions, privations, 
and bereavements which are laid on some of us ; if, I 
say, your belief in God's present help be well grounded, 
— then it is not presumption, but a generous confidence 
in that Father's care which hitherto has been your help, 
humbly to trust that even if the most excruciating test 
were applied to your fidelity — faithful you would still be 
found. Still more strongly, I repeat, does this apply to 
cases of more ordinary though very severe trial, with 
which few of us are, or can be, long unacquainted, and 
equally also to the supreme hour which awaits us all. 
In the anticipation of each and every of these trials the 
faithful may rest, cheerfully confiding in the promise 

* As thy day, so shall thy strength be.' 

When the People of Israel journeyed through that 
great and terrible wilderness wherein were fiery serpents, 
and scorpions, and drought, and wherein was no water, 
Moses asks his people in a tone of reproach, who it was 
that had brought them water from the rock — who that 
had * fed them day by day with manna ? ' And when 
the disciples of our Lord had gone forth upon their 
mission, without purse, or scrip, or shoes, apparently quite 
unprovided for their journey, their Master asks them on 
their return ' lacked ye anything ? ' and they answered 

* Nothing.' It is written that Elijah had his daily food 
brought him night and morning by the ravens: and 
Christ's famishing congregation of S,ooo in the Wilderness 
found sufficient in five loaves, and two small fishes, for 
their multiplied necessity. In all these venerable Scrip- 
ture narratives we see a vivid representation of Pro- 
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vidential power, exerted according to the necessity of the 
occasion, and we can hardly fail to observe at the same 
time, how closely they are symbolical of the spiritual 
supplies, which God vouchsafes to the exigencies of His 
children. How often do we see quiet, humble, unosten- 
tatious Christians of all ranks and conditions ; but espe- 
cially among the poor — who have fewer resources and 
fewer alleviations than their richer neighbours — enduring 
calmly and without a murmur, agonies sharp and in- 
cessant, which to us, seem as if they would make us mad — 
calamities that sound to us as if they would stun and 
stupefy us beyond recovery — bereavements that would 
leave us utterly desolate and makes life's residue an 
intolerable solitude. Nay, have none here present found 
themselves supported in a manner they would hardly have 
believed, through sufferings which they could never have 
anticipated } And as was the case with our Lord in His 
great hour of trial, did not angels come and minister to 
you ? Does not God temper the wind to the shorn lamb ? 
There is a curious fact in natural history, which may help 
to illustrate the adaptive Providence of God. The lower 
animals to a great extent change their covering according 
to the climate in which they are placed. If you remove 
a woolly animal such as a sheep, from a cold into a torrid 
climate, the wool will soon degenerate into coarse and 
scanty hair, because such a covering is cooler. While if 
you transport a hairy animal, from an exceedingly hot 
temperature into the frozen north, the cool and com- 
paratively scanty hair, in process of time, softens and am- 
plifies into abundant wool. To put it more plainly, a 
sheep 'transferred to a hot climate, will assume by degrees 
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the cooler covering of a goat ; while a goat, on the other 
hand, placed in a cold climate, will assume the woolly 
covering of a sheep. And in some fiery trial of the 
soul — or in the frozen extremes of bodily destitution — 
have you not found the grace of God adapting itself to 
your necessity and bearing you through it all ? Yes ! — 
here is the strengthening assurance which will enable the 
Christian without fainting or faltering in his faith, to en- 
dure the anticipation of the painful years that may await 
him, and with steadfast and unquivering eyelids to foresee 
the troubles with which they may be laden, />., the pros- 
tration of long and fondly cherished hopes ; the disap- 
pointment of trustful affections ; the betrayal of credulous 
confidence ; ingratitude for parental love ; the snapping 
asunder of the tendrils that growing out of two hearts 
have tied themselves together ; the emptying of a cradle — ^ 
the withdrawal, one by one, of every earthly prop on 
which Life seemed to lean, with the substitution in their 
place, of sickness and indigence and loneliness and grief. 
For on the parting of these dark clouds do they not dis- 
close this promise, gleaming like a star behind : — * As thy 
day, so shall thy strength be — My presence shall go with 
thee and shall give thee rest.* 'When thou walkest 
through the fire, I will be with thee, and thou shalt not 
be burned.' (Is. xliii. 2.) Even as it was with the three 
Israelites in the burning fiery furnace — for there was with 
them a fourth — and ' the form of the fourth was the form 
of the Son of God.' 

Distrust, such as has been referred to, if it be distrust 
of our own streng^, which causes us to lean more ap- 
pealingly and confidingly upon the strength of God, by 
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no means misbecomes us. * Be not high-minHed but fear. 
* Let him that thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall.' 
But if these fears are traceable to any misgiving as to 
the paternal purposes of God, towards all such as turn 
to Him in faith and love, then they are unreasonable and 
in fact do not become a child of God. If they be fears 
which seriously disturb the comfort and repose of any 
one who is conscious of walking, in the main uprightly 
before God, and to whom the gracious promises of God 
evidently extends ; if they assume the form and quality of 
apprehensions filling the mind with doubt and dismay ; 
then they argue — I will not say by any means a fatal — a 
criminal, a sinful derangement of the spiritual system — 
but they argue a state of very pitiable infirmity ; they 
argue a morbid disorganization of the spiritual functions ; 
a diseased condition which requires perhaps more fre- 
quent appeal to God in prayer as the Father of His chil- 
dren ; more frequent recurrence to the promises of the 
gospel, (so much more abundant than its denunciations) 
and perhaps, I may add, requiring some slight curtail- 
ment of the contemplative — the visionary — the specula- 
tive element of religious life, in favour of its more prac- 
tical activities. 

But indeed we have very little business with future 
contingencies, and demands which may perhaps be made 
upon our steadfastness, at some distant date and in re- 
mote circumstances. There can be little advantage in 
this speculative timidity, as to whether we shall be able 
to stand upright under conditions, which may or may 
not, ever occur. And we shall have little leisure for 
such superfluous misgivings, if we devote our attention 
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duly, to the securing, by prayer and diligence, of God's 
gracious and ready help for the present necessity. In 
this as in so many other respects 'sufficient unto the day 
is the evil thereof Our present strength is accorded 
for our present task. Let us, in well doing, commit our- 
selves to God. Let to-morrow, in this sense also, pro- 
vide for the morrow. If to-morrow be a day with a 
burden and a heat, it will also be a day with its commen- 
surate shadow and refreshment. ' As the sufferings of 
Christ abound in us, so our consolation also aboundeth 
by Christ.' 

The Israelites in the wilderness are represented to 
have got their manna only by one day's supply at a 
time ; and for this reason, namely, that they might be 
kept waiting upon the Lord, and sustaining a feeling of 
daily dependence upon Him. And we are taught to 
ask only for our daily bread this day — for a supply of 
this day's wants — which has both a temporal and a 
spiritual interpretation. We do not — at least we need 
not — ask for help against future and contingent trials ; 
and strength against temptations, and fortitude to bear 
up under afflictions, which may (or may not) come upon 
us many years hence — but we ask for the day's supply, 
and the promise extends no further than this. * As thy 
days, so shalt thy strength be.' We have an instructive 
illustration of this in the Narrative of the Widow of Sa- 
repta. Her cruise of oil and barrel of meal never con- 
tained more than enough for the current day, yet was it 
wondrously refilled, and so lasted all the famine through. 
She, at one time, thought that she had but enough re- 
maining for a single meal, and that she must eat it and 
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die. And so the servant of God — although in the main 
a faithful one — may sometimes in moments, perhaps, of 
natural depression, misdoubt as to the future ; and looking 
over the length of the wilderness which it may yet perhaps 
be his lot to traverse, and the dangers and perils, and 
sufferings, and sorrows, and stumbling blocks, and beset- 
ting enemies without and within (ah ! yts within more 
than without) that may perhaps intercept him ere he 
reach his Heavenly inheritance, he may painfully mi^ive 
for a moment how he shall win through it all. But let 
him take courage. Let him not doubt that so long as 
his prayer remains unhindered by wilful and deliberate 
sin — so long as he continues instant in prayer, and faith, 
and endeavour, doing the duty of the present hour, and 
trusting to be both taught and strengthened for the duty 
of the next — so long the stores of grace shall continue 
open to his utmost need, and like the manna in the 
wilderness, he shall gather what he will. 
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SCRIPTURE AND SCIENCE. 

Search the Scriptures, for in them ye think ye have Eternal life 
and they are they which testify of me. And ye will not come unto 
me that ye might have life. — ^John v. 39. 

The Universe is the creation of one God ; designed 
by the same mind — made by the same hand — vivified 
by the same Spirit — moving and governed by the same 
immutable laws. Yet nobody would say that every 
object in that creation was of equal value and importance 
with every other. That the hyssop on the wall could 
as ill be spared as the buried vegetation of remote cen- 
turies which forms our coal fields : that the leaf upon the 
aspen is as important as the yellow harvest, the dripping 
olive, or the teeming vine ; a fragment of flint as 
precious as the cold, sparkling sapphire, or the blazing 
diamond. And so far as regards immunity from wanton 
injury it would be true ; but if this level uniformity of 
importance in all the ingredients of creation were 
seriously alleged, you would reply ' they come all from 
one Divine hand ; but by thfe Divine will they vary in 
every quality, and in the times and circumstances 
which elicit those qualities, for the advantage of the rest 
of creation, and for the pleasure of its Creator. In like 
manner the Holy Scriptures are the creation of God. 
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They are all the result of Inspiration. They are the 
effects resulting from the God of Truth and Love, 
inspiring holy, and devoted, and highly gifted men, to 
speak what they had to say, in sincerity and truth. It is 
our avowed belief that every good and perfect gift comes 
from above. That all ' holy desires, all good counsels, 
and all just works * proceed from God ; — and that it was 
God who put it into the hearts of wise and holy men of 
old to write the Scriptures — very few amongst us will 
deny. In short that the Scriptures are written by 
Inspiration of God, just as the Earth was created by Him, 
it is scarcely necessary in this place, and at this time to 
declare. But is it therefore absolutely indispensable to 
maintain that every chapter, every verse, every word, 
every syllable, in the Holy Canon, is of equal value ? of 
equal importance — of equal application — of equal obliga- 
tion } — every chapter and verse equally with each other 
— every chapter and verse equally at one time in the 
world's life and at another } Every mode of instruction 
by psalm, precept, parable, or narrative, equally in the 
infancy of the ages — in the simplicity of patriarchal 
life — 6r in the philosophic refinements and ancient civili- 
zations of Alexandria, of Athens, or of Rome? or, in 
modem times, of Paris and of London ? Would not this 
be something like insisting that every element and par- 
ticle of the created world is of equal value and importance } 
— nay not only of equal value, but adapted to precisely the 
same purpose ? Surely we shall hardly maintain that 
an enumeration of ceremonial vestments and observances 
in a chapter of Leviticus, is of exactly the same value to 
us now as the Sermon on the Mount .^— or that St Paul's 
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divine description of Charity, is of no more significance 
than his injunction to St. Timothy, not to forget to bring 
with him ' the cloak that I left at Troas with Carpus — 
and the books — but especially the parchments * (2 Tim. 
iv. 13.) The truth is, that while we unreservedly claim 
for the Scriptures that which they in so many words claim 
for themselves, namely, that ' All Scripture is given by 
Inspiration of God, and is profitable for doctrine, for 
reproof, for correction, for instruction in righteousness — 
that the man of God may be perfect, thoroughly fur- 
nished unto all good works ; ' — while we claim indeed 
that all Holy devices, all good counsels and all just 
works — and therefore, by a threefold claim as partaking 
of all these three qualities — that all Holy Scriptures 
proceed from God ; we do not claim that in revealing 
to mankind all that was indispensable to spiritual life. He 
employed passive and involuntary agents ; — we do not 
claim that in inciting, animating, and inspiring, honest 
pious and devoted men. He employed them just as we 
employ an instrument of music, blowing through it a 
tune, in the composition and modulation of which it 
takes no more part than the lump of lifeless metal from 
which it was constructed. We do not reduce the Sacred 
College of authors — Historians, Psalmists, Prophets 
and Evangelists, to the uniform — and scarcely honour- 
able — level of passive oracles, through whom the breath of 
Inspiration passed, without its contracting in its passage 
any portion of the individuality of the agent thus em- 
ployed. To do so would be to disregard one of the 
most obvious, and most patent, and most inestimable 
peculiarities of the Bible : namely the varieties of manner 
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of illustration, of impressiveness, which distinguish it — 
so far as I know — from all other volumes claiming to be 
sacred in the world. 

But we claim that for the revelation of all that was ne- 
cessary to spiritual life, God was pleased to select as his 
instruments, men ; — men with minds constituted in the 
main like those of other pious men ; men speaking the 
language, employing the dialect — resorting to the sym- 
bols and illustrations current among other men; — in 
short, men whose language could be understood by 
other men ; such men did God select to be His messen- 
gers to men ; and into their hearts were breathed messages 
of Holiness, of Reverence, of Purity, of Mercy, and 
of Truth ;— of Righteousness and Peace ; of Justice and 
of Love such as none other than the Holy Spirit can in- 
spire. But He left them to express those messages each in 
his own way, at various periods of time extending over 
several thousand years ; in various predicaments of social 
position, from Amos the herdsman, to Isaiah — acquainted 
with Courts ; nay to David, once a shepherd boy and 
afterwards a King ; at various stages of advancement in 
physical science — from the simplest, and essentially, es- 
sentially I say (I do not mean in form, but in the heart of 
them), the truest and sublimest traditions of creation — to 
times, no doubt of knowledge more advanced, but not 
reaching down to anything like an approximation to the 
scientific disclosures of our own century. Now if one 
thing can be more self evident than another, it is that all 
current language— consisting as it does so much in figu- 
rative expressions, borrowed from existing notions of 
material nature-—- must be characterised by any such 
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notion as may happen to prevail respecting material 
nature. And what is more — a language which rigidly 
and pedantically discarded every phrase and expression 
grounded upon such popular misconception — a language 
purged of every metaphor, cleared of every figurative 
expression derived from popular beliefs about the natural 
world — a language, which in a region of pastoral simpli- 
city, anticipated all the terms and allusions derived from 
the arts and conventionalities of crowded civilization — a 
language, which in a period of turbulent ignorance fore- 
stalled the phraseologies which science evolves in a 
period of repose — such a language (if it could possibly 
be for a moment considered as the result of Inspiration) 
would have defeated every purpose of language. It 
would have been no more intelligible than to an Esqui- 
maux would be a treatise on the differential calculus — 
no more than to the astrologers and charlatans of the 
court of Pharaoh would have been a volume full of the 
technicalities derived from modern science, or containing 
phrases in every other line, which have already passed 
into and become incorporated with our colloquial dialect, 
but which are borrowed from modem geology, chemistry, 
astronomy, railroads and the electric telegraph. So that 
I maintain that in selecting its organs of communication 
with mankind, Inspiration did not first deprive those 
writers of their moral and intellectual peculiarities ; it did 
not first strip them of their distinctive and personal indi- 
vidualisms — reducing them to mere passive channels of a 
monotonous communication — but it left them to impart 
to that Divinely inspired message each his own personal 
peculiarity ; the energy of one — the tenderness of another 

P 
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— the far-sighted sagacity of a third — ^the fervid imagina- 
tion of a fourth — the passionate rhetoric of another ; still 
farther imparting moreover, some tokens of the age in the 
world's life and the stage in intellectual advancement at 
which they had arrived. It was not within the scope of 
Inspiration in communicating with mankind at large, to 
dispense with language ; that language to be intelligible 
must be the current language of the time ; and if the 
current language, then inevitably must be introduced 
some of the scientific misapprehensions which have be- 
come as it were fossilised and imbedded in it ; but which 
do not touch ever so remotely those spiritual truths 
which are the peculiar domain of Inspiration. For illus- 
tration let me refer to a passage in Joshua x. 13, 'And 
the Sun stood still and the moon stayed, until the people 
had avenged themselves upon their enemies. Is not this 
written in the book of Jasher } So the sun stood still in 
the midst of Heaven, and hasted not to go down about 
a whole day * — ^which has occasioned considerable con- 
troversy. It has been interpreted in various ways ; but 
who can fail to see, that as addressed to ourselves, the 
great truth contained in it is the Divine interference in 
support of those who appeal to Him in the day of 
adversity } does anybody doubt that God does support 
those that are faithful to Him } that He enlists the very 
elements on their side and makes all things work to- 
gether for their good } and does it in the smallest degree 
impair this great and unquestionable truth to appeal to 
the canons of modern astronomy, to array Newton against 
Ptolemy — to show that the sun never did any other than 
stand still? Nay, would not that great truth remain 
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unimpeachable, even if this compact expression and illus- 
tration of it should be hunted back, by inexorable criti- 
cism to that Book of Jasher from which it is quoted 
and which is no part of our authorised version ? Or to 
take a much higher instance. Our Saviour cautions His 
disciples to be wise as serpents and harmless as dove<5 — 
adopting a purely popular image of innocence on the one 
hand, and of subtlety on the other, which survives unim- 
paired, down to this very hour. Will the admonition 
lose any of its Divine force, or would any objection be 
more frivolous and preposterous than if some day Zoo- 
logical observation should suggest that sagacity is by no 
means a distinguishing quality of the serpent ? and that 
the Dove is far from being entirely exempt from that 
combativeness which characterises almost every animated 
being which enters into the struggle and competition of 
existence ? And so with the first chapter of Genesis. 
Can we not distinguish between the inner truth of that 
chapter and the formula in which it is conveyed ? can 
we not discern between the jewel and the setting ? Is 
not the great cardinal truth there expressed the creation 
of all things by an individual and Almighty hand, for 
whose pleasure they exist and were created — ^and who 
takes a Divine pastime in surveying the work of His hand 
and the happiness of His creatures ; and who is ever pre- 
sent to sustain the beauty and the harmony which He has 
evoked. And if the framework in which the jewel is set 
-if the narrative by which it is conveyed to the minds 
of millions, to whom perhaps it could have been so im- 
pressive in no other form — if this framework be engraven 
and adorned with a few lines not apparently parallel 
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with geological precision, does that circumstance I would 
ask, in the smallest degree conflict with the central truth ? 
Is there a man of science in the world who would will- 
ingly disturb the stupendous sublimity of this primaeval 
record, simple — grand — uplifted as it is above critical 
analysis — more unapproachable to microscopic investi- 
gation than the Alpine granite peaks ? — nay — as an ex- 
pression of creative love and power, and not as a treatise 
upon the periods and succession of creation — who is there 
who will more readily change for a while the atmosphere 
of exact science, and give himself up to the less defined 
influences of Inspiration — and read this chapter with more 
silent reverence, than the man of literature and science 
who has best cultivated the breath of reason, which God 
has breathed into him ? 

If there be any point upon which theological con- 
troversialists are agreed it is this ; that God never uses 
extraordinary means for effecting that to which ordinary 
agencies are adequate, and for which they are provided. 
Now for scientific enquiry He has provided materials in 
the intellect within, and in the visible phenomena without. 
Therefore the disclosures of Science form no part what- 
ever, directly or indirectly, of the purpose of Inspiration : 
and to call the Bible into Court upon a scientific issue — 
to employ it either on one side or the other of a scien- 
tific controversy, is to reverse the miracle proposed by 
the tempter — it is to command the bread of life to be- 
come a stone — and in employing the phrases of Scrip- 
ture with reference to scientific theories, it is almost as 
if because loaves of bread are worth more than bricks, 
you should therefore insist upon building a house with 
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loaves of bread. The purpose of bricks is to build 
houses with, for the physical comfort and convenience 
of man ; and precision in the form of them is indispen- 
sable — the purpose of loaves of bread, is to sustain the 
mystery of life within us, and precision in the form of 
them is not indispensable. The purpose of Science is to 
advance the material comforts and convenience of life 
and precision t/ure is indispensable ; the purpose of 
Holy Scripture is to maintain moral and spiritual life 
within the heart and soul of man — to awaken holy 
emotions — to excite good desires — to stimulate to good 
works ; by its rhetoric — by its precepts — by its exhorta- 
tions — nay, as in the parables, even by its fictions, to 
inspire and sustain in us the breath of life ; and for this, 
historical and scientific accuracy, beyond the popular 
and prevailing standard, was not indispensable. And to 
require that Science should do the work of Scripture, or 
Scripture that of Science is to invert the purpose of God. 
The bread of life— Eternal life ! — yes ; it is from for- 
getting that that is what we are to look for in the Scrip- 
tures, that we sometimes find only the flints and jagged 
and lacerating fragments of controversy. Let us frankly 
admit that Inspiration in adopting the current dialect of 
man must — it is no reproach — it is an inevitable neces- 
sity — sce7ns sometimes to lend its sanction to some of 
the imperfections of science which have become incor- 
porated into language, but which, however, do not in- 
fringe ever so remotely upon the legitimate domain of 
Inspiration. And in reading the Holy Scripture in 
search of those influences and inspirations which savour 
of Eternal life — let us not reject the claims of science as 
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though they were adverse to religion — that would be 
foolish ; let us not discard them as dangerous — that 
would be superstitious ; let us not defy them as sub- 
versive of God's Truth — that would be fanaticism ; (for 
all truth is God's truth) — let us not do so, — but while 
engaged in such perusal, we may with perfect propriety 
and candour ignore science as irrelevant. And the 
same liberty I should claim to concede in the prosecu- 
tion of science, namely, for the time being to consider 
Scripture as irrelevant to pursue the intellectual re- 
searches of the one, and to absorb the spiritual inspiration 
of the other, in that independence of each other. For 
whatever collision might sometimes appear between the 
laws of science and the letter of Scripture, I am sure 
that there need be no such collision with its spirit ; 
and we know who said 'The letter killeth, but the 
spirit giveth life/ the inner truth — the revelation of 
which the letter is but the formula — that giveth life. 
And I am confident of this — that the most daring and 
intrepid investigations of Astronomy, of Chemistry, and 
of Geology will discover nothing but what will enhance 
our admiration of that Universe which in its own simple 
but sublime dialect, the Scripture tells us • God created/ 
Let us then discard the notion that God requires us to 
shut our eyes and cultivate only our ignorance ;— -but let 
us at the same time take care to remember that the in- 
tellect is only one part of us — that there is a moral and 
spiritual nature to which the other stands in no hostility 
whatever, although they live too much apart — and live 
on different food. The food by which Eternal life — or 
spiritual life is sustained — is to be found in many 
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sources, but nowhere so abundantly as in those Scrip- 
tures which present to us God as a Father — ^Jesus as 
His beloved Son — and mankind, including ourselves — as 
His brethren, children of God, and joint heirs with 
Christ 
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And when they had platted a crown of thorns they put it upon 
His head and a reed in His right hand : And they bowed the knee 
before Him, and mocked Him, saying * Hail, King of the Jews ! ' — 
Matt, xxvii. 29. 

If it had been the lot of any one of us, 1,838 years 
ago,* to traverse the Roman Empire from west to east, 
he might have seen two spectacles in the strongest 
contrast to each other, but each in the highest degfree 
remarkable. 

In Italy in the neighbourhood of Naples, he might 
have seen a darkbrowed, jealous, restlessly suspicious 
old man, from time to time repairing to Rome to give 
effect to some shameless intrigue — personal or political ; 
and then again retiring to the comparative safety of the 
little Island of Capri where he habitually lived. He is 
clothed in purple. He wears a wreath of laurels. Go 
where he will he is surrounded by a numerous guard — 
and preceded by solemn Lictors bearing the gilded 
symbols of Imperial authority, — and the Roman Eagles 
are lowered in homage as he passes by. Even Divine 
honours are awarded to him — and his statues are ob- 
scured by clouds of incense burning at their foot ; nor is 

» Written in 1871* 
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any oath more binding than that which appeals to 
the Divine Majesty of Caesar. This was the Emperor 
Tiberius. 

At about 1,500 miles distance eastward might have 
been seen a man still young ; — of poor external con- 
ditions, but strangely haloed round by a mysterious 
celebrity — ^who was proceeding to Jerusalem to keep 
the Passover. He has scarcely arrived there, when, with 
the bewildering rapidity of a dream. He is apprehended 
on the pretext of treason — as having declared Himself a 
King — and of blasphemy as having declared Himself 
to be the son of God — but in fact, for His unsparing 
denunciations of the Pharisees. He is hurried before 
the High Priest ; — He is remitted to the Roman Go- 
vernor ; — He is hustled into the court of the Pretorium 
amongst the rabble of the Roman soldiery. While 
the multitude outside ^re screaming for the Crucifixion 
of this Personage, the soldiers are giving play to their 
brutal merriment within. Their victim has been beaten 
with a scourge — a degradation reserved for slaves and 
the most despised and degraded class of the com- 
munity. Having caught a hint of His having applied to 
Himself (as doubtless in a mystic and spiritual sense He 
had) the attributes of Royalty, they seize on this as 
affording at once a pretext and material for their 
miserable sport. Upon that body quivering from the 
lash, they hang a purple rag in burlesque mimicry of 
the kingly purple ; in the right hand, manacled to its 
fellow, they place a reed by way of sceptre. A thorny 
briar they twist into a derisive crown, and fix upon His 
brows. And to complete their impious parody they 
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defile in mock respect before Him — salute Him as King 
of the Jews — but indemnify themselves for this mockery 
of homage, by inflicting with hand and lip upon His 
person as they pass, the last and most loathsome 
evidences of contempt This is Jesus of Nazareth. 

What a contrast between this sickening sight, and 
the elaborate deference which is at the same moment 
paid to that old man at Capri! Judging alone from 
those two phenomena — (apart from any knowledge 
subsequently obtained) should we not infer that Tiberius 
was one of the most meritorious of the benefactors of 
mankind, and Jesus one of its most mischievous delin- 
quents? And yet we know how Truth reverses this 
conclusion. We know that from the moment of this 
Caesar*s ascending the throne he never ceased to steep 
the purple in any blood which an unscrupulous and 
ferocious tyranny suggested the expediency of shed- 
ding — and that his private life was deformed by a 
perpetual succession of depravities, and by crimes so 
hideous that as nature never had anticipated them, so 
language had not furnished for them any name. The 
sun did not cast upon that day upon this earth, the 
shadow of a more atrociously bad man. Of the Cha- 
racter of the Most Holy I will not presume to say a 
word — but ask you at once to judge of the equity of 
Mankind, which was at the same moment awarding to 
Jesus derision — torture — death, and to Tiberius the most 
servile and adulatory homage. The equity of Mankind 
did I say? May we with reverence ascend higher 
than mankind, and without impeaching the righteous- 
ness of the Supreme, ask why His lightnings were not 
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dispatched to calcine that Roman Despot — and why 
legions of angels did not descend upon the Pretorium 
of Pontius, to rescue Jesus from his executioners ? Why 
do success and honour wait thus obsequiously upon vice 
— while holiness encounters only failure and contempt ? 
Is this earth the workmanship and property of one in 
whom Mercy and Righteousness meet together — or is it 
the plaything of some malign power who delights only 
in obliquity, incongruity, and paradox ? 

This phenomenon of vice prosperous, and merit 
trampled down, is incessantly recurring to this hour ; and 
with it incessantly recurs the problem how to reconcile 
it with the moral government of God. And it might 
seem that Providence permitted this* contrast between 
Tiberius and the Divine Saviour, to impel us by the 
unparalleled magnitude of the alternatives, upon the true 
solution of the perplexity. For thus to see the basest 
and the most sublime together; the foulest and most 
pure; the worst and best; — Tiberius worshipped as a 
God and Jesus nailed to a cross, must surely incite us to 
search with a carefulness which the common-place and 
less conspicuous recurrences of similar contrasts every 
day, might perhaps fail to elicit ; and to search for the 
true explanation of the mystery till we are rewarded by 
discerning that it lies in the immeasurable elevation 
of moral above material grandeur ; that we have not 
hitherto read the phenomenon aright ; — that it was not 
Tiberius but his Victim that was — even at that moment — 
great, and glorious, and honourable, and supremely blest 

For can it be believed that the Emperor — (however 
he may have possessed the instruments of power — of 
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comfort and of self-indulgence) — was in any sense happy 
— or deriving enjoyment from his power ? He who in 
every face suspected an enemy, and in every glance a 
treason ? Death gnawing upon him in the incessant fear 
of death. He passed his days in counteracting real or im- 
aginary plots against his own life by the most unheard 
of and unscrupulous cruelties, practised or subordened 
upon the victims of his suspicion ; and the solitary 
pleasure which Empire could procure for him, was the 
indulgence of appetites such as become notoriously more 
imperious as they become more depraved — alternating 
with the loathsome and sickening disgust which ensues 
upon satiety. 

But, it might • be alleged, he had power, flattery, 
wealth — an Empire the highest and the richest which 
the sun ever shone upon. Yes — and it may be added 
that an obsequious Senate had moreover passed a decree 
in terms of the most fulsome adulation that there were 
no bounds whatever to his authority — that it was 
absolutely without limit. But an obsequious Senate had 
omitted to take one precaution — the precaution namely 
of enacting that Time should be arrested in its course, and 
that the limit which time prescribes to mortal power 
should be cancelled. The days of Tiberius were 
numbered. In vain did he try to cheat himself into the 
belief that it was not Death which was hurrying on the 
abdication of his throne. His last days were embittered 
too by finding a traitor in every one whom he had 
thought a friend — up to the day when a life which had 
been signalised by depravities of every shade and 
cruelties of every atrocity was choked out of him by 
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one — it was Caligula — who approaching him with pre- 
tensions of affection, strangled him, and thus anticipated 
Nature — only perhaps by a few hours — to inherit at 
once his throne, his abominable wickedness — and his 
perpetual infamy. 

And now from this hideous life — this violent death — 
this execrable memory, let us revert to Jesus of Nazareth 
the Crucified. Let us regard Him in the very crisis of 
suffering and humiliation — nailed upon the Cross. Let 
us not either modify or exaggerate one single pang of 
bodily or of mental anguish ; let us refuse for Him as He 
Himself refused the mitigating anodyne of wine and 
myrrh. From noon till three o'clock — occurred three 
dreadful hours of tortures so intense as to have supplied 
language with the word ' excruciating ; * and besides this 
we cannot doubt that He was undergoing the severest 
mental anguish ; the people whom His Divine heart 
loved with a sentiment which average natures can scarcely 
even appreciate or conceive — shouting against Him as 
the impious disturber of their religious faith. Of the 
chosen friends of His more intimate confidence, one has 
betrayed Him, and of the rest almost all have fled ; nor 
can it have failed to aggravate His sufferings to see that 
His widowed mother was a witness of them. And such 
is the intensity of His anguish that He resorts for com- 
fort (as many a one of his followers has resorted since) 
to the recitation of portions of a familiar Psalm, com- 
mencing * My God — my God — why hast thou forsaken 
me.?' 

It would seem dUficult to believe — to myself, at 
least, totally impossible — that a quotation however 
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apposite is to be interpreted with the precision of an 
historical assertion. To myself it would seem unreason- 
able to conclude from our Saviour's reference to this 
well-known Psalm, that the first line of it is literally 
descriptive of His own condition — and that He felt Him- 
self to be abandoned by His Father. Certainly He was 
not abandoned by Him, and no less certainly He could 
not think that He was. It would be no less distressing 
than perplexing to believe so. There are several verses 
in that Psalm which exhibit quite a different feeling — >as 
for instance — * And thou continuest holy. Oh thou wor- 
ship of Israel,' and in the very next Psalm comes the 
verse ' Yea though I walk through the Valley of the 
shadow of death, I will fear no evil.' The language of 
a Psalm — a Hymn — a Lyric — recited as a cordial in an 
hour of deep distress, is pronounced just as it comes — 
we take the applicable and inapplicable together — and 
such a quotation is hardly, is not to be interpreted with 
the rigour of an historical Register ; and such words as 
* Why hast thou forsaken me ' seem to me to indicate — 
not that He felt himself to be abandoned, literally, by 
His Father, but simply that He was permitted to be 
brought, — as He undoubtedly was, into a very great and 
bitter trial — a trial in bitterness and severity equalling 
or exceeding that which the original author of that 
Psalm was describing. But I have no more doubt than 
I have of the Divine nature of Jesus — that in the most 
astounding moment of His agony he felt that God is all 
loving and all mighty — and that the cause of Love and 
Truth, — His own cause in short,-rwas as certain to issue 
in triumph, as at other moments of His life when 
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adoring multitudes were absorbing eagerly every syl- 
lable from His lips, or breaking the listening silence only 
to relieve their enraptured hearts by acclamations of 
* Hosanna ! ' 

Every person present has experienced with more or 
less frequency, and in some degree less or greater, the 
amazing power of moral excitement to subdue the 
pangs of bodily suffering. You have also sometimes 
felt how the happiness of doing a good deed — even un- 
recognised — unobserved — and unrequited, ranges not 
considerably — but infinitely above any material enjoy- 
ment — and by parity of process raises us above any 
physical suffering. And if such trivial good deeds as we 
can compass can afford a Heavenly delight which over- 
masters bodily agony, what might not the consciousness 
of the vast benefit which He was consummating for 
countless generations of Mankind, effect upon the feel- 
ings of our Saviour to supersede the sufferings of the 
Cross ? Have you not often seen the victim?^ of disease 
— subjected by the inscrutable — but fatherly — discipline 
of God, to anguish almost unintermitted, but over which 
moral, and intellectual, and spiritual nature obtained the 
mastery so that they could enjoy the evolutions of wit — 
the subtleties of humour — the inspirations of philan- 
thropy — and above all a confidence in God as a Father 
and a friend even in the very crisis of nervous agony ? 
Have you not seen how it is possible to undergo the 
keenest suffering, and still to be supremely happy ? It 
might be impossible that any physical suffering should 
exceed that of the Cross — it is not a thing which admits 
of measurement — but there have been, and are at this 
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moment sufferings of the acutest kind, very much more 
protracted — and measured not by hours but by days 
and weeks and months and even years. Have you not 
seen persons even amidst such sufferings capable of a 
great deal of enjoyment from mental or moral or spiritual 
elevation ? This triumph of spirit over matter is one of 
the most inspiriting evidences of immortality. And it 
is possible for the spirit to be in Heaven, while the body 
is experiencing the cruellest afflictions that the vicissi- 
tudes of time can bring. And this I believe to have 
been the experience of Jesus on the Cross ; — and that the 
sufferings of His body were absorbed in the satisfaction 
of His soul. 

Nor was this triumph of moral grandeur and eleva- 
tion limited to His own inward experience. He who 
for awhile was spit upon — and railed at, and tormented, 
before many hours was regarded with a profound emo- 
tion. The tragic afternoon did not pass away before His 
very executioners exclaimed * Truly this was the Son of 
God.' Ere many days thousands enlisted tliemselves 
under the banner of the Cross ; — and before many years 
that banner became the most illustrious known through- 
out the habitable world ; or at least if Christendom has 
been exceeded in mere numbers by other religious divi- 
sions of mankind, it has much farther surpassed them 
in civilization and in moral influence, till it has come to 
pass that no Alexander — no Caesar — no Mahomet — has 
exercised a millionth part of the power over the destinies 
of mankind which has been employed to their eternal 
benefit by the Prisoner of Pilate. 

Let us in conclusion then revert to the principle that 
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what the vulgar world counts ignominious and of low 
esteem, is not the measure of real and moral greatness 
or of real and supreme happiness. We may apply that 
principle every day of our lives to predicaments in which 
we shall be daily placed, in which we shall have to choose 
between manly truth and prudent plausibility — between 
conscientious integrity and profitable compromise ; — be- 
tween saying what we think and saying what is popular ; 
— between doing what is brave and honourable and doing 
what is judicious ; — between ' letting this man go * — and 
being * Caesar^s friend.* I will not detain you by con- 
jecturing personal predicaments into which we may any 
of us be cast at any hour — predicaments of selection 
between the apparently losing side of right, and the 
apparently winning side of wrong. I will only ask you 
to look for a moment at the scene especially presented 
to us in the narrative of the agony in Gethsemane — the 
cruelty in the Praetorium — the tragedy upon the Cross — 
the burial in the Arimathean's garden ; and then to pass 
on to that august day when the conscience of all nations 
shall be brought before the judgment seat of Christ ; 
before the son of the carpenter ; before the Enthusiast 
pronounced by some of his relations mad ; before the 
Dissident from ecclesiastical prescription who was de- 
clared to have a devil; — before the Blasphemer who 
dared to say that He the Son of Man was also the Son 
of God ; — and that all mankind participated in that son- 
ship and that consequent brotherhood ; — before that 
Criminal, scourged, spit upon, and crucified ; — before that 
dead man buried. Hear thm with what a different tone it 
is exclaimed * Hail, King of the Jews ! ' Yes, Hail, King 

Q 
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of Jew, and King of Gentile, and King of all Humanity f 
It was Thou who didst first reveal to us an universal 
Father of compassion — a compassion wider than the 
east is from the west It was Thou who didst teach us 
that though He sits upon a throne in Heaven, He permits 
us also to receive Him as agfuest into our hearts ; — it was 
Thou who by sealing upon the Cross the truths which 
have redeemed mankind — the truths of love and right- 
eousness, of the Divine care and omnipresence, and of 
human responsibility and celestial immortality, hast won 
a name which is above every name, and at which every 
knee must bow. And I am not afraid to think that of 
those mockers in the Court of Pilate, who knew not what 
they did, there may be some who shall step forth from 
the throng gathered before the supreme Tribunal, and 
pleading the benefit of that vast amnesty — 'Father 
forgive them, they know not what they do * — shall say, 
'true we derided Thy forlorn and dismantled conditions — 
True we scourged thee — true we spat upon Thee — true we 
dressed Thee in derisive rags — true we crowned Thee with 
briars — true we nailed Thee to the Cross — and true we 
pierced Thy side, but we repented and confessed Thee 
King of Kings, and Lord of Lords, the only ruler of 
Princes — and we are Thine for evermore. 
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And Jesus increased in wisdom and stature and in favour with 
<k)d and man. — Luke ii. 52. 

This verse you will recognise as concluding that nar- 
rative, so familiar to you all, of Jesus at twelve years of 
age sitting among the learned teachers in the Temple at 
Jerusalem, both hearing them and asking them ques- 
tions ; it is written that all that heard Him were aston- 
ished at His understanding and answers. After that it 
is related that he went down with his parente to Nazareth 
and was subject to them; and that he 'increased in 
wisdom and stature and in favour with God and man.* 

And I select this verse rather than any other in the 
narrative, because it presents to us in the most striking 
manner that our divine Lord, however mysteriously His 
human nature was pervaded and exalted by a divine 
nature, was, notwithstanding such ineffable and inexplic- 
able complication, one of ourselves. That He passed 
through the ordinary gradations of humanity, increasing 
in wisdom, increasing in stature, and keeping pace 
with both these developments by a corresponding pro- 
gress in the love and admiration of those about Him, and 
in the favour and approval of His Heavenly Father. Yes 

Q2 
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and however difficult may be the problem as a question 
of theology — however intricate and inexplicable the 
interfusion of the divine in the human nature of our 
Lord— or, I should perhaps rather say, however mystic 
and defective in precision may be the language of 
churches and of creeds which would define and specify 
the nature of the interfusion ; and however enig^matical 
and difficult may be the phraseology of controversy — 
still, so long as this little verse remains to us unmu- 
tilated in form and in meaning, neither perverted nor 
distorted, we have Jesus here presented to us as one 
of ourselves — of really human as well as of divine 
nature, taking that human nature upon Him in its 
humblest rudiments — a little child growing into a per- 
fect man. It is most important to observe and not 
to lose sight of the real, the literal, the unequivocal 
humanity of our Lord's position, in addition — it is in- 
cumbent most emphatically to reiterate — in addition to 
His divine peculiarity ; it is most important that we 
should not, out of a feeling of reverence, a feeling not 
misapplied (for where could reverence be so appropriate ?) 
but acting in excess, — be led to overlook or to distort 
anything that is revealed concerning Him. About the 
instinct of reverence or veneration, this tendency must be 
confessed, namely, that it is a quality of encroaching- 
disposition ; — always inclined to be somewhat too ex- 
clusive in its observances — and ready to exalt and 
decorate its object at the expense of the due proportions 
of truth which have to be maintained, and with the most 
loyal intention, to go on and on, progressively exaggerat- 
ing what it conceives to be the distinguishing and most 
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honourable peculiarity of its object, to the practical dis- 
paragement of other features in that object, till at length 
the portraiture becomes disproportionate, mutilated, 
and untrue. And this sentiment of reverence, not con- 
tent with ascribing, as it most justly and righteously 
does, a divine nature to our Lord, has from time to time 
through the last eighteen centuries, thought to do Him 
further honour by denying any intermixture of the 
human nature. There is no more doubt of the loyalty 
of the feeling and motive herein, than of the mischievous- 
ness of the result. Ascribe to Him that divine nature 
which is His indefeasible attribute, and you at once do 
justice to our brother, and exalt and dignify that human 
nature which He shares with us. But take away the 
humanity of Jesus, and you rob us of a brother, and at the 
same time you defraud Him of that claim upon our sym- 
pathy — our gratitude, our love, our personal attachment, 
which He established by taking our human nature upon 
Him. The very first heresy with which the Church 
had to contend, was not that which denied His Deity, 
but that which denied His human nature. A tendency 
towards each of these denials has been acting and react- 
ing ever since. And if the last century was prone to 
err in the direction of obscuring the divinity of Jesus^ it 
is not impossible for a subsequent century to oscillate in 
an opposite direction, and to think that it does honour 
to the Redeemer by deprecating much allusion to His 
humanity. And in the ebb and flow of belief upon such 
subjects, when the current runs in favour of His divine 
nature, with but a languid, cold assent to His humanity, 
accompanied by something, almost like a protest against 
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that consolatory doctrine, and something almost like » 
disposition practically to evade it ; then, on each several 
occurrence of such practical disdain of His manhood, 
there is this perpetual tendency to shift the position* 
of our Lord farther and farther from its point of contact 
and sympathy with our own nature ; the end of which, if 
not counteracted, would be to convey Him to a remote, 
and by degrees remoter, and still remoter distance from 
our level. The result of this would be to deprive us of 
that unspeakable boon, a Mediator, an Intercessor, an 
incarnate Deity, palpable to feeling and to sight — for 
the sake of raising Him to a cold and passionless emi- 
nence, whither our sympathy and appreciation could 
scarcely follow Him. This error seems to be directly 
confuted in the text before us : * And Jesus increased in- 
wisdom and stature, and in favour with God and man.' 
From that text it would appear that that part of the 
mysterious nature of God which entered into the man- 
hood of Jesus, did not sublimate that manhood into a name 
merely, but left Him indeed a man, with all the nature of 
Man, excepting sin. It would be heresy to deny that He 
was as completely a man as any person in this or any 
other congregation. Born — swathed in the clothing of 
infancy — with the dawning and gradually increasing 
intelligence of a child — subjected to all the gradations 
of infancy, boyhood and maturity, and therein a pattern 
and type for us in all stages of existence — ' He in- 
creased in wisdom and in stature.' The Spirit of God 
condescended to enter into a child, and even into the in- 
complete conditions of childhood, both as to body and 
as to intellect. If He increased in wisdom and in^ 
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stature, there must have been room for growth. If there 
were room for growth, there could not be full growth at 
first And this is one of the most endearing points 
about the human nature of our Lord — that while it 
was most divine it was still thoroughly human — in 
all points, excepting sin, just like ourselves ; and there- 
fore a nature that we can apprehend, sympathise in 
and appreciate — and still mope a nature that can sym- 
pathise with our own. A nature which affords counsel 
and comfort, and encouragement, and example, for every 
stage and landing-place of human life. Not only to the 
white-headed Saint waiting to depart in peace ; not only 
to the grown-up people asking what they shall do to 
be saved } — not only to those who have become jaded 
with the world, or weary with its disappointments, or 
tired of its ambitions, or distressed by its perplexities, or 
astounded by its calamities, or sick of its vanities, or 
bowed down by its sorrows ; not only to the aged, the 
experienced, the wise, the grave, the anxious — not only 
for them ; — not only for matured womanhood and man- 
hood, but even for playful infancy there is a Christ, 
there is a Saviour — a Redeemer — a protector, and a 
friend who has been Himself a child. He was rocked 
in a cradle as you were. He lay upon a mother's 
breast as you did. He was brought to a sacrament 
at a few days old, to be made one of God's redeemed 
people, as you were. For many obscure years He lived 
a life of subordination and docility, during which all 
that we know of Him is that He was 'subject unto 
His parents ;' and that He 'increased in wisdom and in 
stature,' as you may do ; and so He became in all respects 
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an example, in order that we might follow in His foot- 
steps, from childhood to the grave. 

And now let us turn for a few moments to the narra- 
tive, which is especially interesting as affording us the 
only information of the Saviour's boyhood extant 

It was expressly required by the Jewish law, that every 
man should go up to Jerusalem to join in the celebration 
of each of the three gfreat festivals annually observed there ; 
namely, the feast of tabernacles, the feast of pentecost, 
and the feast of the passover. The women of the nation 
were not under any peremptory obligation to do this, but 
they were not excluded. The male children also were 
enjoined to take part in this pilgrimage, so soon as 
they should be of an age to be instructed in the doc- 
trines of the Mosaic faith, and to engage with their own 
intelligent consent in the responsibilities of their covenant. 
This age, like those of our own candidates for confirma- 
tion, would be somewhere about twelve. Mary the 
mother of Jesus, though not compelled by the Mosaic law 
to do so, accompanied her husband and her son on this 
pious errand to the metropolis. The solemnities, — in 
which a great deal of religious ceremonial alternated 
with a great deal of social festivity — lasted seven days : 
and at the end of that time — most likely early in the 
morning, the parents of Jesus set out on tlieir return to 
Jerusalem, which was some seventy miles off. It would 
be a very numerous — almost countless crowd — that 
would be setting out at the same hour to journey in 
different directions, and it is easy to imagine how the 
oversight might happen, which led his parents to believe 
that He must be somewhere amongst their kindred. As 
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the day advanced, however, they began to be uneasy ; 
and hearing nothing of Him among the pilgrims of their 
tribe, they returned to Jerusalem in great distress. 
May we not extract a special lesson from this fact ? May 
we not in the grief of Mary for the temporary loss of 
her child, trace a suggestion for those who find themselves 
to be undergoing in their own inward experience, a similar 
separation? If it should occur to any amongst our- 
selves to find that we have been going, as Mary had, — too 
long, too far, too much interested in the crowd and in 
the world — if we have been taking too much for granted 
that all was right, and that Christ was in the company — 
if, on reflection, we find that a sense of confidence and 
satisfaction in the guidance and companionship of our 
divine Friend, is undergoing some temporary interrup- 
tion, as if a cloud had floated between us. If we feel 
that spiritual susceptibilities have become torpid — 
spiritual perceptions growing dim — spiritual affections 
falling cold — fellow feeling with Christ, as a friend and 
brother lapsing into apathy ; in short, if we feel like Mary 
that Christ is missing — and whether it be that we have 
got into the wrong company or not, or whatever be the 
cause — at all events that we do not enjoy the comfort of 
His presence; — would it not be well that those who 
experience this loss, — this privation of the divine Com- 
forter, should go straight back, like Mary, from the point 
at which they are, to the point where they last enjoyed 
it ? — retrace the steps that have led them away from it 
and return to the house of God, the presence of God, the 
ordinances of God, if haply they may recover what they 
have lost And let them be encouraged to do this by 
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the fact that the parents not only soi^ht but found 
Christ at Jerusalem. On the third day they find him in 
the Temple — in His Heavenly Father's House — in the 
Holy Place, in the especially prescribed House of 
Worship. Here they sought their treasure, — here they 
recovered it 

Let us revert to the historical details. There were 
in connexion with the Temple, apartments where the 
Jewish Rabbis were accustomed to give lectures on the 
Mosaic law, to which the Jewish youthj who contem- 
plated devoting themselves to the office of teacher, were 
permitted to resort, and to elicit the information they re- 
quired, by putting questions which were answered by the 
Rabbis. In one of these halls or porches dedicated to 
religious learning, it was that Jesus was discovered by 
his parents. He was engaged in asking questions and 
in listening to the answers. But there is not the slightest 
indication of anything like controversy or disputation. 
Although He afterwards 'increased in wisdom,' it appears 
that already it had attained to such a marvellous growth 
that the learned Scholars were, (as it would be literally 
rendered) in an ecstasy of admiration at His understand- 
ing and answers. In her excitement at recovering her 
child, and in that kind of self-contradictory and inverted 
feeling, so familiar in moments of more than usually fond 
emotion and excitement, the mother addresses Him in 
the language of expostulation, * Why hast thou thus dealt 
with us } Thy Father and I have sought thee sorrow- 
ing.* The answer — whether, as in our version * Wist ye 
not that I must be about my Father's business } ' or, as in 
another ancient version, * Wist ye not that I must be in 
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my Father's House ? ' amounts to much the same thing. 
Having come up to Jerusalem for the very purpose of 
receiving special instruction, with a view — at however 
remote a period — to exercising the Teaching or Prophetic 
function, nothing would have been more natural than to 
look for Him among those whose office and profession 
it was to impart such instruction. And a very notable 
illustration it supplies, of the duty of cultivating special 
knowledge, even in tender years. It is very difficult, in 
such concise narrative, to give the exact tone and signifi- 
cance of every word, in a short and probably abbreviated 
dialogfue ; but if there should seem something almost 
like peremptoriness — abruptness — iflfiependence in the 
divine Child's reply — that incongruous and jarring sort 
of feeling will be dissipated by adverting to the perfectly 
filial submission to parental authority, recorded in the 
fifty-first verse: 'And He went down with thenx and 
came to Nazareth and was subject unto them — and in- 
creased in wisdom, and in stature, and in favour with 
God and man.' What a significant example is here I 
The divinest entering into the lowliest conditions, and 
remaining there for seventeen years longer, during which 
not a word concerning Him survives ; possibly, and (ac- 
cording to the custom of the country) probably, working 
at the father's trade. There would be nothing startling 
in this. Is it objected — ^that this would be incongruous, 
— that it mars the picture or sullies the sanctity of it, 
that it jars with the romantic attractiveness of the 
history, to place it in contact with the vulgarities of 
mechanical and material life? Perish the romantic; 
perish picturesque congruity ; and welcome the vulgar> 
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if vulgarity will provide a more appreciable, a nearer 
and a dearer Christ, for those to whom especially He 
came. Surely Christ came to brighten the homes of 
poverty — to make nobility consist in something else 
than birth — to set up a new patent of nobility. Wel- 
come, therefore, all the homeliest elements in His con- 
dition. Let the humble craftsman look at Him as a holy 
brother. Let the highest bom see how one still higher 
bom disdained not the lowliest position : and though I 
ask no confusion of established social gradations, nay, 
should strenuously deprecate any such confusion, let us 
at least, leam that the Head over all things, was once a 
lowliest member oC the social community. And yet 
while we say this, and do honour — ungrudging honour 
to the doctrine that Christ came especially to those 
whom the world makes little of, let us not discourage 
thosq who may have been made stewards of this world's 
goods, but who desire only to rank with the friends of 
Christ, and who may rank with the poorest, if they will 
be poor in spirit For after all — while the poorest, the 
most needy, the most suffering, may claim fellowship and 
communion with Him who ' had not where to lay His 
head,' still it is important to observe that poverty — 
material poverty — poverty in the sense of indigence — is 
not the most important point of contact between Christ 
and human nature. That is not the precise point where 
Christ and ourselves meet. It is possible to be poor 
and proud : there may be suffering without any resigna- 
tion : you may be trampled into the very mud by your 
fellow men, simply because you have done something to 
deserve it, without contracting any fellowship with Him 
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who was * despised and rejected/ The point of contact is 
not poverty, but meekness under the pressure of poverty ; 
not privation, but endurance under privation ; not low- 
liness of place, but humility of spirit in that place ; not 
suffering, but patience under suffering. Patience may 
be tried on pillows of down, and under canopies of costly 
state. Humility of spirit may adorn the most exalted 
station. Endurance may be put to the proof in the most 
apparently prosperous conditions ; and meekness may lift 
the tenant of the loftiest throne to a still loftier moral 
elevation ; so that you may be rich, and honoured, and 
honourable, and still may possess all those qualities of 
meekness, and humility, and self-sacrifice, which are the 
true points of contact at which the Saviour meets 
humanity : so that while the poor taken in general, and 
with many exceptions, may in many respects be more 
favourably placed for the cultivation of the lowlier 
graces, they enjoy no monopoly of those qualities. 
And so too while labour, — which is the compulsory con- 
dition of the poor — is honourable ; and while a labourer 
bent and furrowed with honest toil, is a very venerable 
sight, and while the homy hand of labour — stiffened 
and stinging, perhaps, with ailments contracted from 
labour and the exposure incidental to it — ^while labour 
personified in the hard-working man, is a very venerable 
presence, there is one perhaps still more venerable — if 
more rare — it is that of one whom wealth exempts from 
toil, still labouring industriously, as if his daily bread de- 
pended on it, for the public good, and so bringing him- 
self within the sphere of Him, who though of Kingly 
human pedigree, and by divine lineage the King of 
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Kings, yet subjected Himself to domestic subordination, 
under one who laboured at a common mechanical craft 
And so let us all strive to fulfil the various duties of our 
station, beginning at our Father's House. Let us, like 
Mary ' keep all these sayings in our heart* Let us ponder 
them duly and apply them to our own conditions. And 
while we contemplate that holy, spotless, and divine Being, 
travelling through the common routine of human life, 
from infancy to manhood, let us pray for a portion of 
the same spirit to keep us from youth to age, in the 
path of truth and meekness and humility, — so that 
^hile we increase in such other qualities as still afford 
room for increase, we may increase in wisdom and ia 
favour with God and Man. 
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And he said, Nay : lest while ye gather up the tares, ye root up 
also the wheat with them. Let both g^ow together until the har- 
vest — Matthew xiii. 29. * 

If you were to visit the cornfields in the early summer, 
while the wheat is yet in the blade, you would at first 
5ight, discern there nothing but the uniform, green 
promise of an uniform and profitable crop. A closer 
observation, however, would betray the poppy, the corn- 
cockle, the tare, the darnel, the vetch — or by what- 
ever name the encumbering companions of the wheat are 
called. Nevertheless the prudent husbandman docs not 
remove these noxious intruders ; any attempt to root 
them out would unsettle the wheat also. And so they 
are left to grow together. The sun makes no distinction 
between the tares and the good com ; — the clouds give 
their bounty to all — wheat and weed — ungrudgingly 
alike. Both are growing together, until the harvest. 
This represents, or corresponds with, the common social 
life of Man — this is the life of Man. And again if you 
go into those same fields a few months later — when they 
are ripened into the yellow wealth of Autumn, the 
reapers are there ; — they mow down all before them ; 
not a nook or corner but the sickle finds it out ; yet 
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even still there is no discrimination ; the full ripe ear, 
the mildewed, grainless husk ; com and weed and chafT — 
wheat and refuse — all fall alike before the reaper ; — not a 
stalk of any kind is spared ; there is still no discrimination. 

This is the death of Man. But go to those same 
fields a little later still. The heavy laden waggons have 
deposited their burdens in* the barn — ^the harvest is all 
gathered in. The mingled toil and merriment of the 
field is over ; the business of the threshing floor begun : 
that crisis, that period to which all previous existence 
has been pointing, is arrived. That moment, to which 
every moment in the life of every single stalk of com has 
been silently, certainly, — however unconsciously direct- 
ing itself — is come. That period is arrived — namely, the 
harvest ; — to which the frozen rest of winter, the activities 
of spring, the ripening of summer — the wind, the sun- 
shine, and the shower have all, in the desigfns of God, had 
reference. Now the Lord of the harvest comes : His fan 
is in His hand ; Le, the instrument of separation is in His 
hand ; the winnowing begins — the confusion and inter- 
mixture are at an end ; the separation commences and 
is quickly done. 

The wheat is severed from the chaff; the good 
from the refuse ; the worthy from the vile ; the wheat 
is garnered up and the' husbandman rejoices over it 
as a thing of price ; but the refuse is cast aside and 
left to its natural process of corruption and decay, or 
peremptorily burnt up and done with, once and for ever. 
This is the judgment of Almighty God. The harvest is 
the end of the world. During lifetime we are growing 
with little outward distinction, good and and bad together. 
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If looked down upon from some material elevation of 
great altitude, we should appear like so many emmets on 
an ant-hill. If looked upon from the moral heights of 
philosophic contemplation, our characters might seem 
much the same ; — like so many stalks of com, indistin- 
gfuishable at first glance from their spurious companions 
in the arable — because it is not given to us to discrimi- 
nate ; and Grod the Husbandman — who alone can search 
the heart — declines as yet to make any manifest and pal- 
pable distinction. The sunshine and the rain descend 
with equable benigfnity, and the blue sky bends over all. 

Death comes — the stem reaper that he is ; — and 
makes less discrimination even than Life has done. 
Righteous and wicked lie down side by side — the fruit- 
ful and the profitless are gathered to the grave together. 
But after death comes the judgment — the distinction — 
the separation : when the wheat shall be gathered into 
bams, but the refuse cast aside. 

The comparison here and elsewhere set forth be- 
tween the great mixed community of man, and the pro- 
gress of the vegetable kingdom, presents many points of 
striking and obvious parallel. Sowing the seed ; — ^grow- 
ing until the harvest ; — the unsparing universality of the 
reaping; — the final separation. It is to this last point, 
however, that I would at this time direct your attention 
— the final separation, as connected and contrasted with 
the previous growing together. 

This present life, I repeat, is a time of intermixture. 
Is it not so } Take a family — a household — and see what 
diversity of character it presents. One is zealous for 
religion ; — has taste for little else than what readily con- 

R 
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nects itself witli religious objects ; thinks, talks, and does 
little else than what has some reference to religious 
subjects. Another may be a despiser of every thing 
spiritual ; a libertine in sentiment — -a profligate in con- 
duct. A third of no vicious exterior is nevertheless en- 
tirely indifferent about religion : — never was conscious 
of a feeling — never entertained an opinion about it one 
way or another. While a fourth may present another 
variety — by far the best of all — thoroughly imbued with 
devotion to God the Father of all, and faith in Christ 
and charity towards all mankind ; — habitually influenced 
by that truth harmonised with mercy-^— that righteous- 
ness blended with, and mellowed down by charity, which 
best deserves to be called the Truth as it is in Jesus ; 
he talks little about it, but walks quietly and cheerfully 
and faithfully before God in an honest and good heart 

Or take a congregation. We sit within the same 
walls ; — have been baptised into the same family, planted 
into the same field — but what a real confusion and 
discrepancy of character is here ! Some walking in the 
path of benevolence and sincerity— diligently and 
watchfully; blending work and worship, labour and 
relaxation, toil and pleasure, in their wholesome and |>er'- 
mitted alternation and proportions ; some loitering idly 
and precariously ; — some acting without professing; 
some professing without acting ; some doing both ; 
some doing neither. 

And so complete is the intermixture, that of the 
larger part it would be impossible to decide whether they 
belong to the class indicated as wheat or tares. And 
we are not called upon to do so. * Let both grow 
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together until the harvest.' And nothing is more 
arrogant and presumptuous, nothing can be less in 
harmony with the spirit of Christ — than the gratuitous 
and peremptory manner in which some people pronounce 
upon this matter — anticipating the verdict of the 
Almighty, and drawing a line of demarcation which 
as yet exists nowhere elsie than in the mind of God. 
And when we find people presuming to anticipate the 
ineffable inquest — repudiating not merely huge masses 
but even an overwhelming majority of the living ; 
consigfning even the dead, that should be sacred from 
enquiry, to perdition ; — ^when we hear the creature fore- 
stall the task of the Creator in a matter of such op- 
pressive awfulness, can we not hear the voice of God 
louder even than their loud presumption and self-confi- 
dence, and saying * Stand in awe and sin not Commune 
with thine own heart and in thy chamber and be still ; * 
* Judge nothing before the time.' ' Let both grow 
together until the harvest.' We may see deficiencies and 
imperfections manifold about others, the same as in out- 
selves, but we know nothing about their hearts as they 
appear before God ; we know not how few have been 
their opportunities — how many have been their tempta- 
tions — how frequent their resistances — how severe their 
silent self-upbraiding — how compunctious their secret con- 
tritions. We know nothing of their original constitution 
physical, moral or intellectual ; nor of the social, domestic, 
providential circumstances by which those peculiarities 
have been modified. We cannot — I will not say fathom — 
we can scarcely in imagination contemplate that com- 
plicated problem which must often present itself to the 
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reflective mind 'what would they have been under 
circumstances and conditions different from those which 
they actually encountered, and for the selection of which 
they hardly seem responsible ? ' Therefore the humble 
Christian presumes not to determine anything, even in 
thought, against them. He represses every tendency, so 
common to us all, to judge unfavourably of others. He 
is too humiliatingly sensible of his own sinfulness and 
infirmity, for it to be possible for him to dwell with 
cold, deliberate and unsympathising scrutiny on the fail- 
ings of his fellow-sinners. Besides all which he knows 
that so narrow and confined is our power of judgfing of 
the inner man, so scanty are our materials, and so con- 
fused our principles of judgment, that many a one who 
now floats confidently down the stream of life, buoyed 
up by the praise of men, shall be found wanting in the 
praise of God — and many a one whom our rash judg- 
ment condemns as an outcast of the highways and 
hedges, shall sit at a higher table than ourselves at the 
Heavenly festival. It is false to say that this pro- 
hibition of human scrutiny, is morbid liberalism — false 
to call it a spurious and unnecessary charity — false to say 
that it is confounding bitter with sweet and sweet with 
bitter. Upon overt and visible and appreciable actions 
of turpitude, by which society is injured, let us proceed 
with unflinching equity. Let human laws, whether the 
laws of the tribunal or the mere shifting standard of 
social practice, let them treat practical crime with 
Rhadamantine justice, and let no self-indulgent dread 
of giving pain interfere to embarrass or to paralyse 
the arm of Justice. But here, in this world, that juris- 
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diction ends. We cannot carry our condemnation 
further. Before we dare complacently contrast another 
person with ourselves, let us at least enquire what 
have his temptations been, and what our own } and how^ 
have we ourselves dealt with such temptations as have 
been permitted to assail us. Nay ! even with regard 
to such individuals as have been denounced by the 
indignant and unanimous consent of ages— Cain, Ahab, 
Jezebel, Herod, and Iscariot — even they are in the 
hand of God and not in ours, and we have no right 
and no means of tracing them beyond that supreme 
— that awful moment at which history has consigned 
them to the grave. But we know that the admission 
to Paradise of one in whom the bystanders discerned 
nothing but an ordinary malefactor, is not without a 
precedent. 

But neither does this growing together continue 
long, nor does this incapacity to discriminate extend 
to the Searcher of Hearts. * The Lord knoweth them 
that are His.* * From Him no secrets are hid.' He 
arranges the most complex circumstances that influence 
our lives. He at once unravels all the intricacies of our 
mixed, imperfect, and entangled motives ; and at once 
detects whether they are to be assigned to selfishness 
and self-aggrandisement, or to the generous principles of 
love, honour, and integrity which Christ has taught. 
And as, even now, with an unerring eye He distinguishes 
His loyal subjects from others, so hereafter with unerring 
hand He shall wave aside the chaff from the wheat 
And this is the great harvest which is the end of the 
world. This stupendous transaction, perhaps for the 
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sake of impressivencss— perhaps because it is of such a 
mysterious nature as can only be represented to the 
limited human mind by material imagery, and in 
♦•terms of time and space — is compressed into a single 
process, and almost into a single hour. Though the 
harvest may in practical effect be proceeding with every 
moment that carries (and that is computed to be about 
every two seconds) a fellow creature to the grave. It 
is described also in many places as a time of separa- 
tion : — a time when the net comes to shore and the 
good fish must be separated from the vile: — ^a time 
when communion with Christ — ^by which I mean par- 
ticipation in His spirit — living according to His principles 
and example — and imitating His divine beneficence — 
when this communion shall be the only guarantee for 
earthly fellowships continuing to subsist; and when 
earthly fellowships that have not been so hallowed and 
cemented, shall subsist no more. Thus it is said : In 
that night or at midnight — that is to say, when least 
expected — shall the bridegroom come, * Two men shall 
be in one bed — the one shall be taken and the other 
shall be left. Two women shall be grinding together, 
the one shall be taken and the other left * (Luke xvii. 34). 
One taken to security, the other left to perish. Yes ; 
earthly intimacies and community of interest, if com- 
munity of spiritual life has been lacking, will go for 
nothing in that awful separation. You may have 
worked in the same mill, that is you may have followed 
the same temporal calling — been engaged in the same 
worldly avocation — been environed by the same general 
circumstances — have been addicted to the same tastes — 
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attracted by the same pursuits. You may have been 
comrades in the camp or on the deck \ intimates in 
society ; partners in commerce ; companions in science ; 
twin stars in literature. You may have been in many 
respects of the same external habits of life — for it is not 
only possible, but it is of incessant and even familiar 
recurrence that two persons may do the same thing 
under two exactly opposite influences — the one entirely 
selfish, the other entirely generous. So that though 
both actions are alike, one counts for a g6od one, the 
other as a sin. 

I say therefore that you may have resembled each 
other in many outward respects, but this one point may 
have been wanting ; you may have followed everything 
together but the same inward principle ; therefore ' one 
shall be taken and the other left* But there are nearer 
intimacies than those arising from similarity of taste 
and occupation. Chosen companions in friendship^ 
brothers and sisters that have grown like blossoms on 
one stalk, may have to part — those who have fed upon 
the same breast, — been objects of the same prayers — 
rocked in the same cradle, and that are expecting to be 
laid in the same grave, even they may be severed at the 
last. Nay, there are still closer sympathies that may 
be rent in twain, for want of having been consecrated 
by a loftier devotion. And those that for years have 
climbed the hill of life, and partly tottered down the 
other side together — hearts that have beaten in unison ; 
that have expanded with the same hopes, and throbbed 
with the same fears ; that have been fused in the same 
crucible of sorrow, and solved in the same chalice of 
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affliction, — even these may have to part. It is frightful 
to think how we are here assembled in almost every 
relationship of life — Spouse, Parent, Brother and Sister — 
Child, Friend, and Companions: — who so barren hearted 
that no tendril of affection has grown from that heart 
and twined itself round something else ? and who can 
tell how soon, this year, this month such links may be 
broken, and for ever — for lack of having been strength- 
ened by devotion to the same principles — the same 
. Saviour — the same God ? This is a very awful con- 
templation; but I do not see how the Gospel permits 
us to evade it or to explain it away. And indeed can 
anything more legitimate be attempted, than to make 
your best affections a lever for raising you to where 
those affections shall be consecrated and perpetuated ? 
Ought not this to make you strive and pray for your- 
selves and those you love on earth, that you may be 
alike and together Inheritors of that condition where 
partings are unknown, where the word farewell would 
be superfluous and unmeaning ? If you are yourselves 
in Christ, should you not use every effort to win them 
to Him also ? If they are so, should you not strain every 
nerve to inherit like precious faith ? For remember that 
separation once made, must be Eternal. There are 
partings upon earth bitter enough and hard to bear ; 
and farewells that strike like passing bells upon the 
soul — but all separations here have hope. And if there 
be no hope here, there is the hope — well-founded or ill- 
founded — of meeting in another, better world. But when 
once the latter judgment is past, if separation then take 
place, it must be final and for ever, hopeless as despair — 
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irreversible as doom, endless as Eternity. This Gospel 
calls upon you then by the mercies of God, and by the 
time yet spared to you, to remember this great harvest 
home, and the great issues of selection and rejection 
that belong to it Not to be always absolutely think- 
ing about it, and allowing it to monopolise the mind to 
the exclusion of other and more exhilarating topics — 
but sometimes to reflect upon it ; and always to act as 
taking it for granted. 

Think of it too, occasionally,, not as a thing far off — 
but really near at hand. The actual coming of the 
Lord of the Harvest, in whatever sense we are to under- 
stand such words, may be far off ; far off— that is as we 
reckon, which is by time — but not as God counts, which 
is by Eternity. But as far as each of us individually is 
concerned, our destiny will be fixed and our lot deter- 
mined at the day of our death ; for there is no change — 
no repentance ' in the grave whither thou goest* And 
without any exaggerated speculation as to what a day 
may bring forth, we are quite certain that in a few — very 
few rapid years, in a few more recurrences of those 
marked periods by which men note the flight of time, 
— a few more domestic anniversaries; a few more 
hospitalities at Christmas — a few more London seasons, 
— a few more autumnal visits to the country ; and these 
walls, if occupied at all, will be occupied by those whose 
names and persons would be strange to you ; and this 
congregation will be as clean lost sight of as the leaves 
of last July. 

But the great practical lesson to be connected with 
this contemplation of the great harvest is this : That if 
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our last hour may be compared to the gathering in of the 
wheat, whether it be good or bad — so the present hour 
is for every one of us a time for growing and ripening. 
' Let both grow together.' We are each of us maturing for 
a destiny of spiritual life or death. And by this word 
maturing, I mean far more than a vag^e phrase of rhetoric 
It is not perceptible by what a vast combination of 
varied operations the fruits of the earth are ripening for 
their season, nor of what precise effect every particle of 
sunshine, or of moisture, or of freshening wind, and of the 
nutriment which they absorb from the soil may be ; but 
you know that all these, in their minute and alternating 
portions, are necessary ; and in like manner it is not per- 
ceptible, or at least not closely traceable, by what an infi- 
nite complication of duties or omissions, by what an 
accumulation and multiplicity of little observances or 
neglects, a man proceeds to a condition of spiritual 
maturity or spiritual corruption. Every minute thought 
we think — every minutest deed we do—every minutest 
word we speak is contributing to ripen us for the future. 
The man, e,g, who indulges in proud, malignant, covet- 
ous, envious, censorious thoughts — is growing in the 
accomplishment of Satan and his angels. Every trifling 
breach of truth — honour — honesty — reverence for God and 
His laws ; every petty act of falsehood — unkindness — 
irreverence — selfishness ; everytrivialact, however trivial, 
that conscience tells us is wrong, is making us riper for 
destruction. Much more is it true of larger and more 
signal deeds or words or thoughts. While in like manner 
the man who seeks to purifiy his soul by unfeigned love 
of truth — who cherishes all holy and spiritual affections. 
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seeks out every occasion, and makes the most of it, for 
deeds of mercy and of love — following to the best of his 
ability in the meek footsteps of our Saviour ; that man is 
ripening for Heaven — is bringfing himself into a meetness 
for the inheritance of the saints — into that state of mind 
which alone can find any happiness in the unspeakable 
change of condition which awaits us ; in which we believe 
that there exist no elements but those which are akin to 
mercy, truth, uprightness, and charity. Think then of 
this, that now is the seed time of the Eternal harvest — 
that what a man sows that shall he also reap, be it sweet 
or be it bitter. Every man shall eat of the fruit of his 
own ways. If he sow in Sin, he must reap in Death, 
while if he sow in Righteousness, he shall reap in a blessed 
Immortality. 
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THE FIRST TEMPTATION IN THE 
WILDERNESS} 

And when the Tempter came to Him, he said, If thou be the 
Son of God command that these stones be made bread. 

Matthew iv. 3. 

In inviting your attention to the first temptation to 
which our Divine Lord was subjected in the wilderness, 
a few prefatory considerations may be appropriate, about 
the word temptation as applicable to what was presented 
to the mind of the Redeemer. The manner in which 
the word temptation is colloquially used amongst us has 
brought it to convey, almost exclusively, the idea of 
something attractive by its pleasantness, but attractive 
in a dangerous direction. It implies that the thing pro- 
posed is objectionable, but that the person tempted feels 
an inclination to indulge in it. In familiar and colloquial 
phraseology we say that a man is tempted to eat palat- 
able, but unwholesome food. He is tempted to break 
an inconvenient promise. He is tempted to an act of 
lucrative dishonesty. Such was the first temptation of 
which we have any record — that under which the first 
Adam fell : and such has grown to be the most frequent 
and ordinary meaning of the word temptation ; but such 

* This seimon and the two following ones were partly suggested by a 
French writer. 
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is not its meaning in the passage before us. There it 
means a trial or test, in the sense of an experiment to 
ascertain the true quality of the object upon which the 
experiment is made. In this sense you test the purity 
of gold with acid ; you test, or put to the proof the 
tenacity of an anchor ; the cohesiveness of a g^n-barrel ; 
the stability of a bridge ; the fidelity of a chronometer. 
In this sense it is written that God tempted Abraham. 
In the colloquial sense of the word the Patriarch could 
feel no temptation to slay his only son. But in the true 
and primary sense of the word temptation it was the 
severest and the most conclusive trial, or test, or prov- 
ing process, to which obedience could possibly be put. 
And it is in this sense and in no other (as I apprehend) 
that we must understand the temptation in the wilder- 
ness ; a test, or proof, or trial of the Divine quality 
of Jesus Christ. Not that it was possible for that 
transcendently exalted nature (at least to myself it 
seems inconceivable) to entertain one moment's hanker- 
ing towards concession ; not that in that sense He was 
susceptible, in the minutest fraction of the smallest 
degree, to the magnet of temptation ; but that He under- 
went an ordeal ; that for the satisfaction, the instruction, 
the encouragement of mankind, He was subjected, in the 
course of supreme Providence, to a proof, a test, a trial, 
out of which He came, as the three Children from the 
furnace, without so much as even the smell of the fire 
having passed upon Him ; so that afterwards mankind in 
its several and manifold trials of whatever complexion 
and degree, might feel ' We have not a High Priest who 
cannot be touched with a feeling of our infirmities, but 
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was in all points tempted like as we are, but without 
sin ; — sin, whether in yielding to temptation, or in the in- 
ward inclination of the heart to yield. These certainly 
were very large exceptions ; but excepting these. He was 
in all points, tried and tempted like as we are. 

Now it appears to me to be a totally unimportant 
question whether these suggestions, called temptations, 
were audibly pronounced by a palpable and visible form 
of whatever type, or were presented to the mind of Christ 
by some spiritual agency, permitted for the moment and 
for a great purpose, to insinuate such suggestions. Suf- 
ficient for every instructive purpose that they were in- 
sinuated. 

The first recorded trial of our Saviour connects itself 
no doubt with His recent fast or extreme abstemiousness 
of forty days. He was afterwards an hungered. * If 
thou be the Son of God/ said the Tempter, * command 
that these stones be made bread.* ' Devote,' in other 
words, * the first exercise of those Divine gifts and mira- 
culous powers with which thou art endowed, to the supply 
of the bodily and material necessities.* And this sugges- 
tion we may be permitted (it only makes it all the more 
comprehensive and applicable to ourselves) — this sugges- 
tion we may be permitted to consider, as extending far 
beyond the immediate pressure and hunger of the 
moment We may be allowed to conjecture that it had 
reference, not only to the craving of the moment, but to 
the future also, in connexion with the social position 
into which the Saviour was about to enter, and the ill- 
provided circumstances incidental to that social position. 
The proposal, I say, in whatever manner insinuated into 
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the mind of Christ, may be instructively considered as 
glancing over the entire period of His subsequent career 
on earth. For that hunger in the wilderness was not 
likely to be an isolated or exceptional predicament. 
That necessity and others of like nature, the attendants 
of poverty, would be incessantly recurring. Day by day 
the cravings of natural appetite would come back all 
(humanly speaking) unprovided for; for to say that His 
divine nature exempted Him in His human nature from 
the commonest exigencies of humanity, would be to 
revive the first heresy which rent the Church, and 
threatened to extinguish the consolatory doctrine of his 
manhood. Day by day, I say, and every day the predica- 
ments of bodily and material life would claim attention, 
and might even menace His spiritual labours with inter- 
ruption or embarrassment Certainly it is a noble 
mission — we may imagine the Tempter in his more 
plausible and seductive tones suggesting — certainly it is 
a sublime engagement to go up and down performing 
offices of mercy ; healing the sick, consoling the mourner, 
speaking of repentance and pardon to the distressed in 
conscience, and offering guidance to such as have strayed 
from the right way. But still, life has to be sustained ; 
the animal requirements of the body must assert their 
claim ; hunger and thirst will be importunate ; this 
frame, with its thousand delicate susceptibilities, claims 
protection from the blistering sun ; and shelter from the 
chilling dews of night And how is all this to be 
secured ? If all stipendiary employment be abandoned 
for works of mercy which pay no wages, must not those 
very works themselves ere long come to a standstill, 
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together with the life that has been sacrificed to 
them? 

But why succumb to this perplexity ? Is there not 
a very obvious resource ? Is not Messiah conscious — (we 
still imagine the Arch-tempter speaking) — within Himself 
of a Divine power vibrating throughout His frame — ^that 
faculty as yet untried, but to which afterwards the maim, 
the halt, the deaf, the dumb, the sick, the blind shall be 
so marvellously indebted — why hesitate to have recourse 
to that mysterious energy for the supply of present 
wants, for the satisfaction of which this dreary wilderness 
can furnish nothing ? Where (we may imagine the 
Tempter saying) — where does charity begin if not at 
home ? Is not that the way to have it to bestow on 
others ? Is that wondrous superhuman faculty where- 
with Messiah is endowed, to be employed at some future 
day in providing bread for a promiscuous crowd, includ- 
ing perhaps many questionable characters that shall 
have followed Him too far, and is there anything unsuit- 
able in devoting a portion of it now to His own sinking 
strength ? Shall the Son of God (if He be the Son of 
God) be debarred from a resource so reasonable ? Nay, 
more than that ; — more than the present provision. To 
look forward to the future, and to the recurrence of such 
difficulties ; — why not adopt an expedient to prevent 
such a recurrence ? why not contrive that this shall be 
the last emergency of the kind ? And before expending 
this miraculous faculty in the more direct, and normal, 
and habitual, service of the Heavenly Father, why not in- 
augurate its exercise by employing it for the first time in 
creating a treasure, easily convertible into bodily supplies, 
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that can at all times be conveniently resorted to and which 
shall place Himself and His indigent followers in a posi- 
tion independent of the sordid cares of life, and keep the 
Divine work from being checked or choked by the miser- 
able anxieties of material existence ? What is the diffi- 
culty, — where the harm of using this Divine faculty first 
of all to provide against all future embarrassing contin- 
gencies ? Nay — why not take advantage, (the Tempter 
might continue) why not take advantage of this rugged 
solitude ? remote from curious observers and their mis- 
constructions — remote from critics and their criticisms — 
why not appeal to the huge rocky quarries that lie 
beneath our feet, and that have slumbered there undis- 
turbed since the morning of creation ? Why not bid 
them to disengage their component parts, and then to 
combine and blend their marvellous secretions, and to 
fuse and smelt the elements of which they are com- 
posed, in such wise as to transmute them into gold, and 
silver, and the valuable crystals called by so many 
precious names. ? This has been done in remote ages 
here and there upon this planet, long before its fiery sur- 
face cooled for the reception of organic life. And can- 
not the Son of the Creator still manipulate creation to 
his purposes ? Why not coerce the subordinate spirits 
of the earth to start up amongst the crags of this great 
solitude, and tob ring up from their primaeval furnaces 
lumps of gold, and ingots of silver, and blazing specimens 
of sapphire and chalcedony ; — of emerald and sardonyx ; 
— of chrysolite and ruby ; — of jasper and of diamond ; 
and heap them at the feet of God's anointed, that His 
Divine task may not henceforth be frustrated by coarse 

S 
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necessities — ' if thou be the Son of God command that 
these stones be made bread.* 

And yet, if we may without irreverence for a moment 
imagine the Saviour to have listened to that suggestion, 
He would have deranged thereby the whole economy of 
the Kingdom of God. The power with which He was 
gifted, or which rather He brought with Him from the 
throne of God, was sufficient and no more, for the purpose 
of effecting His sublime mission upon earth. It was 
somewhat as if a Pilgrim should set out upon a journey, 
with money that should just suffice to relieve a few 
instances of pressing necessity that He should meet upon 
his road, but resolute not to expend so much as a single 
penny on himself. It is not, I admit, a strictly correct 
mode of expression, but for practical purposes it is an 
allowable approximation to the truth, to say that in visit- 
ing this earth the Redeemer laid aside not only his Divine 
glory, but his Divine power also, except so much of it 
as was needed for effecting works of mercy upon other 
people. That power which might have gratified an appe- 
tite for the marvellous, He did forego. That power which 
might have confronted His enemies with 'more than 
twelve legions of angels ' He abdicated. That power which 
might have secured sustenance to His famished frame 
and a shelter for His homeless person. He refused to 
employ. He reserved that power for the desolate 
widow at Nam ; for the fainting, fasting multitude 
that had followed Him from far ; for the tempest that 
threatened destruction to His disciples ; for the darkened 
chamber of the daughter of Jalrus ; for the grave of 
Lazarus ; for all those that were distressed in mind, body. 
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or estate. But for Himself He never permitted the 
smallest employment of that mysterious faculty, for the 
supply of one fragment of bread, nor of one cup of water, 
nor for the assuagement of one throb of pain. To have 
done otherwise — to have resorted to that power for the 
relief of His own necessities, would have been to depart 
from the spirit of His enterprise (which was preeminently 
one of self-sacrifice). To do so at that particular moment, 
which was the eve of the commencement of His ministry, 
would have been to inaugurate that ministry by its death- 
blow. For to have placed Himself in a position of super- 
human security against the wants and infirmities — I mean 
of course the sinless infirmities of human nature — to have 
placed Himself outside the circle of the most homely 
necessities of human life ; to have reserved for His own 
personal behoof a fund from which every want could be 
easily supplied, would have been to place \{\ms^\l outside 
the circle of humanity. It would have deprived us of the 
vast privilege of knowing and feeling that we are His 
brothers. It would have been to defeat — to neutralize — 
to cancel that profound and that sublime self-sacrifice 
which constitutes I believe — yes, I believe it constitutes 
the essence and the heart of Christianity. It would have 
been to stultify the incarnation, it would have been to 
debase His humanity into a masquerade — it would have 
been to render the purpose of God in sending the second 
Adam into the world, of none effect. If that insidious 
suggestion, 'command that these stones be made bread * 
had been entertained, and the principle contained in it 
adopted, I am bold to say that (surveying the proba- 
bilities from a merely human point of view), Jesus of . 

S2 
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Nazareth would have had a few — perhaps many adherents 
glad to share that bread,— -but we should have had no 
Christianity. The necessities therefore of the body He 
treats, not absolutely as nothing, but as of very small 
account. His mind, His cares, His efforts, and His ener- 
gies, He dedicates to a far different and an infinitely sub- 
limer object. He judges that the little that He will ever 
require of material comfort, may safely be left to Provi- 
dence and his ordinary agents. He declines therefore 
the mischievous proposal, saying (from 8 Deut.) * man 
shall not live by bread alone,' but by fulfilling the designs 
of God. He elsewhere expresses Himself somewhat less 
enigmatically, but to much the same effect — * Seek ye 
first the Kingdom of God and His righteousness, and all 
these things shall be added unto you.* 

We too have each and all a gift — a faculty — a power 
— a mission — a portion of the Divine Spirit entrusted to 
us, not as an absolute gift to do what we like with, but to 
be held in trust for the extension of the kingdom of God ; 
and by the kingdom of God I mean the reign of truth 
and charity. Truth in all its departments — charity in 
all its modes of exercise. Our reason, our knowledge — 
our various abilities, our influence, our wealth (if we have 
it) constitute this gift, this faculty, this responsibility. If 
we dedicate this faculty either exclusively, or even mainly 
to the advancement of our own material prosj>erity, 
instead of promoting the honour of God in the welfare, 
the improvement, the happiness of those about us — in 
enlightening their ignorance — in dissipating their suj>er- 
stition — in elevating their character — in accelerating, so 
far as in us lies, that Divine consummation in which 
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Mercy and Truth meet together; Righteousness and 
Peace kiss each other. If instead of seeking to soothe 
all sorrow, to remove all blindness, to heal all sickness, to 
repair all infirmity, to medicate the bleeding wounds of 
humanity — if instead of this, we will insist on reserving 
our faculties and powers for exclusively selfish projects 
and to feast the flesh ; —to indulge our appetites for fame 
and fortune — to carve our names in big letters on the 
world's obelisks and prominencies — or in any way to 
pamper that insatiable, many-headed hydra, SELF; — then 
we are listening to that temptation which our Lord so 
peremptorily rejected. Every faculty that is given us — 
every faculty is a precious jewel, of which like the 
talents in the Parable, we must give a strict account If 
we are converting these priceless jewels into provender 
for our selfish cravings of whatever kind, we are com- 
plying with the Arch-fiend's suggestion ' command that 
these stones be made bread.* But in proportion as we 
cultivate loftier aspirations, and take higher aims, and 
seek the kingdom of God and His righteousness — not 
only have we reason to trust that all needful and 
inevitable cares of material life will be provided for, but 
we shall find daily a profounder meaning in those words, 
recited by our Lord from a very ancient scripture — 
words which His application of them invested in ten- 
fold significance, ' Man shall not live by bread alone, but 
in abiding by every word that proceedeth from the mouth 
of God.' 
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THE SECOND TEMPTATION IN THE 
WILDERNESS. 

If thou therefore wilt worship me, all shall be thine. — LUKE iv. 7. 

The Tempter's first experiment upon the Redeemer, was 
to divert Him from the unique sublimity of His mission 
and to embarrass and impede that mission by the sug- 
gestion of bodily solicitudes. To discredit and de- 
range the whole economy and purpose of His humanity 
and self-sacrifice, by inducing Him to devote the first 
exercise of His mysterious power to creating a provision 
for His own material necessities — thereby removing the 
element of suffering from His career, and reducing His 
self-sacrifice, and humanity, to an ignoble and phan- 
tasmagoric drama. 

Foiled, then, in this attempt the Evil Spirit assails the 
Saviour upon another tack. Since he cannot paralyse 
the Divine enterprise at its outset by persuading Jesus 
to violate that principle of self-sacrifice which was to be 
its distinguishing characteristic, he will try to infuse 
another element into His Mission ; an element which if 
it had found its way into the Divine Project, would have 
been no less fatal to it than a miraculous provision for 
the material necessities of animal existence would have 
been ; — the element of worldliness. 
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I say that the Arch-enemy tried to influence the 
Saviour as to the spirit and manner in which He should 
discharge His mission because, (without presuming to 
prescribe for others) I cannot bring myself to contem- 
plate the transaction recorded in the very brief and 
peculiar language of the narrative, as simply three 
isolated acts — begun and ended in as few moments as 
are occupied in the narrative, but having no further sig- 
nificance, — no profounder meaning, — no sublimer lesson 
than that which is obvious, and which lies upon the 
surface. I cannot persuade myself that a dialc^ue in 
which the two interlocutors are represented to be 
personages no less, one of them thaii the Prince of 
Darkness, and the other than the Prince of Light, means 
no more than simply that the spirit of Evil, (however re- 
presented and impersonated) would have desired to induce 
Jesus to become his Partisan; and to withstand — to coun- 
teract — to stifle the purposes of Jesus : but that Jesus 
was too pure, too strong for him. That cannot surely 
be all that this singular narrative was designed to teach 
us. And considering that the transaction is placed in 
point of time at the eve of the commencement of His 
public ministry ; and that St. Luke represents the 
process of temptation as spreading over the entire forty 
days (* being forty days tempted of the Devil ') may we 
not with perfect safety, and with great propriety, and 
without in the slightest degree interfering with, or dis- 
crediting any other interpretations, may we not conjec- 
ture that these tests or trials, were presented by whatever 
agency and through whatever medium, at divers times 
and places, during His meditation and preparation for 
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that mission the great object of which was to gather 
the souls of men into * one fold * — secure from him who 
' goeth about as a roaring Hon seeking whom he may 
devour ? * Must we not suppose that His divine mind 
was at that time, as we familiarly express it, full of the 
enterprise upon which He was embarking ? And just as 
a person of our own condition in the immediate prospect 
of something in which he is profoundly interested — some 
new function, some new speculation, some new pos- 
session, with which his mind is entirely preoccupied — 
instinctively connects every object, every incident, every 
proposal, with that project — calculating how it will be 
affected by such object, such incident, such proposal — 
so would the mind of Christ at that crisis of His life, with 
instantaneous intuition, connect every suggestion consti- 
tuting what we call 'the Temptation' with that great 
work on which His meditations were absorbingly pre- 
occupied, namely the establishment of the Kingdom of 
Heaven upon earth. And when the proposal was 
made to make Himself independent of the difficulties of 
an impoverished condition, by providing Himself with 
bread otherwise than in the appointed way, the first 
thought of Jesus would be, ' how will it act upon my 
great mission if I do so? Why it would mar that 
mission, by making me independent of common neces- 
sities ; it would in that manner remove me above the 
sympathies of suffering humanity ; and they could not 
look on me as one who bore their griefs and partook 
their sorrows ; ' and so He rejected the proposal, as ad- 
verse to that mission— which, at first sight, by suggest- 
ing a resource for the material necessities of life — it 
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might appear to facilitate. And when the Saviour was 
invited to fling Himself from a pinnacle of the Temple 
down into the astounding depth of the abyss of Jehos- 
haphat which lay below, it bore the plausible aspect of a 
challenge to win all persons that should witness, or be- 
lieve it, to His side by an unprecedented manifestation 
of power which should put his Messiahship beyond all 
appeal. But Jesus saw that a kingdom based upon 
wonder, amazement, or that fear which power inspires, 
would not be the Kingdom of Heaven ; and He rejected 
also that proposal. And when He was offered the 
' Kingdoms of the World ' in return for an almost trivial 
act of homage; — in the mind of Jesus the proposal would 
assume the aspect of an expedient for advancing His 
kingdom, by incorporating — or at least connecting that 
kingdom, with the policies and prudences and com- 
promises of this world ; an expedient which must have 
been as fatal to the kingdom of the Gospel, as any 
monstrous coalition conceivable must be fatal ;— between 
light and darkness — between good and evil — between 
life and death. For surely we must look for something 
more considerable, as lying behind and signified by that 
momentary act of personal homage to which the 
Saviour was invited? We can hardly contemplate a 
ceremonial and bodily prostration, as being the first and 
last of what was proposed. Neither does it appear a 
probable or consistent interpretation of that proposal — 
in whatever manner it might be propounded to the mind 
of Christ, — that He was offered so coarse and revolting a 
bargain as the kingdoms of this world in direct barter 
for the kingdom of God — or that the vulgar pomps and 
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vanities of this Planet, were proffered as a glaring bribe, 
and as the barefaced price of an abrupt and unblushing 
transfer of His loyalty from God, to the Enemy of God 
and Man. No doubt it did in fact amount to that, and 
nothing less. But there must surely have been some- 
thing more insidious — something less revolting — some- 
thing wearing the semblance at least of decency and 
plausibility. And to myself it seems a legitimate con- 
jecture, and something more than a conjecture, that this 
proposal might assume a tone by no means startUngly 
hostile, and, to a spirit less discerning than the Saviour's, 
even not unfavourable at first sight to the establishment 
of His kingdom upon earth. And if I had to seek one 
single word to express the nature of that proposal, I 
should call it compromise. No doubt a most important 
lesson and example would be presented to us, if we 
accept the passage in its most objective — its most 
outward and material sense, as an offer of all the wealth 
and power and pleasure of this world, in exchange for 
the personal submission of the Son of God, to the Prince 
of this world ;— and such undoubtedly is the primary and 
literal interpretation of the words. But are they not 
susceptible of a somewhat profounder and more com- 
prehensive meaning } Will they not represent a some- 
what wider, more comprehensive, and prevailing kind of 
temptation, and more like what we are ourselves ex- 
posed to, if we consider them as indicating something 
more insidious — more specious, more plausible- — not so 
daringly, and monstrously revolting to that instinct of 
reverence for something higher than this world, of which 
comparatively few are entirely devoid ? It has already 
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been remarked that every suggestion to the mind of 
Jesus at that crisis, would instantaneously connect itself 
with the work He had before Him — the planting of a 
Kingdom of Heaven amongst men. And viewed in this 
connexion, might not the words before us convey some 
proposal of compromise — of concession — of expediency, 
— of judicious arrangement, which by humouring the 
spirit of the world, by bowing down a little, and showing 
a little consideration for that spirit — should draw, attract, 
and gather the very kingdoms and influences of this 
world into the Christian pale, and so accelerate the 
very consummation Christ desired? 'AH these— these 
thrones, these principalities — these powers will I give 
to thee, they shall all become accessory to thy Kingdom 
upon earth, if only thou wilt make such concession and 
such compromise as so powerful an auxiliary as the 
arch-enemy may fairly cla, and as so great an advan- 
tage may fairly justify. All these will I give thee, if 
thou wilt fall down and worship me/ 

By this falling down then, and worshipping the spirit 
of the world, I understand lowering the ideal of Christ's 
intended kingdom, and enlisting in its favour, and em- 
ploying as agents in its extension and maintenance, the 
passions, the appetancies, and ambitions, which might 
without harshness or fanaticism be included in the 
word ' worldly-mindedness/ And by that word, worldly- 
mindedness, is meant something very different from the 
reasonable use and enjoyment of the infinite variety of 
means and facilities provided, both in the material and 
the social world, not only for sustenance, for bodily and 
intellectual labour, but for relaxation also and the 
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vivacities of life — which in their due and healthy 
alternation, are requisite and necessary as well for the 
body as the souL Many a one who b compelled to a 
very extensive commerce with the world in all its phases, 
is comparatively free from worldly-mindedness — and 
many a one who is equally compelled to live secluded 
from the world, is thoroughly worldly-minded. 

It is not necessarily worldly-mindedness to come in 
contact with the outer world, (which is inevitable), to 
engage energetically in its occupations, (which is com- 
manded), or temperately to partake its enjoyments, (which 
is permitted). But it is worldly-minded to give the 
world the upper hand in any conflict that arises between 
its largest attraction and our smallest duty ; it is 
worldly-minded to let its pleasures, however lawful,' 
encroach on its engagements, however irksome ; it is 
worldly-minded to attempt any compromise or coalition 
with its self-aggrandising policies, for the sake of some 
temporary gain, which the worse cause may for the 
moment bring to the better ; it is supremely worldly- 
minded to enlist the more ignoble ingredients of the 
world — its baser elements — its selfish interests, its less 
generous passions, in the service of what professes to be 
the cause of Truth and Charity ; — because nothing can be 
more certain than that if principles so adverse be once 
suffered to enter, or even to approach the Citadel on the 
footing of servants, it will not be long before they be- 
come its masters ; nothing can be more in accordance 
with reason, more consistent with experience, than that 
any compact or copartnership between the selfish passions 
and appetites of mankind on one hand, and its purer 
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elements on the other, would be as certain to end in the 
predominancy of the selfish, and the extirpation of the 
pure, as a confederacy between sheep and wolves would 
be certain to have but one termination. 'Ye cannot 
serve God and Mammon.' Therefore, (adopting the 
narrative of the temptation, not merely as embodying 
an abstract truth, but as illustrating that truth in a 
concrete and objective form) we may say that it would 
have been a master-stroke of Satanic policy, if the 
Saviour could have been deluded into enlisting the 
pomps, the vanities, the avarice, the ambitions, the self- 
glorifying appetancies of this world, as agencies for 
accelerating the establishment of His Kingdom. For 
though no doubt it might have answered for a time, — 
though Scribe and Pharisee might have been conciliated, 
and the indifference of the Roman humoured into a 
patronising tolerance; — though the Gentile and the 
Jew might have become enlisted as auxiliaries of a 
temporising, worldly Christ ; though the Hosannahs of 
Palm Sunday might never have been drowned in the 
crucifying roar of Good Friday ; and though the tragedy 
of Calvary might have been transformed into a triumph- 
ant Pageant ; it would have been at the expense of all 
that constitutes the spirituality of Christ's kingdom, 
which He has emphatically declared is ' not of this world.' 
No wonder then that the spirit of Evil would have 
rejoiced to embarrass and debase the Divine project of 
Jesus, by a mundane confederacy, under pretext of 
facilitating that project, as for a time it might have 
done. ' Make some concession ' — we may imagine the 
insidious suggestion shaping itself into words somewhat 
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like these : * Make some compromise with the spirit of 
the world ; — treat the shifting errors which distinguish 
one age, and the permanent errors which run through 
all — the fanatism of one century — the scepticism of 
another — the materialism of a third and the selfishness 
of all, as things not to be extirpated, but to be utilized 
and made the most of, and turned into the current of 
thine enterprize ! ' 

This will be the way to disarm hostility, to smooth 
down obstructions — to win over mankind, not by a 
gradual process stretching over a countless series of 
ages, and involving ten thousand times ten thousand 
conflicts — personal, social and national, but by a rapi4 
act of simultaneous, and spontaneous, and unanimous 
adhesion. No doubt to reach this brilliant result it 
may be necessary to palliate a few of the asperities 
of the Gospel ; — it may be desirable to cover what the 
world may think its more tender places, with a veil of 
evasion or of ambiguity. There are frailties so prevalent, 
and infirmities so universal, that it might scarcely be 
discreet to draw too close a scrutiny upon them. 
There are duties too so difficult that they should hardly 
be enforced with pertinacity. 

It might be prudent not to press the doctrine of 
forgiveness too far ; not to be too hard upon the errors 
of the great ; to make allowances for slander, vindictive- 
ncss, oppression and misrule, wherever the hostility of 
the wrong-doer might prove injurious to the Church ; 
and above all, to provide for every misfeasance the easy 
penance of some ceremonial prescription. Bid adieu to 
the chimera of renewing a world haggard and wrinkled 
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with crime, by a religion essentially spiritual, and which 
discards the mechanical, excepting as formulating and 
expressing the spiritual Do not expect to gather 
kingdoms and peoples, or even very many individuals 
under the influence of a religion whose bond of member- 
ship is nothing more imposing than fraternal love ; 
whose most acceptable worship is nothing more gorgeous 
than good deeds done in secret ; whose most charac- 
teristic liturgy is nothing more exciting than the phrase 
'Our Father' — whose dogmas are nothing more com- 
plicated than a few parables about the Kingdom of 
Heaven, a stray-sheep and a Prodigal Son. Discard 
such an amiable but impracticable enterprise ; remember 
that mankind is not angelic ; that it is in its infancy, and 
nonage, and will perhaps never attain its majority. Treat 
men as infants ; — give them massive and imposing institu- 
tions; ceremonial directions, exact, inflexible, and with 
no elasticity ; give them commandments, sharp edged 
and hard, admitting of no discretionary construction ; 
give them dogmas as perfectly defined as a geometrical 
axiom ; give them a worship whose decorations, music, 
fragrance shall engage every sense. And let rolling 
harmonies, and clouds of incense, and breathing pictures 
involve them in a delicious bewilderment and confusion, 
in which imagination may pass itself off* for religion. 
And for those classes accustomed to do nothing for 
themselves — save them the trouble also of thinking for 
themselves; and make arrangements by which they 
may consign their consciences, as they do their ward- 
robes, to the keeping of a hireling. For ritual there is 
the Hebrew rubrick ready to hand. Instead of abrc^ating 
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it, conserve it to its minutest fringe. Declare thyself 
Messiah — not in the mystic and spiritual, but in the 
Jewish and material sense. Flatter their prejudices — 
maintain their traditions— encourage their expectations 
and they will muster round thy banner to a man ; they 
will follow the Lion of the tribe of Judah, from strength 
to strength — conquering and to conquer; under such 
guidance they will shake off the Roman despotism, and 
in their turn shall gather in the Gentiles ; and instead 
of an ideal Church — a visionary edifice — an imaginary 
kingdom sustained by an impalpable and evanescent 
influence called the Holy Spirit, thou shall establish a 
visible theocracy — half-religious, half-political, it is true, 
— but a substantial and palpable result in place of a 
chimera. Between these two, will the Son of God 
hesitate to make his choice ? No. He does not 
hesitate. He replies ' Thou shalt worship the Lord thy 
God, and Him only shalt thou serve.' Thou shalt make 
him no more coordinate than subordinate with any other 
object of worship. The Gospel of Grace shall either 
triumph in all its purity over the sin that is in the world, 
— or in all its purity it shall retire from the conflict and 
regain its native heaven. It shall contract no contami- 
nation from an alliance with sin, or by a coalition with 
anything that (in its opprobrious sense) deserves the 
name of worldliness. 

There is not the same need to dwell upon the answer 
of our Lord, as upon the temptation which evoked it 
That answer is sufficiently intelligible. Might we but 
in every temptation to compromise the interests of Truth 
and Love — those two pillars on which leans the Temple 
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of Christ within the heart of man — might we but 
remember that any arrangement, any compromise, any 
friendly understanding between the spiritual and the 
anti-spiritual is a dishonour to the Spirit — it is letting 
an enemy with many comrades into the fortress, in the 
disguise and under the pretext of friendship ; — who will 
not be long before he does the work of a traitor upon 
the garrison who have been so disloyal to their King as 
to invite his alliance. It is contrary to the command of 
ancient scripture, ' Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God 
and Him only shalt thou serve/ It is contrary to one 
of the most prominent maxims of our Saviour * Ye can- 
not serve God and Mammon/ It is contrary to His 
practice when at the most critical moment of life — on 
the eve of His ministry He spurned from Him a 
Temptation which before many centuries was insinuated 
into His Church with more success — and said, * Get thee 
behind me Satan/ It is contrary to the meaning of 
that significant transaction, in which with a scourge He 
cleared the Temple of its commercial desecrations, the 
sheep — the oxen — the buyers and the sellers, and the 
tables of the money-changers. And even if the ministers 
of Christ have been less single-minded than their Master, 
in resisting the allurements of wealth and place and 
power — and have, here and there, permitted unhallowed 
association between things spiritual and temporal, from 
which the truth has sorely suffered — even if there be no 
communion, no denomination, no sect, no school, no 
party, but has compromised Truth and Charity for gain ; 
and even if the evil be too deep-seated for our 
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eradication of it, let us at least look each one to the 
temple of Christ in his own heart, and see that the 
Lord of that temple shall not have need to say, * My 
House should be a House of prayer, but you have suffered 
it to become a den of thieves.' 



vs 



THE THIRD TEMPTATION IN THE 
WILDERNESS. 

And he brought Him to Jerusalem, and set Him on a pinnacle 
of the Temple, and said unto Him, ' If thou be the Son of God, 
cast thyself down from hence.' — Luke iv. 9. 

The present occasion brings us to a third trial — (by 
St. Matthew placed as second) a third experiment upon 
the mind of Christ ; — which like the other two, would 
instinctively and instantly connect itself with the fulfil- 
ment of His mission. The temptation no longer directs 
itself to persuading Jesus, by procuring the means of 
life miraculously, to place Himself above the poorer level 
of mankind, and so surrender one of His most attractive 
and endearing points of contact with humanity. Neither 
is He any longer urged to disfigure and debase His divine 
enterprise by an unworthy compromise with this world, 
its policies — its expediencies — its temporalities, by bow- 
ing down and paying prudent deference to Satan, the 
Prince of this world, as one who has it in his power to 
serve Him, by gathering all the principalities and powers 
of the earth within the pale of a partly secular, and partly 
spiritual Kingdom. — No. But the spirit of temptation — 
in what outward shape, and through what precise 
medium, it would be liardly profitable to enquire — 
the spirit of temptation, now presents himself in the 
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character, and with the accents and demeanour of an ally 
who desires nothing so ardently as the establishment of 
Messiah's Kingdom in its integrity — and is ready with a 
proposal to accelerate, nay precipitate its inauguration and 
to ensure its unanimous reception by mankind. Here at 
Jerusalem let the Son of God perform a wonder that shall 
at once compel the homage of mankind. Here on the 
loftiest summit in the city, visibly to all the multitudes 
that are crowding the courts of the Temple and the streets 
of the Metropolis — here in the sight of a nation who are 
expecting nothing so ardently as the advent of Messiah, 
who, amazed as they may be, will not be so surprised as 
delighted, at the portent, and will instantly recognise the 
celestial visitant — here let the Son of God exhibit a 
prodigy so brilliant — so startling, so unprecedented, as 
shall leave no question of His credentials, nor permit 
a doubt that He is commissioned from above and inves- 
ted with plenary authority. From the topmost pinnacle 
of this Temple, which from the loftiest escarpment of the 
city, climbs sheer up into the sky, let Him launch Himself 
into the air ; — let Him plunge down to the very bottom 
of the abyss of the ravine of Jehoshaphat, which lies there 
as far below the city wall as the Temple soars above it. 
There let Him alight unharmed ; unless indeed before 
He reach the earth, squadrons of heavenly guardians 
start into sparkling ranks in middle air, and bearing on 
their glittering arms a throne, shaped out of the surround- 
ing radiance, and poising themselves and floating through 
the luminous atmosphere, receive Him gently subsiding 
into the seat of power and of great glory which is His 
right and His inheritance. Let the same voices, which 
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thirty years ago, made night and the fields of Beth- 
lehem melodious with the cradle song that heralded 
His infancy, let those same angelic voices now send 
louder and more copious harmonies through the cloisters 
of the Temple, and in the ear of day let them sing 
anthems appropriate to His maturity. And they who 
announced Him as an infant first to a few simple shep- 
herds — let them now proclaim in the hearing of Priest 
and people ;^-of scribe and elder ; of chief and ruler ; of 
Sanhedrim and Council and of all mankind, that this is 
indeed He that should come — the expected deliverance 
— the Messiah sent of God to set His people free. Won* 
derful — Councillor, the mighty God, the Prince of peace, 
to whom shall the gathering of the people be. Will not, — 
we may imagine the temptation continuing — will not this 
be a suitable, a proportionate, an appropriate, an effective 
inauguration of the Kingdom of Christ upon earth? 
Could any plan be more natural or more efficacious ? To 
resolve all doubts — to silence all objections — could any- 
thing be more conclusive ? Is it not obvious how much 
futile, nay how much fatal controversy might be spared, 
if within the knowledge of all kinds of witnesses, Jew 
and Gentile, credulous and incredulous, some such 
prodigy be at once vouchsafed ? nay, had not ancient 
Scripture an eye to some such moment of manifestation 
when it wrote ' He shall give his Angels charge over 
thee, and they shall bear thee up, lest at any time thou 
^ash thy foot against a stone ? ' . . . Into some such 
words we may expand the very concise proposal of the 
text ' If thou be the Son of God, cast thyself down from 
Jience.' And may we not also add that the professed 
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object of the proposed demonstration — the sanction of a. 
sacred text — the happy consequences of all mankind 
flocking with one mind to the standard of Messiah — do 
not these considerations combine to gfive colour and even 
something more than plausibility to the suggestion of 
the Tempter ? Nay — may we not go the length of saying 
that if it had pleased God that such a prodigy had been 
effected, it would have been attended by many satis- 
factory results ? 

Yes — // // Iiad pleased God that it should take place t 
but the very fact that it did not take place, shows that 
it did not please God, and even that there was sopiething 
in the proposal which displeased Him, and which stamp>ed 
it unanswerably with the Divine disapprobation. Jesus re- 
jected the temptation with disdain ;-~and quoting (from 
6 Deut. 1 6) replies ' thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy 
God ' — meaning of course — not that ' the Tempter shall 
not tempt Him — Jesus ' — but that Man shall not tempt 
God ; implying that it would be tempting, vexing, pro- 
voking God, and thwarting the Divine purposes to adopt 
a course in any way resembling or equivalent to that 
proposed. For let us ask, in order to justify this asser- 
tion, what were the Divine purposes ? what was the design 
of God in sending His Son into this world } Or in other 
words (for it comes to the same thing,) what was the aim — 
the purpose — the Mission which Jesus Christ placed 
before Himself as the object of His sojourn here } Be- 
tween an end, and the means adopted for that end, we 
generally look for some relationship — some proportion 
— some consistency — as there is between sowing wheat in 
Spring, and reaping wheat harvest. But was the Saviour's 
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mission of that kind that an abrupt act of conspicuous- 
ness and of power would be likely to promote it ? Had 
it any affinity with the demonstration and the self-asser- 
tion proposed by the Tempter, so that that portentous 
phenomenon could in any degree have contributed to the 
furtherance of that mission ? Was it His purpose, or even 
any part of His purpose, to make for Himself a great 
following, to be set up as King — as was afterwards at- 
tempted ; — to become the head of a vast community, 
religious or politic, or both combined ; — was it to enjoy 
the delight of management — of administration and of 
rule ; — even of that best rule which really supplies guid- 
ance to those who need it ? was it to indent his name in 
huge characters, deep on the surface of this Planet ? Is 
it conceivable in short, that there was the smallest taint 
of ambition in the project of the Saviour ? If so — then 
the expedient suggested by the Evil one might have had 
some affinity with such a purpose. But if His purpose 
were something at the farthest possible distance from all 
this ; if it were to give a new commandment to mankind 
— namely that they should love one another ; if His pur- 
pose were one which required a far longer time for its 
disclosure and development than the exhibition of a 
prodigy ; if His purpose were not merely to propound 
a principle — to lay down a commandment — to give a 
watchword to His followers : — but to live a life — yes, live a 
life — mark that, which by degrees should shape out and 
bequeath to those He left behind Him upon earth a model 
of self-denying love, such as the world had never seen — • 
and which for centuries and myriads of years, and through 
all time should furnish an imperishable standard of 
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humility and self-abnegation. If His purpose were to 
set an example of sympathy with the down-trodden — 
pity for every child of sin, and shame, and sorrow ; tender- 
ness for all frailty — compassion for all guilt, mercy for all 
penitence — and of never-failing charity for all mankind^ 
with unreserved submission to His Heavenly Father's will; 
if His purpose were to purify, to soften, and to elevate the 
Heart and Conscience of Humanity — not for a time only 
but for all time, and till time should be no more — then it 
was necessary that He should leave behind Him the story 
of a life very different from one of which a dazzling^ self- 
assertion would have been the appropriate commence- 
ment ; it was necessary that He should take upon Him 
not only manhood, but manhood's lowliest and most 
straitened and obscure conditions, so that no man after- 
wards, however poor, should have a misgiving about His 
sympathy with poverty. In order to build that Divine 
sanctuary of sorrow, in which thousands of misgiving 
souls are at this moment finding comfort — in which 
myriads of mourners have in time past found comfort, and 
in which countless millions of myriads shall find comfort 
still, it was necessary that He should find His materials 
for this edifice in a sphere from which a premature and 
untimely disclosure of Majesty and Power would have 
lifted Him aloof. It was necessary therefore that He 
should be 'despised and rejected of Men — a man of 
sorrows and acquainted with grief.' It was needful that, 
by whatever cheerfulness at fitting time and place diver- 
sified, and I see no reason to doubt that it was so diversi- 
fied — from the poor manger to the bitter Cross, His life 
should be one to which His suffering servants afterwards 
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might through all time refer, as a perfect pattern of Humi- 
lity, of Truth, of Charity, and of Endurance. To this end 
it was requisite that He should accept the scorn of the 
world — the suspicion of His own relatives — the treason of 
one disciple — the desertion of almost all ; pain of body, 
anguish of soul ; to give His cheek to the smiter and to 
remain dumb like a sheep in the hands of the shearer. 
In order to become the eternal and universal type of self- 
sacrificing Charity, it was indispensable that He should 
drain the cup of affliction to the dregs ; and so step by 
step ascend to the culmination of sufferingupon the Cross; 
and then and not till then — and by this gate of tribulation 
but by none easier and none other, enter finally into an 
exceeding glory ; this was the prodigy, this was the por- 
tent — this was the self-manifestation that Messiah was 
predestinated to achieve before the sons of men. It 
was the Saviour's project to found a Kingdom of Love and 
Truth on earth. To fulfil that project it was necessary 
that He should live a life not of prominence and glory, but 
of Truth and Love — a love whose every pulse was of the 
most unimpeachable self-sacrificing purity ; — a truth of 
which every page, like the several pages of a last will and 
testament, should be signed and sealed by a hand quivering 
with pain. If He had listened to the Tempter, He would, 
it may be, have inaugurated a Kingdom, but it would have 
been a Kingdom of power and not of love. But it was 
not His purpose to exact men's homage by prodigies of 
power ; — it was to attract their affections and to secure 
their convictions by words and deeds of Love and Truth. 
Not to compel the servile drudgery of slaves, but to win the 
acquiescence of children ; not to enforce the obedience of 
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Fear but to persuade the co-operation of Love ; not to 
stupefy and coerce the mind and conscience, but to enlist 
their spontaneous sympathy. In short to draw and not 
to drive. How far, I ask you, would the Kingdom of Christ 
have corresponded with these inspirations, if it had been 
inaugurated, and so foreshadowed — ^by the portentous 
self-manifestation, the stupendous exhibition of exemption 
and independence of all natural laws — of human liabilities^ 
which the Tempter proposed ? How far would the kind 
of influence over mankind, procured by such an expedient, 
have had any affinity with Christ ? Would it (if I may 
use so familiar a phrase) — would it have been like Him to 
be satisfied with such a dominion over the hearts of Men» 
as the exhibition of a dazzling and astounding interrup- 
tion of the laws of time and space might purchase ? 
Would it not have been as much as saying that He, the 
impersonation of Truth and Charity, was incapable of 
winning to Himself the free consent — the sympathy — 
the adoration of Mankind, without expedients which ap- 
peal to the least noble elements of our nature ? Will you 
give the name of Faith to the clownish amazement which 
any thing beyond the narrow confines of our daily experi- 
ence will occasion ? Is it to be imagined that Jesus would 
content Himself with a stupid submission of the knee — a 
besotted prostration of the body before a mere exhibition 
of force, of might, of power, without gaining the heart of 
the worshipper and without refreshing and renewing that 
heart by a joyous confidence in his own love? No! a 
thousands times no ! The Saviour is come to gain man- 
kind, not by his power, but by his love. He is come not to 
claim the surrender of conscience and intelligence — not to 
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substitute arbitrary rule for inward convictions of duty — 
not to crush down reason, and the generous growth of 
truth, by dogmatic formulas, not to neutralize and revoke 
the noblest gifts of God — such like as reason, and an in- 
stinctive love of truth, by a despotic veto upon their ex- 
ercise, not to ride rough-shod over liberty of thought with 
windy proclamations of infallibility. This is the kind of 
corruption that would ere long insinuate itself into a reli- 
gious system based upon power instead of love : and ta 
plant the Gospel in such a soil would indeed be to 
* tempt God ' to provoke Him ; to vex Him into a sus- 
pension of forbearance with our folly. It would be up- 
setting the fundamental laws of reason and of right 
(which are His own laws, as much as are the laws of 
material nature which the Saviour was invited to violate) ; 
— and to have exposed the Gospel to such influences at 
its outset, would have been as Satan knew, to ensure its 
extinction ; it would have been asking tyranny to be the 
nurse of freedom ; it would have been inviting falsehood to 
be the guardian of truth ; it would have been hiring Death 
to rock the cradle of intellectual and spiritual Life. 

And this unwillingness to make the compulsion of 
force and power, instead of the persuasiveness of love, the 
foundation of His kingdom, seems to me the chief solu- 
tion of that otherwise unaccountable reluctance and 
reticence which so often embarrasses the wondrous deeds 
of the Redeemer. He reserves them almost exclusively 
for occasions of mercy — of beneficence — of tenderness — 
of crying necessity— of compassion — of consideration for 
the most distressing predicaments of life. For the 
bereaved widow at the gate of NaYn — for the starving 
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poor whom he had no other means of relieving — for the 
helpless cripple; for the blind — ^the deaf — the dumb, 
the helpless in mind, body, or estate ; for the paralytic 
whom no one else would help into the medicated pool — 
for the bereaved sisters of Bethany, who had no one else 
to comfort them. But how often does He manifest a 
•certain backwardness about these marvels — sometimes 
even refusing to vouchsafe them. ' It is an evil genera- 
tion that requireth a sign.' And how very often does He 
enjoin silence — ' See thou tell no man ; * — and to St; 
Thomas ' Because thou hast touched the nail-prints on 
ttiy hand, and thrust thy hand into my side, thou hast 
believed ; but more blessed are they who not having 
seen such wonders shall still believe,' that is, ' who shall 
believe because of the inherent truth of my principles 
and the irresistible evidence of my example.* 

It has thus been endeavoured, in the present, and two 
previous addresses, to show that the suggestions of the 
Tempter (briefly and concisely as they appear upon the 
Gospel record) had a great deal more significance than 
appears upon the surface ; and that a concession to them 
would have been fatal to the Kingdom of Christ The 
text immediately before us, seems especially to indicate 
an indisposition on the part of Christ to encourage the 
notion that power (force and control over the materials 
of Nature) is the most important side of His character — 
but that love is the true element in which He preferred 
that His Kingdom should be established. The second 
temptation to enlist the policies and ambitions of this 
world in the establishment of His Church, He equally 
rejects ; and the first also, which by exempting Him 
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from the necessities of human nature, would have sepa- 
rated Him from the sympathies of Humanity. AH these 
three temptations are of inexhaustible interest and 
significance, and will abundantly repay that private 
meditation upon them which is appropriate to this season, 
and to which — even if somewhat abruptly — I most 
earnestly invite you. With regard to that of the pinnacle 
of the Temple, I may say, by way of personal application 
and in conclusion, that the nearest approach to it as con- 
nected with ourselves, would be a temptation to am- 
bitious and vain-glorious self-assertion ; to an impatient 
craving for conspicuousness, influence, and supremacy 
over the minds of men. It would not be difficult to select 
illustrations — particularly amongst Churchmen of the 
middle ages, whom God had gifted with almost every 
faculty for doing Him service; — but the Tempter came 
and whispered the suggestion — make thyself master — ► 
subdue the consciences of men — stifle their human affec- 
tions — crush down every symptom of independence, 
manifest thyself and not the love of Christ. But not to 
be invidious towards an older Church, I might mention 
persons of more recent date, and of every communion, 
who might have been most effective servants of Christ — 
and to some extent have been such, but who would have 
been so far more, but for that element of self-assertion — 
and their indomitable determination to subdue Mankind 
to their own indomitable love of power, instead of to the 
truth and love of Jesus. In any such temptation to 
court conspicuousness by resorting to pinnacles on which 
even the Son of God refused to manifest Himself — 
instead of walking upon the plain level of providential 
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duty, let us compare the voice of God (which is the voice 
of conscience) within us, with the voice of the Tempter — 
and since one of those voices is alwa}rs loud, and the other 
always low — let us resort to that echo and confirmation 
of the voice of God which reverberates in the Scripture, 
and like Jesus, let us without hesitation, adopt those 
decisive oracles which have said — ' Man shall not live by 
bread alone. Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God and 
Him only shalt thou serve * ; and, thou shalt not coun- 
teract, thou shalt not vex, thou shalt not provoke, thou 
shalt not tempt the Lord thy God — the God of light — 
the God of life, the God of truth, the God of love. 
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